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PREFACE 


With  the  support  o    a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (grant  #  353-2413-21304)  a  group  of  researchers  from 
Syracuse  University's  School  of  Education  did  twenty  five  case 
studies  of  local  school  programs  that  had  been  nominated  by 
teachers,  administrators  and  parents  as  being  exemplary  in 
integrating  children  with  disabilities  into  the  mainstream  of 
education.     This  volume  contains  twelve  of  those  case  studies, 
an  introduction  which  discusses  the  project  in  more  detail, 
and  a  conclusion  which  puts  the  findings  in  a  theoretical  frame- 
work. 

The  twenty  five  case  studies  are  not  included  in  one  volume 
because  they  become  repetitious  and  overwhelming.     We  have 
selected  case  studies  that  display  best  the  diversity  in  what  we 
saw  and  represent  programs  at  different  grade  levels,  with  different 
types  of  disabilities  and  in  diverse  school  districts.     They  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  best  written  case  studies,  although  the 
quality  undoubtedly  influenced  our  c.ioice.     Those  that  are  in  this 
volume  have  been  edited  and  shortened  to  promote  readability. 

In  addition  to  this  volume,  other  material  produced  under 
the  grant  includes,  the  remaining  thirteen  case  studies,  articles 
and  papers,  a  working  draft  of  a  book  for  practitioners.  Data 
collected  as  part  of  the  study  is  being  used  in  five  dissertations 
including  one  scheduled  for  a  defense  in  early  September. 

Robert  Bogdan 
Dougl as  Bi  klen 
Syracuse,  New  York 
August  30,  1982 
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Chapter  I 


REFLECTIONS  ON  A  QUALITATIVE  STUDY  OF  MAINSTREAMING : 
Introduction  to  the  Case  Studies 


by 

Robert  Bogdan 


This  book  is  supported  under  the  NIE  grant  #353241321304, 
The  author  is  solely  responsible  for  its  content. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Researchers  in  the  field  of  special  education  study  the 

effectiveness  of  special  education  interventions  by  focusing  on 
«— . 

particular  practices,  which  they  refer  to  as  "treatments",  and  by 
u^ing  quasi  experimental  designs.     Exemplar  of  this  tradition  are 
the  so-called  "efficacy  studies"  which  pit  special  education 
placements  for  children  with  disabilities  against  regular  class 
assignments  in  an  attempt  to  see  how  they  differentially 
contribute  to  the  academic  and  social-emotional  growth  of 
students   (Bennett,   1932;  Blatt  and  Garfunkel,   1973;  MacMillian, 
1977;  Strain  and  Kerr,   1981).     Studies  of  this  variety  have  been 
inconclusive.     In  attempting  to  explain  the  contradictory 
findings,  practitioners  and  researchers  who  both  support  and 
oppose  special  education  placement  explain  tne  dubious  results  as 
a  product  of  design  problems  that  plague  field-based  experiments: 
contamination  by  extraneous  variables,  non-random  assignment  of 
subjects,  lack  of  control  oZ  the  independent  variable  (Bruininks 
and  Rynders,  1971;  Guskin  and  Spicker,  1968;   Strain  and  Kerr, 
1981) .     If  only  these  problems  could  be  eliminated,   the  thinking 
goes,  we  could  see  the  effect  of  such  "treatments". 

This  wishful  thinking,  and  the  effort  to  refine  research 
design  of  this  brand  may  avoid  the  revelation  that  the  general 
approach  to  efficacy  research,  an  approach  which  rellectt^  the 
field  of  special  education's  practices,   is  the  problem.     The  word 
"treatment",  for  example,  embodies  a  perspective  that  when 
examined  reveals  aspirations  rather  than  delivery  and  pretensions 
rather  than  descriptions  of  what  practitioners  actually  know  and 
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do.     The  generic  word  "treatment"  and  words  which  fall  under  it  - 
"early  intervention",  "stimulation",   "curriculum",  "special 
education  placement",  "mainstreaming" ,  "integration"  -are 
misleading  for  they  suggest  that  what  practitioners  do,  is 
similar  to  a  doctor  giving  an  injection.     In  addition,  this 
narrow  focus  divorces  "treatment"  from  the  political,  social, 
economic  and  symbolic  contexts  from  which  they  are  created, 
applied,  and  administered.     Further,  this  "treatments"  approach 
reifies  the  idea  that  diagnostic  categories  such  as  mental 
retardation,  emotional  disturbance,  learning  disabled,  multiply 
handicapped  are  meaningful  ways  x.o  make  distinctions  between 
students,  thereby  obscuring  basic  conceptual  assumptions.  In 
short,  in  these  and  in  other  ways,  this  approach  to  research  and 
practice  bolsters  the  framework  within  which  special  education 
approaches  the  world  and  serves  to  obscure  what  is  actually 
occurring  in  schools  to  children  labeled  "disabled"  and  to 
alternative  ways  of  understanding  their  situation. 

With  the  advent  of  public  law  94-142,  schools  are  mandated 
to  provide  education  to  children  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment  possible.     Researchers,  policy  makers  and 
practitioners  are  now  asking  "does  it  work?"     "Is  mainstreaming 
efficacious  for  the  disabled  child?"     And,   "What  about  the 
typical  peer?"    Approaching  these  questions  in  the  standard 
"treatment"  "efficacy"  mentality  may  obscure  more  than 
illuminate.     It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  historical, 
political,  cultural  and  social  context  within  which  this  model  of 
service  is  implemented   (Sarason  and  Doris,  19  79) . 
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For  three  years,  with  the  support  from  a  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  we  have  been  doing  qualitative 
research   (unstructured  interviewing  and  participant  observation) 
(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982)  in  twenty  five  mainstreaming  programs 
nominated  by  parents,  administrators  and  other  service  providers 
in  a  metropolitan  area  and  its  environs  in  the  Northeastern  U.S. 
as  being  exemplary  in  integrating  disabled  youngsters.  Our 
approach  was  designed  to  avoid  the  trap  of  the  efficacy  studies. 
The  concern  was  not  with  the  efficacy  of  mainstreaming  in  the 
narrow  clinical  sense.     We  did  not  approach  our  research  with  the 
question,   "does  mainstreaming  work?"     Rather,  we  wanted  to 
expxore  how  it  worked  and  what  it  was  as  it  was  practiced.  Our 
goal  was  to  see  what  actually  went  on  in  schools,  how  people 
thought  about  mainstreaming,  what  they  did  about  it,  how 
teachers,  administrators  and  students  experience  it.  While 
traditional  efficacy /treatment  studies,  by  design  try  to  purify 
"the  treatment"  by  controlling  foi  extraneous  factors  such  as 
history,  community,  culture  and  structure  of  schools  and  peoples' 
understandings  of  these,  that  was  our  focus.     Rather  than 
isolating  discrete  variables,  our  approach  has  been  to  start  with 
descriptive  case  studies,  and  then  by  comparing  and  contrasting, 
attempting  to  develop  a  more  abstract  understanding  of  what 
special  education,  and  mainstreaming  are  in  schools. 

The  case  studies  in  Part  I  of  this  volume,  and  the  essays  in 
Part  II  are  part  of  the  results  of  our  work. 

We  had  strong  opinions  about  what  was  wrong  with  evaluation 
and  treatment  studies  and  how  to  proceed  with  our  own  work.  For 
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the  rest  of  the  introduction  we  discuss  our  approach  and  the 
problems  we  encountered  implementing  it. 
"Right"  and  "Wrong"  and  the  Efficacy  Question 

As  we  have  suggested,  the  amount  of  time,  money  and  emphasis 
that  has  gone  into  efficacy  studies  in  special  education 
testifies  to  the  myopic  view  people  working  in  that  field  have. 
Given  the  nature  of  "treatments"  and  the  limitations  of  research, 
efficacy  studies  can  never  prove  one  way  or  another  whether 
integration  or  segregation  is  better.     In  fact,  thinking  that 
research  could  decide  this  issue  is  naive  and  displays  pseudo 
science  at  its  worst.     Further,  if  findings  were  more  consistent 
and  clearer  this  would  not  significantly  alter  the  course  of 
events  in  our  administering  programs  to  people  with  special 
needs.     People  are  more  influenced  by  costume,  belief  and 
morality  than  by  the  results  of  studies. 

Another  issue  that  is  often  forgotten  is  that  if  studies 
show  that,  for  example,  segregation  is  more  efficacious  than 
integration,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  that  this  is  true 
under  all  conditions.     Given  peoples'  attitudes,  skills  and 
cormnitment ,  etc.  now,  integration  might  not  prove  to  be 
efficacious  but  that  would  not  mean  that  that  would  be  the  case 
in  the  future.     It  could  be  persuasively  argued  we  are  going 
through  a  period  in  which  that  model  of  service  is  gaining  the 
maturity  needed  to  work,     '  3  bring  up  this  argument  as  an 
illustration  of  a  way  of  thinking  which  undermines  the  usefulness 
of  findings  from  the  efficacy  tradition.     If  social  context  is 
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the  crucial  issue,  the  ''treatments"  potency  is  not  so  much  the 
issue. 

To  illustrate  what  we  are  getting  at  and  to  bring  the  issue 
of  values  into  full  view,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  proves 
u-seful.     While  there  were  no  organized  groups  who  referred  to 
themselves  as  psychologists,  and  special  educators  four  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  we  can  imagine  what  they  might 
have  said  if  they  were  called  together  to  discuss  the  demise  of 
slavery.     Undoubtedly,  some  would  have  suggested  that  freeing  the 
slaves  was  not  in  the  slave's  best  interests,  and  in  fact 
"Negroes"  were  better  off  under  the  rule  of  masters  than  they 
were  in  their  new  found  freedom.     Freedom  was  not  efficacious. 
Others  might  have  said  that  it  should  have  occurred  gradually, 
that  society  was  not  ready  for  so  mc^ny  Black  faces  wandering 
around  footloose.     The  more  progressive  might  have  added  that 
there  was  a  need  for  an  elaborate  system  of  rehabilitation  and 
services  prior  to  release  and  that  until  such  was  in  place, 
masters  ought  to  be  required  to  keep  their  slaves:     "There  should 
be  no  dumping,"  they  might  have  said.     We  probably  would  have  had 
the  position  that  all  slaves  can  function  in  society  and  that  the 
end  of  slavery  should  not  be  categorical. 

How  foolish  these  imagined  remarks  sound.     We  have  passed 
the  time  and  were  well  past  it  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  of  questioning  whether  people  should  be  held  in  the 
bonds  of  slavery,  even  if  they  chose  to  live  under  those 
conditions.     The  law  of  the  land  stated  what  should  be,  and  it 
was  to  be  that  way  no  matter  what  hardships  the  newly  freed  as 
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^  well  as  the  never  enslaved  might  have  to  endure  and  for  how  long 

they  might  have  to  endure  it.     Reactionary  discussions  about  what 
might  have  been,  or  how  much  better  it  had  been  before. would  have 
been  foolish  in  that  those  engaged  in  such  talk  would  not  have 
appeared  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  events  that  had 
just  occurred.     Certainly,  the  decision  to  free  the  slaves 
related  to  economic  and  other  practical  considerations,  but  the 
decision  to  free  this  significant  mass  of  the  population  was  not 
made  because  it  was  sure  to  make  life  easier  for  everyone;  in 
fact,  it  was  made  knowing  that  life  might  be  more  difficult,  that 
freedom  was  not  efficacious.     They    were  made  at  least  in  part 
because  of  moral  and  legal  imperatives  -  there  was  no  other  way. 
The  way  we  think  about  human  beings  had  changed.     There  was  no 
turning  back. 

The  question  that  must  face  people  who  are  doing  research  on 
mainstreaming  and  what  research  might  be  done  relating  to  the 
concept  has  to  deal  with  how  the  concept  will  be  seen  one  hundred 
years  from  now.     Are  the  issues  it  raises  similar  to  those  raised 
by  slavery  -  that  the  way  of  thinking  about  disabilities  has 
changed,  that  there  is  no  turning  back  -  or  is  the  whole  thing  a 
hyped  up  fad  that  will  pass?     In  approaching  this  research  our 
position  is  the  former.     We  believe  that  there  is  a  significantly 
different  conception  of  the  rights  of  students  with  disabilities 
than  held  before.    We  believe  that  recent  court  rulings  and 
government  regulations  testify  to  the  fact  that  "least 
restrictive  alternative"  and  mainstreaming  arfj  not  merely 
^  esoteric  professional  cliches  that  will  pass  us  by. 
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They  are  the  law  and  they  are  the  foundation  for  service 
delivery  to  the  developmentally  disabled  in  the  present  and  the 
future.     This  fact  and  this  understanding  must  guide  our  research 
agendas. 

^      Given  the  strong  position  stated  above,  research  which 
directs  itself  at  such  questions  as  whether  segregated  programs 
work  better  than  integrated  programs  is  irrelevant. 
Mainstreaming  and  least  restrictive  are  concepts  that  require  a 
whole  different  way  of  thinking  about  how  we  approach  research 
related  to  schooling  of  disabled  children.     The  question  is  not 
does  mainstreaming  work,  but  how  can  we  get  it  to  work,  what  are 
the  problems  in  its  conceptualization  and  implementation  that  are 
barriers  to  implementing  programs  that  are  morally  right.  We 
wanted  to  do  accurate  and  rigorous  research  but  we  wanted  it 
framed  in  a  progressive  mode. 

Our  way  of  thinking  about  these  issues  led  to  our  research 
design  but  as  we  got  into  our  work  conceptual  dilemmas  arose 
which  were  difficult  to  deal  with.     The  concept  of  mainstreaming 
appeared  clearer  before  we  started  our  work  than  after  we  were 
emersed  in  the  world  of  the  schools.     Many  different  practices 
were  going  on  under  the  banner  of  mainstreaming  some  of  which  did 
not  fit  our  conception  of  mainstreaming.     Further,  there  were 
tremendous  variations  in  the  use  of  the  concept  of  handicapped  in 
the  programs  we  observed.     When  we  said  we  supported 
mainstreaming  and  that  mainstreaming  was  morally  right,  what 
exactly  were  we  talking  about?    This  undermining  of  our 

confidence  was  an  important  research  experience  for  it  made  us 
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come  to  grips  with  mainstreaming  as  it  was  conceived  by  others, 
not  this  vague  abstraction,  or  ideal  type  invented  in  high 
places. 

I       As  we  got  into  our  research  more,  we  began  to  understand 
that  mainstreaming  as  a  concept  was  more  an  indictment  on  how  we 
think  about  people  with  disabilities  than  it  was  a  concept  to 
celebrate.     If  a  school  system  never  segregated  children,  never 
made  a  big  deal  about  the  differences  between  children  with  and 
without  disabilities,  the  concept  of  mainstreaming  would  not  be 
needed,  in  fact,  the  concept  would  be  foreign  to  such  a  school. 
Such  practices  would  be  so  taken  for  granted  that  to  take  special 
note  of  it,  to  call  it  something,  would    indermine  its 
spontaneity . 

A  truly  integrated  school  would  be  one  where  "mainstreaming" 
was  not  a  salient  concept.     In  our  studies  some  programs  were 
moving  away  from  this  self  consciousness  about  disability  but  for 
the  most  part,  they  were  extremely  self  conscious  that  they  were 
doing  something  unusual,   "mainstreaming".     This  abnormal  state  of 
heightened  awareness  had  to  be  figured  into  our  thinking  and  we 
had  to  come  to  grips  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  only  way  to 
have  integration  is  to  do  away  with  "mainstreaming". 
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Optimist  Research 

In  selecting  our  research  sites  we  mailed  3,186  letters 
asking  people  to  nominate  "successful  mainstreaming  programs", 
(bur  mailing  list  included  the  membership  of  a  number  of  parents 
and  professionals,  of  exceptional  children  groups,  faculty  of  the 
school  of  education  at  the  major  University  located  in  the  area, 
and  the  principals  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  county  of 
focus) .     Only  one  hundred  five  people  nominated  91  programs 
located  in  15  different  school  districts  located  in  a  large 
county  which  includes  a  225,000  populated  city  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States.     Our  26  study  sites  were  selected 
from  those  programs  that  received  multiple  nominations  and 
reflected  our  interest  to  observe  programs  in  different  types  of 
districts,  at  different  grade  levels,  and  a  range  of  disabilities 
and  program  models. 

Why  use  a  selection  procedure  that  is  biased  toward 
successful  practices?     Evaluation  and  efficacy  research  has  not 
been  a  good  friend  to  education  practitioners.     Researchers  have 
brought  bad  news,  evidence  of  failure^  of  ineffective 
intervention,  of  wasted  resource  rather  than  hope  that 
practitioners  can  bring  about  change  and  develop  and  implement 
practices  that  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  students.  Our 
approach  was  to  get  behind  the  scenes  but  also  to  be  positive 
about  what  is  possible.     We  see  most  studies  of  educational 
change  and  innovation  biased  by  design  to  give  both  a  flat  and  a 
negative  picture  of  educational  programs.     Most  studies  are  very 
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limited  in  scope.     They  choose  specific  variables  and  criteria 
for  measuring  success  and  if  the  program  does  not  measure  up  the 
conclusion  is  "no  effect" .     Much  evaluation  research  is  conducted 
a^ter  programs  have  been  in  operation  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
not  giving  the  program  the  time  to  be  realized.     Most  research 
uses  a  random  sample  selection  procedure.     Other  designs  use 
studies  of  pilot  projects.     One  might  expect  that  change  and 
implementation  are  difficult  to  accomplish  and  success  would  be 
the  exception  not  the  rule  yet  sampling  is  done  in  such  a  way  as 
to  wash  out  the  success.     The  standard  evaluation  procedures  and 
treatment  research  is  demoralizing  to  practitioners. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  are  ideologically  committed  to 
integration  of  disabled  children.     We  wanted  a  design  that  would 
maximize  the  opportunity,  celebrate  and  illuminate  success, 
rather  than  lament  the  black  box  behind  failure.     In  addition,  we 
thought  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn  what  to  do  by  studying 
failure.     Highlighting  and  describing  success  could  serve  not 
only  to  boost  morale  but  could  serve  as  models  for  others  as 
well.     In  fact,  as  a  product  of  our  research  we  are  committed  to 
disseminate  what  we  learned  of  practical  value. 

An  advantage  to  the  optimistic  approach,  one  which  worked 
out  beyond  our  expectations,  was  that  approaching  programs  for 
cooperation  with  the  study  with  the  flattering  news  that  they  had 
been  chosen  because  tney  were  nominated  for  doing  something  well, 
would  open  doors  and  make  the  researchers  welcome  visitors  rather 
than  people  to  hide  from.     In  an  age  where  researchers  discuss 
the  difficulty  of  getting  access,  we  were  never  turned  down. 
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In  summary,  we  favor<=:d  the  optimistic  approach  because  we 
thought  that  more  could  be  derived  from  it.     Overall,  we  made 
smart  decisions  in  taking  the  tact  that  we  did,  but  we  had  to 
work  through  conceptual  and  research  issues  as  we  proceeded. 

When  we  began  visiting  selected  programs  we  saw  tremendous 
differences  in  the  quality  of  education  offered  to  both  typical 
and  disabled  children.     Some  programs  nominated  clearly  did  not 
meet  team  members'  ideas  of  exemplary.     We  interviewed  people  who 
nominated  programs  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  nomination.  A 
principal,   for  example,  did  not  know  exactly  what  was  going  on  in 
his  program.     He  knew  that  disabled  children  were  with  typical 
peers  and  he  wasn't  hearing  any  complaints •     He  nominated  the 
class  wanting  to  reward  the  teacher  and  bring  recognition  to  the 
school.     Principals  tended  to  nominate  programs  as  in  our 
example.     Parents  nominated  programs  in  which  th^.ir  particular 
child  had  had  a  good  experience.     Teachers  nominated  other 
teachers  who  had  a  reputation  for  doing  good  things.  Programs 
exist  to  some  extent  in  isolation,  unobserved,  or  at  least  not 
carefully  observed.     People's  judgements  about  what  is  exemplary 
are  limited  by  their  relationship  to  it  and  limited  knowledge  of 
what  actually  goes  on. 

We  began  to  worry  that  our  optimistic  approach  might 

backfire.     We  had  set  up  the  design  to  be  biased  toward  optimism, 

if  we  did  not  find  good  programs  we  would  have  real  reason  for 

pessimism.     Although  we  found  programs  that  were  less  than 
* 

exemplary,  many  were  splendid.     None  were  without  issues  to 
discuss  and  problems  to  illuminate.     This  variety  in  quality, 
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problems,  and  issues,  rather  than  undermining  the  strength  of  our 
study  made  it  more  interesting  having  more  potential  to  increase 
our  understanding  of  what  goes  on  in  schools.     Of  course,  one 
problem  is  we  cannot  say  anything  definitive  about  our  sample. 
We  do  think  we  looked  at  some  of  the  best  programs  available  in 
the  county.     Some  programs  in  our  sample  we  are  sure  are  not  as 
good  as  some  that  did  not  get  included.     We  are  sure  that  many 
not  included  are  much  poorer  than  those  we  observed. 

Of  the  twenty  six  programs  studied  we  chose  twelve  to 
include  in  this  volume.     Our  choice  of  what  to  include  was  not 
made  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  the  programs,  these  are  not  the 
most  exemplary.     Rather,  we  included  case  studies  which  we  felt 
illuminated  issues,  problems  and  accomplishments  best.  The 
research  for  one  case  study  included  here  was  not  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  this  project   (S.  Bruni) .     It  comes  from  a 
dissertation  of  a  person  one  of  the  authors  was  an  advisor  to. 
We  thought  it  to  be  of  such  high  quality  and  illuminated  poor 
practices  so  well  that  we  included  it  here. 
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Multi  Researcher  Qualitative  Design 

There  were  a  total  of  fifteen  people  who  were  involved  in 
the  data  collection  and  analysis  on  the  project.  These  .included 

» 

three  faculty  members  and  twelve  graduate  students.     All  of  the 
graduate  students  except  one  were  in  doctoral  programs.  The 
three  faculty  members  had  conducted  qualitative  studies  prior  to 
this  study  and  most  of  the  graduate  students  had  taken  courses 
and  conducted  qualitative  research  previously.     Those  that  were 
inexperienced  were  involved  in  special  training  sessions  with 
senior  staff.     All  project  researchers  attended  work  sessions 
prior  to  starting  their  research  where  research  procedures  and 
issues  were  presented  and  when  possible,  resolved. 

After  the  pool  of  potential  study  sites  were  established, 
the  researchers  were  assigned  settings  based  on  their  interests, 
and  various  research  related  concerns   (people  without  cars  got 
places  close  to  the  University,  if  a  researcher  had  a  personal 
relationship  with  the  site  we  discouraged  that  being  their 
assignment) .     Depending  on  their  commitment  to  the  project,  some 
researchers  did  one  site,  others  did  more. 

People  were  in  charge  of  conducting  case  studies  single 
handed  although  they  were  guided  by  the  principle  investigators 
who  visited  most  of  the  sites  so  that  they  could  get  a  first  hand 
sense  of  them.    We  had  a  project  advisory  panel,  and  they  visited 
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sites  also  consulting  with  researchers  on  issues  and  research 
strategies, * 

Each  research  visited  each  site  they  studied  a  minimum  of 
twelve  times.     They  followed  qualitative  research  procedure, 
visiting  as  a  participant  observer  attempting  to  have  a  minimal 
impact  on  the  setting  and  observing  what  went  on.     After  each 
observation  session,  sessions  lasted  a  few  hours  each,  the 
researchers  went  to  places  where  they  would  have  the  privacy  to 
write  the  many  pages  of  fieldnotes  required  to  do  the  case 
studies  reported  here.     In  addition  to  the  participant 
observation  fieldnotes  data  consisted  of  the  transcripts  oi  tape 
recorded  interviews  done  in  private  with  the  teachers,  principals 
and  other  staff  that  were  involved  in  the  programs.  Where 
appropriate  students  were  interviewed  also,  curriculum  materials, 
official  documents,  records,  memos,  program  descriptions  were 
also  collected  as  data. 


*S,  Apter      B,  Blatt        B,  Harootunian      J,  Mallan      A,  Ozolins 
R,  Beysr      K,  Butler      S,  Jacques  D,  Sage  S,  Sarason 
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The  researchers  had  autonomy  to  proceed  with  their  study  in 
a  way  that  made  sense  to  the  particular  setting  they  were 
studying.     While  they  went  in  with  a  general  approach,  .the 
specifics  of  how  to  allocate  time  and  what  was  looked  at  was 
decided  after  they  had  the  lay  of  the  land.     The  programs 
observed  varied  considerably  in  structure  and  size  and 
researchers  use  different  strategies  in  studying  different  types 
of  piograms.     In  resource  programs,  for  example,  they  might 
follow  a  student  through  the  day,  as  opposed  to  studying  a  self 
contained  classroom  where  the  class  itself  became  more  the  object 
of  study.     In  an  attempt  to  get  some  comparable  data  across  sites 
a  study  guide  was  developed  and  used.     This  guide   (Appendix  I) 
listed  the  general  areas  that  they  should  think  about  in 
<  collecting  data.     The  guide  served  more  to  sensitize  researchers 

to  important  areas  than  as  a  questionnaire  or  data  gathering 
instrument. 

It  became  evident  as  we  discussed  the  study  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  data  reduction  problem  -  how  would  we  ever  make 
sense  out  of  the  thousands  of  pages  of  fieldnotes  which  would 
amass.     Although  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  proposal,  we 
decided  to  have  the  researchers  write  a  descriptive  case  study  of 
each  site,  highlighting  those  things  that  were  going  on  which 
illuminated  the  workings  of  "mainstreaming"  in  that  particular 
setting.     (At  this  date,  data  has  been  collected  for  twenty  six 
sites  and  twenty  two  case  study  writeups) .     In  addition  to  the 
case  studies  we  formed  a  data  bank  with  each  researcher 
^  contributing  their  fieldnotes,  interview  transcripts  and  other 
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,  data.     Anyone  interested  in  the  data  could  read  the  case  studies 

which  would  provide  an  overview  of  what  the  fieldnotes,  etc. 
contained  and  then  go  to  the  more  complete  data  if  more  detail 
VKis  required.     At  least  five  of  the  graduate  students  working  on 
the  project  were  interested  in  doing  dissertations  using  their 
own  case  studies  combined  with  the  materials  others  had 
collected.     We  agreed  on  a  policy  that  everyone  who  contributed 
data  to  the  study  had  access  to  the  data  bank.     The  case  studies 
in  this  volume  are  refined  versions  of  the  original  case  studies 
submitted  by  project  members. 

Our  open  system,  where  researchers  had  some  autonomy, 
promoted  hard  work  and  creativity  but  worked  against  having 
^        comparable  data  across  sites.     The  graduate  students  and  faculty 

I  members  came  from  different  backgrounds  -  some  were  sociologists, 

others,  special  educators,  others,   school  psychologists,  -  and 
thus  brought  different  emphasis  to  their  work.     The  diversity  is 
evidenced  in  the  studies.     Some  concentrate  on  the  details  of 
class  activity,  a  few  look  at  the  programs  more  realistically, 
their  relationship  to  the  community  and  history  of  the  times. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  make  detail  comparisons  across  sites 
there  were  obvious  consistencies.     While  the  many  people  working 
on  the  project  made  for  an  untidy  data,  it  assured  diversity.  We 
were  able  to  see  special  education  and  "mainstreaming"  not  only 
in  many  settings  but  from  many  different  angles.     In  the 
thousands  of  pages  of  data  we  had  concrete  examples  of  people 
actually  making  sense  out  of  the  world  inhabited  by  concepts  like 

^  integration  and  disabled  children.     With  this  data  we  were  able 
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to  think  better  about  what  people  are  doing  and  thinking  in  the 
schools. 
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Introduction 

''Efficacy  Studies"  is  a  research  tradition  which  attempts  to  see  the 
effectiveness  of  particular  treatments  on  clients.    For  decades,  scholars 
have  conducted  research  on  the  efficacy  of  special  clab^  placement  for 
-disabled  children  (the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped)  as  opposed 
-to  regular  class  assignments  (integrated  with  typical  peers)  (MacMillian, 
1977;  Blatt,  B.  and  Garfunkel,  F.,  1973).    These  studies  have  been  incon- 
clusive.   In  attempting  to  explain  the  contradictory  findings,  practitioners 
who  both  support  and  oppose  special  «"lass  placement  explain  the  dubious 
results  as  a  product  of  design  problems  that    plague  field  based  experiments 
(i.e.,  contamination  by  extraneous  variables,  non  random  assignrent  of 
subjects)   (Bruininks  and  Rynder,  1971;  Guskin  and  Spicker,  l*" '  ). 

With  the  advent  of  public  law  9A-142,  public  schools  are  mandated  to 
provide  education  to  children  in  the  least  restrictive  environments 
possible.    Evaluators,  policy  makers  and  practitioners  are  now  asking 
"does  it  work?"    "Is  mainstreaming  efficacious  for  the  disabled  child?" 
And  "\^Jhat    about  their  typical  peers?"    By  taking  the  client,  in  this  case 
children,  as  the  ixnit  of  analysis,  efficacy  studies    lose  sight  of  the 
historical,  political,  cultural  and  social  conte.  .  within  \  ..ich  treatment 
modalities  are  implemented. 

For  the  past  two  years  ve  have  been  doing  qualitative  field  research 
(unstructured  interviews  and  participant  observation)  (Bogdcn,  R.  and 
Biklen,  S.K. ,  1981)  in  twenty  five  mainstreaming  school  prc-rams.    We  got 
■;our  sample  by  asking  parents,  administrators  and  other  service  providers 
:to  nominate  programs  they    considered  to  be  exemplary  in  integrating 
disabled  youngsters.    We  chose  sights  that  received  multiple  nominations. 
Our  sample  contained  a  wide  range  of  types  of  programs  as  well  as  programs 
that  served  a  wide  range  of  types  of  disability.    The  concern  of  our  research 
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was  not  with  the  efficacy  of  mainstrear.ing  in  the  narrov  clinical  sense. 
We  did  not  approach  our  research  with  the  question,  '*does  mains treaming 
work?"    Rather,  vTe  wanted  to  explore  how  it  worked.    Our  goal  was  to  see 
Lwhat  actually  went  on  in  schools,  how  people  thought  about  mains treaming, 
_what  they  did  about  it,  how  teachers,  administrators  and  students  experience 
it.    \^±le  traditional  efficacy  studies,  by  design,  try  to  purify  the 
treatment  uf  controlling  for  extraneous  factors  such  as  history,  the 
community  the  schools  are  located  in,  as  well  as  the  culture  and  structure 
of  schools,  that  was  our  focus.    Rather  than  isolating  discrete  variables, 
our  approach  has  been  to  start  with  descriptive  case  studies.    What  follows 
is  the  first  of  those  studies,  a  description  of  a  program  for  "learning 
disabled"  and  "neurologically  impaired"  students  at  Hutton  High  School.* 


^/ll  the  names  of  persons  and  places  have  been  changed. 
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Hutton  Hip,}):     An  Overview 

Hutton  is  one  of  Central  Ciuy's  four  comprehensive  high  schools* 
It  was  built  in  the  mid-fifties  and  recently  renovated  at  the  cost  of  over 
•three  million  dollars  •    Central  is  a  iref^iuTn  size  American  city  located  in 
the  energy  consuming  northeast •    Residents  will  tell  you,  with  a  hint  of 
pride,  that  it  is  used  as  a  marketing  test  area  because  it  parallels  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  ethnic,  racial  and  socio-economic  composition.  It 
is  typical  in  other  ways.     As  you  go  east  from  the  downtown  on  Cole 
Street,  the  buildings  change  from  large  banks  and  stores  to  slums  and  public 
projects,  to  old  declining  stately  one  family  residences,  to  better  suburban 
homes,  to  more  recently  built  suburban  developments*    Hutton  is  on  Cole,  on 
the  edge  of  the  city,  just  beyond  the  old  one  family  houses  and  before  the 
upper  middle  class  suburb  of  Manchester*     The  homes  around  the  school  are 
well  kept  and  substantial,  but  the  people  in  the  area  say,  "it  is  not  as 
nice  as  it  used  to  be/'    When  the  cities  of  the  Northeast  were  more  popular, 
it  was  thee  place  to  live.    Being  a  neighborhood  school,  its  students  were 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  lawyers,  doctors  and  professors*     It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  merit  scholars  and  roster  of  students  who  had  gone  on  to 
the  most  prestigeful  colleges  in  the  :icuntry* 

In  the  early  sixties,  with  the  flight  to  the  suburbs,  Hutton  began 
losing  some  of  its  professional  population.     In  addition,  with  urban  renewal 
downtown,  the  poor  inner  city  Black  neighborhoods  began  moving  further  up 
Cole  Street*    Madison  High  School,  the  school  located  downtown,  use  to  serve 
the  inner  city  population  but  early  in  the  seventies  all  of  its  facilities, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  vocational  wing,  were  closed*    Hany  of  the 
poor  inner  city  students  were  reassigned  to  Hutton*    Presently,  Hutton  High 
has  almost  forty  two  percent  of  its  1»100  plus  student  body.  Black,  a 
percentage  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  as  well  as  the  principals 
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know  is  close  to  the  mariinirr.  allo^'tc!  1>l  f  c**:     .   ici.cH'l  can  be  subjected  to 
court  ordered  desegregation,  a  predica'^-jnt  they  want  to  cvoid. 

Old  timers  to  the  school  and  residents  who  had  children  in  the  school 
,  in  the  sixties  and  early  seventies,  tell  var  stories.    During  jthe  flower 
7  child-Viet  Nam  era,  Hutton  had  a  principal  that  is  described  as  being  an 
expert  on  innovation  and  creative  curriculum  but  an  incop.petent  disci- 
plinarian.    The  kids  ran  wild,  the  story  goes,  embroiled  in  various  move- 
ments  ifoot,  getting  Inspiration  from  the  campus  of  a  major  University  a 
few  miles  away.    There  was  racial  strife,  a  strong  anti-war  movement,  drugs 
and  "hippies".    Button's  reputation  began  to  tarnish  among  many  middle  class 
parents  as  they  worried  about  the  dangers  they  imagined  lurked  behind  the 
lockers. 

Hank  Polsky  has  been  the  principal  for  five  years.    He  is  known  for 
running  a  tight  ship.    While  some  parents  describe  him  as  too  authoritarian, 
the  great  majority  express  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  P.,  as  he  is  affection- 
ately referred  to,  for  establishing  law  and  order  and  a  truce  in  racial 
strife.    His    dream  is  to  turn  Hutton  around,  to  have  it  gain  back  some  of 
the  glory  of  the  old  days.    But  the  battle  is  uphill  and  he  knows  it.  For 
riov%  he  would  settle  for  having  it  remain  as  good  as  it  is  and  to  have  it 
better  serve  the  needs  of  poorer  students.    Approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  middle  class  children  who  could  go  to  Hutton,  choose  not  to, 
enrolling  in  private  and  parochial  schools.    One  of  the  hopes  Hank  has  is 
to  draw  some  of  these  students  back  while  satisfying  the  present  college 
\  lound  population  so  that  they  will  not  leave.    This  strategy  is  one  way 
La  hopes  to  deal  with  the  unfavorable  racial  balance  and  equally  troubling 
problem,  declihing  enrollments. 
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Throu£hout  the  schcjl  district the  school  age  population  Is  on 
the  decline.    VJith  inflation,  there  has  been  budget  cuts  and  reduction 
of  services.    The  teachers  came  close  to  striking  last  year  over  a 


the  city  is  high  especially  between  Hutton  and  Manchester.  Principals 
of  the  various  schools  hive  been  set  against  each  other  in  their  struggle 
for  funds.    Principals  don^t  get  things  easily  in  the  district  except  for 
troublesome  students  and  "dead  wood"  teachers    other  principals  are  trying 
to  pass  off.    Hank  is  particularly  concerned  with  having  to  drop  subjects 
that    have  low  enrollments  (advanced  languages,  college  biology,  math  and 
English)  but  serve  the  college  bound  students  that  he  is  interested  in 
maintaining. 

The  spirit  at  Hutton  school  is  far  from  bleak.    There  are  exciting 
things  happening;  an  accomplished  drama  group,  a  new  Olympic  sis.e  swimming 
pool  that  has  already  brought  hundreds  of  community  residents  to  the  school 
each  week  and  has  been  an  impetus  for  the  development  of  the  athletic 
program.    Some  students  do  obtain  impressive  scholastic  records.  The 
school  is  attractive  and  well  maintained. 

Increasingly,  people  think  of  it  as  a  "safe"  place  to  send  their 
children.    While  keeping  the  middle  class  is  a  dominant  concern  of  Hanks, 
he  is  concerned  and  under  pressure  to  improve  the  performance  of  low 
achieving  students.    The  state  has  recently  Instituted  a  minimum  competency 
requirement  for  graduation.     This  test  looms  large  in  his  thoughts  in  that 
•continued  certification,  it  has  been  threatened,  depends  on  eighty  percent 
of  the  seniors  passin^. . 


-contract  dispute  mainly  involving  wages.    Rivalry  between  schools  in 
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Most  teachers  and  administrators  describe  the  school  as  consisting 
of  two  types  of  students:    the  strong  and  the  weak.    As  one  teacher  told 
roe: 

We  really  don't  have  a  bell  curve,  no  substantial  middle.  ^ 
^       You  got  the  poor  from  the  projects  and  downto\>m  and  then 
r        the  University  kids  and  those  from  Mulroy  Hills. 

Some  of  the  strong  students  are  sons  and  daughters  of  Black  profes- 
sionals as  well  as  inner  city  Blacks,  and  there  are  Blacks  and  Whites 
that  form  friendships  across  racial  line?  but  by  and  large  friendship 
groups  are  color  matched  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  poor  students 
are  Black.    Not  that  there  is  overt  hostility  between  the  races  or  if 
you  go  into  the  lunchroom  or  walk  dov-n  the  hall,  you  would  not  see  an 
occasional  Black  and  m±te  together.    But  there  are  "Black  students"  and 
••White  students'*.    While  not  fully  soclslly  integrated,  the  Black 
students  I  talked  to  agreed  with  the  cor:nent: 

••Now  the  Black  and  White  stuff  here  ain't  that  bad.  Machias 
High,  that's  got  a  lot  of  Blacks  but  it's  a  White  school. 
This  isn't.    Here  you  got    Black  kids  in  different  activities, 
on  committees  and  stuff."     (a  Black  student) 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Hutton  was  described  to  me  as: 

"...a  fashion  show.    Everyone  tried  to  outdo  the  other.  You 
talk  to  kids  around  here  and  that's  v:hat  they'll  say.    The  kids 
in  my  neighborhood  talk  about  it  in  that  way...    It's  not  only 
how  they  dress  that  makes  it  a  fashion  show,  it's  the  way  people 
are  showing  off."    (a  Black  student) 

*         Partly  because  of  the  past,  the  era  of  academic  excellence,  and 
.'because  high  schools  are  defined  that  vcy,  still  an  important  thing  to 
show  off  is  academic  achievement.    While  for  some  that  means  high  grades 
in  regents  classes  and  getting  into  Kar\ard,  for  others  it  means  accumu- 
lating enough  Carnegie  units  and  passing  the  Minimum  Competency  Test  so 
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they  can,  as  they  put  It,  "walk  across  that  stage".    Hutton  High,  by 
expecting    and  requiring  certain  minimum  academic  achievement  in  order  to 
advance,  places  some  of  its  students,  no  matter  how  hard  they  try,  in  a 
Rubious  position  of  being  inferior,  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap* -Some  drop 
out,  but  as  I  was  told  less  and  less  of  this  occurs.    Lack  of  jobs,  free 
lunches,  medical  care,  keeps  more  and  more  kids  hanging  on,  if  not  ±n 
high  school*    While  they  are  present  in  increasiag  numbers,  students  who 
do  not  achieve  academically,  who  fall  behind  the  minimum  standards,  are 
marsinal  to  the  school,  its  failures. 

The  community  Hutton  is  located  in,  Hutton's  history,  its  problems, 
itp  strengths,  its  students,  and  what  it  values  have  to  be  understood  in 
order  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  special  education  and  mains treaming  in  this 
institution.    What  is  being  done  at  this  school  for  neurolcgically 
impaired  and  L.D»  students  is  considered  exemplary  by  some  but  if  it  works 
it  is  because  it  has  modest  goals  that  fit  the  culture  of  the  school.  It's 
goal  is  to  help  students  who  are  marginal  to  the  school,  survive,  to  hold 
on,  and  to  make  it  through,  to  "walk  across  that  stage". 
Administration 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  Inbreeding  in  Central  City's  School  Administration. 
Hank  like  most  administrators  have  come  up  through  the  ranl'^  and  realize, 
given  their  commitments  to  family  and  community  and  declining  job  oppor- 
tunities in  other  districts,  that  they  will  remain  employed  by  the  district 
for  the  rest  of  their  work  lives.     Even  though  many  of  the  administrators 
are  young,  in  their  late  thirties  and  forties,  they  are  old  timers  in  the 

sense  that  they  have  been  around,  and  have  strong  opinions  about  how  the 
* 

system  works. 
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Hank  like  other  administrators  in  the  district  think  in  terms  of 
there  being  two  distinct  categories  of  administrators;  those  in  the  Central 
office  or  "downtown"  and  those  in  the  school,  or  as  they  put  it  "on  the 
ftbnt  lines".    The  latter  includes  principals.    While  principals'  futures 
ara  intimately  tied  to  the  district,  the  central  office  administrators 
feel  that  the  success  of  the  district  is  intimately  tied  to  having  things 
happen  in  the  schools.    There  is  a    lot  of  conflict  end  charges  levied 
between  the  downtown -and  the  principals  about  who's  responsible  when  things 
don't  happen,  but  it's  within  the  family.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  acting 
though  and  drawing  the  line  but  there  is  a  spirit  of  reluctant  cooperation 
on  both  sides.    Hank  like  other  principals  identify  with  "their"  schools 
and  only  with  each  other  in  confirmation  of  the  difference  between  the 
central  administration  and  themselves. 

Principals  in  the  Central  City  School  District  have  a  degree  of 
autonomy.    Special  Education  programs  are  not  "forced  down  their  throats", 
"you  are  given  a  choice,  or  at  least  you  are  consulted".    The  principal's 
dispositions  toward  programs  for  "disabled  students"  are  important  in  having 
them  placed  in  the  schools  and  can  affect  their  nature  once  they  are  there. 
Hank  is  positively  disposed. 

Hank,  responding  to  the  question,  'Vhy  have  you  taken  special  education 
classes  into  your  school",  reveals  his  motivation; 

"I'll  be  honest.     Everyone  has  the  right  to  an  education  but  lets 
face  the  other  reasons.     This  high  school  has  an  unfavorable  racial 
balance  and  declining  enrollment.    To  put  it  bluntly,  I  need 
bodies.    If  the  students  are  desirable,  the  other  principals  will 
fight  over  giving  them  up.    Special  education  provided  me  with  a 
chance  because  principals  don't  fight  for  the  handicapped ,  at 
least  not  yet." 
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lt's clear  that  Hank  sees  special  educi:tion  program?   ai    a  tool  to  solve 
probleiD*?.    He  sees  taking  the  lead  among  the  high  schools  In  developing 
special  education  programs  as  a  way  of  bringing  recognition  to  the  school. 
Others,  in  the  same  circumstances,  see  such  programs  not  as  a  help  and  a 
credit  but  as  a  burden.    Who  knows  why  Hank  sees  it  the  way  he  does; 
perhaps  his  religious  background,  or  the  fact  that  he  has  a  relative 
active  in  special  education,  or  his  optimism,  or  his  pro-active  approach 
to  problems. 

Hank  wanted  the  program  for  neurologically  impaired  and  learning 
disabled  kids  but  all  the  marks  are  not  plusses  for  Hank  with  special 
education.    He  has  immediate  problems  to  lespond  to. 

"We're^ under  pressure  to  start  this  new  qualifying  school  for 
kids  who  aren't  keeping  up  to  grade  le^'el  (not  special 
education).    Then  they  keep  hitting  us  with  budget  cuts." 


While  I  was  observing  at  Hut ton  High,  Hank  was  asked  to  take  a  self- 
contained  class  for  autistic  kids,  the  first  such  program  in  the  city. 
His  reaction  to  that  request  is  instructive  in  the  ordeal  of  balancing 
his  positive  disposition  to  special  education  and  the  other  pressures 
he  is  under.  ^ 

"I  just  can't  handle  it  with  all  the  pressure  I'm  under  now.  r 
We  have  three  EMH  programs  and  then  Laura's  severely 
emotionally  disturbed  class  and  then  the  IjD  and  the  resource 
room.    I  want  to  start  good  programs,  programs  that  caawork.. 
that  can  bring  the  kids  together  with  other  kids.    The  district 
asks  me  to  take  kids  and  they  give  you  a  special  ed  teacher  and 
nothing  else.    Hell,  if  you  keep  taking  classes,  that^s  an 
additional  load  on  the  regular  teachers.    The  special  ed  teacher 
can't  teach  the  high  school  curriculum.    These  handicapped  kids, 
if  they're  in  regular  classes,  have  to  be  with  regular  teachers 
but  they  don't  get  any  support.    The  central  office  doesa' t 
realize  that  it  takes  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  resources  than  just 
the  special  ed  teacher  to  run  a  special  ed  program  in  a  high 
school." 
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Hank's  approach  to  the  central  office  Is  suspicious.    At  times,  he 
thinks  the  people  downtown  are  playing  the  numbers  game.     "They  are  more 
concerned  with  how  It  looks  on  paper  than  with  what  Is  going  on,"  Every 
nfew  class  he  takes,  he  tells  me,  there  are  promises  made  about  teacher's 
aides  and  additional  resources  but  once  the  program  gets  ^n,  they  start 

I 

( 

withdrawing  such  help.  j 
Hank  is  sincere  in  wanting  the  special  ed  program  to  be  exemplary  » 
and  to  be  a  positive  force  In  the  school,  but  while  he  is  willing  to  add 
classes,  he  has  not  developed  a  cohesive  program.     At  Hutton,  each  special 
education  class  is  an  entity  unto  Itself.    There  is  no  central  planning 
for  all  the  activities.    In  addition,  these  classes  are  not  integrated 
Into  the  larger  school,  that  is,  while  they  are  physically  present 
(:'"tcgrated)  and  their  students  may  be  with  typical  students,  their 
presence  has  not  been  articulated  so  as  to  make  them  an  integral  part 
of  this  school,  a  school  which  honors  academic  achievement.    The  kids 
p^ay  be  in  the  school  but  how  special  education  fits  into  Button's 
philosophy,  what  it  values  and  strives  for,  its  way  of  doing  things,  has 
yet  to  be  conceptualized.    The  central  office,  from  Hank's  perspective,  | 
has  not  been  very  helpful.    He  is  not  sure  who  is  in  charge  of  making 
special  education  work  in  his  school.    He  feels  that  what  goes  on  in  his 
school  is  his  responsibility  but  v/hen  special  ed  programs  were  more 
centralized,  the  director  of  special  ed  was  in  charge  and  Hank  deferred 
to  his  presumed  expertise. 

Hank  knows  very  little  about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  special  education. 
The  director  of  special  education  in  the  central  office  is  seen  as  having  ' 
the  technical  knowledge  concerning  types  of  disabilities  and  what  children 
who  have  specific  disabilities  need.     By  pointing  out  Hank's  lack  of 
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knowledge  Is  not  lo  criticize  hin.    \i1icn  he  did  his  degree  work,  special 
education  was  not  a  part  of  the  curriculuiiu     He  dues  take  pait  in  various 
educational  opportunities,  but  none  have  provided  him  with  a  way  of  thinking 
fi*0TTt  special  education  so  as  to  do  effective  planning.    This  puts  him  in 
a  bind  he  feels.    He  Is  pro-Integration,  If  It  Is  done  the  right  way, 
that  the  program  Is  good,  but  he  Is  not  sure  what  Is  "good**.    He  also  feels 
distrust  toward  the  central  office.    He  feels  he  Is  responsible  for  his 
school  and  for  the  special  ed  program  within  it  but  he  gets  advice  from 
rhp  central  office  which  he  does  not  trust  completely.    He  feels  that  the 
central  administration's  interests  may  not  always  coincide  with  his  and 
his  school.    He  is  not  in  a  good  position  to  effectively  negotiate  with 
them.     For  example,  demand  certain  resources  in  exchange  for  taking  on 
additional  special  education  classes. 
Marge's  Program 

While  officially  known  as  a  resource  program  for  neurologlcally 
impaired  and  learning  disabled  students,  most  people  including  Hank  refer 
to  the    program  that  is  our  focus  as  "Marge's  program".    Marge's  program 
evolved  out  of  existing    programs.    As  Hank  explained: 

"We  looked  around  and  could  see  that  some  of  the  kids  that  were 
in  the  school  already,  were  learning  disabled.     Some  couldn't 
read  and  they  didn't  have  a  program.    Marge  was  certified  and 
interested,  so  we  figured  we  might  as  well  set  ■'t  up." 

Mr,  P.  originally  brought  Marge  (Mrs.  Katz)  to  the  school  to  be  a 
teacher  in  a  resource  room.    He  recruited  her  or  "stole  her"  as  such  a 
transfer  is  often  referred  to  by  principals,  from  a  jr.  high  in  the 
district.    He  heard  she  was  good  and  he  is  happy  because  he  didn't  get 
fooled.    She  works  hard  and  is  effective.    While  Marge  will  complain  and 
demand  and  give  Hank  "a  hard  time",  he  respects  her  and  he  is  glad  he 
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has  got  her.     She  Is  satisfied  with  Hank.    One  thing  that  Hani:  is 
particularly  happy  about  with  Marge  is  the  way  she  has  become  an  integral 
par*"  nf  the  school,  as  he  put  It: 

**I  believe  that  the  special  ed  teachers  ought  to  really  be  a 
part  of  the  school,  not  Islands.     The  teachers  have  to  be 
integrated  otherwise  the  other  teachers  aren't  Interested. 
I  don't  go  around  twisting  my  teachers'  arms  about  takln^^ 
handicapped  kids.     The  special  education  teachers  do.  They 
have  gained  the  respect  of  all  of  the  teachers  and  that  makes 
whatever  is  happening  here,  happen." 

Mr.  P.  supports  the  concept  of  mains treamlng  and  he  supports  Marge 
but  he  has  conflicting  demands,  and  limited  expertise.    He  will  fight 
to  help  the  program  when  asked  but  for  the  most  part,  it  is  Marge's 
program. 

The  Teacher  and  The  Aide 

Un?lke  many  special  education  teachers.  Marge  not  only  participates 
in  the  school  as  a  teacher  of  "special  students",  she  coaches  the  tennis 
team,  is  active  in  other  ways  in  school  affairs  and  she  can  be  counted 
on  to  appear  at  regular  school  events.     She  is  in  and  out  of  the  teachers' 
lounge,  in  the  halls,  up  visiting  other  teachers.    She  does  much  of  her 
business  v?ith  regular  teachers  through  casual  encounters  that  regularly 
occur.    Marge's  presence  is  known  in  the  school.    She  knows  many  people 
and  uses  the  school's  resources  to  enhance  her  program. 

She  is  an  energetic,  attractive,  well  dressed,  black  reddish  haired, 
thirty  seven  year  old  woman  who  has  two  children  of  her  own  ^*id  a  husband 
who  is  a  businessman.    She  went  to  a  small  state  teachers  college  in  New 
York  and  was  permanently  certified  as  an  elementary  school  teacher  upon 
completing  her  degree  in  the  early  sixties.    She  worked  in  a  iuburban 
school  district  for  a  number  of  years  but  didn't  like  it  and  quit.  Jobs 
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becai'ie  hard  to  get  and  she  did  not  have  one.    Then  one  day,  as  slie  tells 
the  story,  she  was  called  by  the  Director  of  Special  Education  in  Central 
City  (who  has  since  left)  and  asked  if  she  wanted  to  work  as  a  resource 
teacher  in  a  junior  high.    This  was  eight  years  ago.    As  Marge  puts  it, 
^  didn't  even  know  what  a  resource  teacher  was.    The  way  it  was  described 
wasn't  exactly  the  way  it  was  either," 

Marge  got  her  training  on  the  job,    Mona,  the  teacher  who  taught  the 
resource  program  next  to  hers  at  the  junior  high,  was  "great",     "She  was 
so  positive.     She  taught  me  everything  I  know,"    Mona  is  now  at  Hutton, 
too,  across  and  down  the  hall  and  still  a  supportive  colleague* 

The  state  department  of  education  began  making  moves  to  certify 
special  ed  teachers •    Marge  had  been  a  resource  room  teacher  for  three 
years  and  therefore  fell  under  a  grandfather  clause  which  made  her  eligible 
to  receive  permanent  certification  as  a  teacher  of  the  learning  disabled 
and  emotionally  disturbed.    As  she  points  out,  "this  was  without  ever 
having  taken  a  special  education  course."    She  does  not  identify  with  the 
field  of  special  education,  and  this  may  be  to  her  advantage  in  making  her 
program  at  Hutton  High  a  success* 

To  this  day,  she    has  not  taken  any  formal  training  in  special  education. 
She  has  taken  district  workshops,  the  most  helpful  to  her  being  a  structured 
learning  training  program.    In  regard  to  training  experiences  in  special 
education,  she  has  this  to  say: 

"Lots  of  times  when  they  talk  about  learning  disabilities  and 
emotional  disturbance,  they    discuss  how  the  people  become 
learning  disabled  and  emotionally  disturbed,  the  various 
theories,  the  origins  of  the  conditions*    What  I  really  need 
is  help  with  dealing  with  what  the  kids  are  nov  and  what  I  can 
do  to  help,*  How  I  can  help  them  live  on  their  l^^," 
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The  year  prior  to  this.  Marge  was  a  resource  teacher  at  Hut ten  High. 
This  Is  the  first  year  of  her  program  for  neurologlcally  inipaired,  learning 
disabl**d  students,  although  a  number  of  the  students  mentioned  that  they 
did  r.ct  think  that       was  very  much  different  from  what  they  did  last  year, 
and  two  teachers  Indicated  that  they  did  not  know  that  she  was  Involved 
with  a  new  program.    As  she  explains  It: 

"Before  this  year,  I  was  doing  a  resource  program.    There  were 
kids  In  that  program  and  E.M.H.  and  E.D.  prograjis  that  weren't 
really  being  served  properly.    They  were  more  learning  dlsabxed 
and  neurologlcally  Impaired  than  what  those  programs  served. 
The  resource  p^^^ram  was  moving  much  more  to  a  model  for  serving 
the  emotionally  disturbed.    There  was  a  need  for  this  kind  of 
program  so  I  volunteered." 


She  is  pi  eased  with  what  she  has  accomplished. 


"The  teachers  here  are  really  terrific.    I  had  my  doubts  but 
everything  is  working  out.    There  are  other  special  education 
programs  in  the  school;  three  E.M.H.  classes,  a  severely 
emotionally  disturbed  and  the  resource.    So  the  teachers  here 
know  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  kids  and  they  are  in 
the  regular  class.    All  but  the  severely  emotionally  disturbed 
are  mains treamed .    It  makes  it  easier  when  the  teachers  are 
great.    In  some  ways  I  am  lucky  because  I  was  here  before  as 
a  resource  teacher.    I  have  some  of  the  kids  now  that  I  had 
last  year.    These  kids  needed  more  academic  stuff  and  less 
social  and  therapy.    This  type  of  program  is  more  appealing 
to  me." 

Marge's  previous  experiences  with  resource  programs  left  her  fiustrated  and 
ready  for  a  change.    Thinking  back  on  the  students  she  had  in  junior  high 
school,  she    says  that  many  of  them  are  now  in  jail.    A  young  man  who  was 
currently  on  trial  for    murder  in  Central  City  is  one  of  her  ex-students. 
As  she  puts  it,  **having  those  kinds  of  students  'really  gets  you  dov-n. '" 
She  describes  her  present  students  as  having  more  physiologxcal  and 
learning  problem3  and  not  being  "as  emotionally  disturbed"  as  those  she 
had  last  year.    Two  of  the  students,  Jason  and  Leroy  she  points  out,  have 
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behavior  problems  in  addition  to  their  neurological  problems.  While 
some  of  the  students  have  been  in  trouble  in  school  and  with  the  police, 
for  the  most  part,  she  thinks  of  them  as  "nice  kids".    Even  those  of  her 
^students  that  are  behavior  and  attendance  problems,  she  gets  along  with 
-well.    They  are  responsive  to  her  requests.     She  cares  about  her  students 
and  they  care  about  her.    This  personal  bond  she  has  with  the  students 
l3  central  to  what  the  program  contributes  to  the  students'  well  being. 
1  acked  Marge  what  was  satisfying  about  her  job.    She  said: 

*'tVkh  people  like  Mark.    Now,  if  you  look  at  his  record,  he 
sounds  awful.    He  has  made  a  lot  of  progress.    And,  last 
year,  three  graduated.     T  don*t  know,  soaie  of  these  kids 
are  my  kids.    I  really  love  them.    I  try  to  do  something 
for  them." 

VHiile  Marge  describes  her  students  as  "neurologically  impaired"  and 
"learning  disabled",  she  has  no  training  which  would  indicate  that  she  has 
an  understanding  of  what  these  phrases  mean  prof essicaally .    For  her  they 
mean  that  the  school  psychologist  in  consultation  with  the  school  psy- 
chiatrist has  officially  designated  them  as  having  these  conditions.  She 
sees  their  problems  in  simpler  terms  "they  have  trouble  learning"  and 
sees  such  classifications  as  administratively  useful  but  not  very 
meaningful . 

Reading  through  the  records  it  is  apparent  that  such  designations 
are  made  in  light    of  what  programs  are  available.    That  is,  before 
Marge's  class  existed,  there  were  no  programs  for  children  designated 
neurologically  impaired  and  learning  disabled  at  the  high  school  level 
and  most  of  the  children  who  are  now  in  the  program  were  not  labeled  as 
such.    It  is  only  recently  that  they  have  been  reclassified.    Her  students 
have  been  in  classes  for  educable  mentally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed 
and  resource  programs  prior  to  this  year.    Marge,  in  part,  attributes 
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their  educational  backg^round  as  a  source  of  their  problLr..  .  in  thr.t  r.he 
sees  that  they  have  not  been  prepared  to  learn  orally  (instead  of  by 
the  printed  page),  something  that  she  emphasizes  in  her  approach.  In 
commenting  on  her  o\m  preparation  for  heading  up  the  program,  she  points 
^ut  that  most  of  the  students  are  functioning  at  an  elementary  school 
level  so  her  training  in  reading  and  math  are  appropriate. 

Alfred,  or  Mr.  Armstrong  as  the  students  call  him,  is  the  full  time 
teachers  aide  attached  to  the  program.    The  principal.  Marge  and  everyone 
who  is  attached  to  the  program  sing  his  praises.    He  is  reliable,  inter- 
ested and  active  in  the  program.    Born  in  Alabama,  he  moved  to  Syracuse 
when  he  was  very  young.    He  went  through  the  public  school  system, 
graduating  from  Hutton's  football  rival,  Manchester  High.    His  first  job 
with  the  school  system  was  a  hall  monitor  in  a  junior  high.    When  a  teaching 
assistant  working  in  the  same  school  in  a  resource  program  left,  he  applied 
and  got  the  job.    Later  he  asked  for  a  transfer  and  wound  up  with  Marge. 
He  is  pleased  with  their  relationship.    Alfred  likes  his  work  but  the  pay 
is  difficult  for  him  to  live  on.    He  goes  to  college  two  nights  a  week  and 
he  doesn^t  have  money  to  have  much  of  a  social  life.    He  is  working 
toward  a  degre^  in  social  work,  is  twenty  seven  years  old,  about  five 
feet,  eleven  inches  and  he  is  Black. 
The  Room 

Marge's  room  is  on  the  first  floor  half  way  down  the  corridor  at  a 
busy  intersection.    Across  the  hall  is  another  special  education  class, 
a  resource  class,  but  the  other  special  education  programs  are  spread  out 
through  the  school.    The  room  Marge  occupies  is  small,  perhaps  half  the 
size  of  a  regular  room.    Her  homeroom  class,  which  is  comprised  of  typical 
students  has  about  twenty  five  in  it  and  they  pack  the  room.  During 
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homeroom  there  are  not  enough  seats  to  acconnnodate  all.     One  wall  is 
windows  facing  an  open  space  which  makes  the  room  light.    The  class  is 
set  up  vith  Marge's  desk  in  front,  and  c  circle  of  seats  all  around  the 
sides.    Most  of  thi  chairs  are  made  of  plastic  and  have  large  formica 
tep  vriting  surfaces  attached.    Others  have  no  x^iting  surface  attached 
anu  €11  e  behind  desks.    The  furniture  is  not  uniforro  in  its  vintage  or 
style.    The  impression  is  that  it  was  furnished  with  what  could  be 
Scrounged  from  the  storage  room.    In  general,  the  room  is  not  very 
attractive.     In  the  front  of  the  room  on  the  lefthand  side,  looking  toward 
the  blackboard  is  an  old  t.v.  high  off  the  ground  on  a  stand.    It  was 
never  used  when  I  was  there  or  referred  to  as  working  and  being  used. 
It  serves  as  a  place  to  store  a  box.    There  is  a  small  American  flag 
sticking  out  of  the  wall  next  to  the  blackboard.    Marge's  desk  is  cluttered 
with  books  and  papers,  some  are  in  piles.    There  are  two  filing  cabinets 
in  front  with  a  very  small  cheap  globe  on  one.    There  is  a  bulletin  board 
next  to  the  dcor  with  a  sign  on  it  giving  emergenc}^  evacuation  instructions. 
On  the  cork  is  written,  graffiti  style,  "Rams  No.  1". 
The  Students 

There  are  thirteen  students  in  Marge's  program.    Besides  having  been 
enrolled  in  the  program  and  having  a  history  of  school  failure,  there  is 
great  diversity  among  the  students  who  spend  the  fourth  period  in  room  108. 
Almost  all  were  left  back  in  early  grades.    By  the  time  they  were  in 
junior  high,  they  were  all  reading  at  levels  far  below  their  grade  level, 
many  at  the  standard  of  the  second  and  third  grade.    All  had  spent  time  in 
various  special  education  classes.    Most  have  had  "their  problem"  or 
diagnosis  changed    several  times.    Lou,  for  example,  who  is  not  seventeen 
and  about  six  foot  two  inches,  was  diagnosed  early  in  elementary  school 
as  having  delayed  speech,  attributed  to  emotional  disturbance.  After 


having  a  series  of  tests,  hir,  10  ir  listed  as  being  fifty  four  and  being 
mentally  retarded.    An  IQ  (full  scale  Wechsler)  given  two  years  ago 
resulted  In  a  score  of  eighty  three  and  he  Is  now,  labeled  "learning 
di:;abled'*.    While  all  the  students  in  the  program  have  officially  been 
ci3gnosed  either  learning  disabled  or  neurologically  impaired  by  the 
cchcol  districts  psychiatrist,  in  reading  through  the  records,  one  gets 
the  feeling  that  such  a  designation  is  as  fragile  as  all  the  rest  that 
have  been  applied  to  these  youngsters  during  their  careers.    One  gets  the 
impression  that  for  the  most  part,  the  professionals  do  not  know  what  the 
problems  of  these  children  are  and  at  another  historical  period,  in  another 
place,  they  might  not  have  diagnosed  what  they  are  now. 

Controversy  fills  the  professional  literature  around  the  concept  of 
learning  disabled.     It  seems  fruitless  to  argue  that  these  students  are 
or  are  not  what  it  says  they  are  in  the  records.    People  involved  in  and 
related  to  Marge's  program  accept  the    label  and  use  it  but  there  are 
certain    ironies  about  the  way  some  of  the  students  are  referred  to.  Lou, 
for  example,  is  referred  to  as  "really  learning  disabled"  as  if  the  rest  of 
the  students  are  somewhat  less  than  fully.    Some  of  the  students  are 
described  as  not  really  belonging  in  the  class  but  placed  there  because 
of  parental  pressure.    One  boy,  it  is  felt,  isn't  really  handicapped  but 
his  father,  who  is  influential  in  the  community  wants  him  to  get  the  special 
attention  the  program  offers.    Another  boy  is  described  as  "really"  EMH 
(Educable  Mentally  Handicapped)  but  his  parents  did  not  want  him  in  an  EMH 
program  because  he  was  better  than  that.    As  people  involved  in  the  program, 
other  students  have  stories  that  suggest  that  their  reason  for  being  in  this 
class  is  not  fully  explained  by  an  objective  psychological  diagnosis. 
Jason,  for  example,  a  quick  talking,  inner  city  black  youngster  is  known 
for  his  use  of  dn^ 'S  and  getting  into  trouble.    He  was  a  student  of  Marges 
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when  they  were  both  In  junior  high.    Marge  took  him  In  the  prcgram  because 
she  wanted  to  do  something  for  him.    No^  do  not  get  me  wrong,  with  perhaps 
one  exception,  the  students  who  I  observed  In  the  program  had  serious 
academic  problems.    That  Is  not  disputed.     It's  that  they  are  "neurologically 
iinpalred"  or  "learning  disabled"  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  those  terms  that 
I  raise.    VHiile  three  of  the  studexUs  might  be  referred  to  as  odd  looking, 
only  the  students  with  CP.  are  so  different  to  stand  out  In  a  crowd.  For 
the  most  part,  they  go  unnoticed  In  the  hall. 

The  family  backgrounds  and  experiences  of  the  students  vary  widely. 
Some  live  around  Hutton  and  come  from  professional  families.    Others  come 
from  Inner  city  and  are  poor,  others  are  working  class.    Over  half  of  the 
students  are  transfer  students  from  other  quadrants  In  the  city.  They 
come  especially  for  the  program.    These  students  are  less  likely  to  have 
friends  outside  of  the  program,  and  appear  least  socially  Integrated. 

Marge* s  class  is  racially  mixed.    Of  the  twelve  who  participated  in 
the  program  while  I  observed,  six  were  White  and  six  Black.    All  the  Black 
students  were  male  and  in  total  there  were  only  three  females.    While  close 
friendships  in  the  class  are  between  students  of  the  same  sex  and  race 
(Kaxine  and  Pain,  Philip  and  Mark,  Jason  and  Leroy)  there  were  friendly 
conversations,  jolcing  and  indications  of  concern  across  racial  groups. 
Philip  helps  Sara  out  of  the  room  with  her  wheelchair.    Mark,  Pam,  Maxlne 
and  Philip  often  joke,  playing  around  with  such  games  as  take  the  comb. 
Jason  and  Leroy  are  not  hostile  toward  the  other  kids  in  the  class  but 
lliey  remain  detached.    They  identify  with  each  other  and  their  friendship 
Seems    to  be  predicated  on  the  fact  that  they  are  street  wise,  and  have  been 
in  trouble  with  the  police  and  do  not  take  school  too  seriously.    Lou  and 
Bob  appear  to  be  the  only  social  Isolates.    The  students  and  the  staff  told 
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me  that  they  thought  that  the  clas'  var>  more  socially  and  racially  inte- 


grated than  the  rest  of  the  school.     Some  of  the  students  in  the  program 
are  closely  intertwined  with  friends  outside  the  program;  others  rely 
alincrt  solely  on  class  members  for  friendships. 

I  interviewed  all  ^he  students  who  attended  the  program  while  I 
observed.    Some  were  extremely  articulate  in  their  views  of  Hutton  and 
their  place  in  it.    Their  relation  to  the  program  and  how  it  is  working 
for  them  has  to  be  understood  in  the  context  of  programs  they  have  been 
in  before  and  the  particulars  of  their  situation.    To  illustrate,  let  me 
share  what  some  of  them  told  me, 

Sara  lives  near  Hutton,     She  is  white  and  has  cerebral  palsy.  She 
is  the  only  student  who  is  physically  demonstrably  different  in  the  program. 
She  is  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  is  usually  well  dressed,  although  nothing 
high  fashion.    She  is  pleasant,     I  asked  her  about  the  program. 

I  like  this  program.     I'm  happy  to  be  in  this  high  school,  I'm 
proud  to  be  with  my  own  neighbors,     I'm  eighteen  and  last  year 
I  was  in  a  junior  high.     Kids  in  the  neighborhood  would  ask  why 
I  was  going  there  and  I  told  them  they  didn't  have  a  program 
here.     I  felt  real  separate,  real  different.    In  junior  high  I 
only  had  one  or  two  friends.    I  was  only  out  of  the  resource  class 
one  or  two  classes,  English  and  Math,    Here  it  is  just  like  normal. 
All  my  classes  are  with  ever^'one  else,     I'm  treated  like  ever>'body 
else.     I'm  not  different.    They  accept  me  for  what  I  am,  I  guess, 

I  was  petrified  before  I  came  here.    I  worried  about  if  anyone 
would  talk  to  me.    I  worried  about  my  teachers.    I  worried  about 
whether  I  could  get  along.    Worried  if  I  would  be  able  to  get 
around  the  building.    At  first,  I  was  very  insecure  and  use  to  run 
to  Mrs,  Katz  all  the  time.    Now  I  am  more  confident  and  only  use 
her  a  little.    I  didn't  know  what  I  thought  about  what  the  other 
kids  would  do.    I  thought  they'd  ignore  me  or  make  fun.    The  L.D, 
thing,  they  can't  see  that  except  if  they  ask  me  to  read. 
I  worried  the  kids  would  find  cut,     I  worried  that  somebod}' 
would  give  me  a  note  to  read,    IThat  would  I  tell  them.  Should 
I  tell  them  that  I  couldn't  read.    Then  they  would  know,  I 
can  talk  fine.    I  am  not  nervous  but  if  they  gave  me  something 
to  read,  I'd  be  real  nervous  and  then  people  would  know. 
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Then  there  is  my  wheelchair.     I  didn't  know  how  they  (the  kids 
In  the  school)  would  take  that.    What  surprised  me  most  about 
the  school  was  the  people.    They  were  so  nice.    You  always  have  a 
few  troubles.    Once  or  twice  a  kid  will  be  nasty.    One  kid  told 
me  that  if  I  ran  him  over,  he'd  beat  my  White  ass  but  that  is  not 
usual,    I  feel  that  I  am  finally  in  w       ool.     There  are  always 
^       some  brats.    One  girl  doesn't  like  2  told  me  that  I  shouldn't 

be  here;  that  I  ought  to  be  in  my  own         .     But  I  am  used  to  threats. 
They're  just  ignorant.     They  can't  help  it. 

The  day  I  interviewed  Pam,  she  had  on  a  preppy  v-neck  sweater  with 
a  madras  blouse  underneath.    Her  hair  is  dark  brown  with  chestnut  running 
through.    She  is  a  pretty  girl,  sporty,  someone  you  might  expect  to  see 
shopping  in  a  suburban  fashion  store.     She  is  pleasant  but  her  smile  is 
-'^metimes  reluctant,  as  if  she  is  not  sure  when  she  laughs  if  she  is 
following.    Pam,  is  friendly  i^th  the  other  students  in  the  program  but 
she  identifies  with  her  friends  who  live  where  she  does,  in  the  area  around 
Hutton  High.    She  participates  in  the  regular  school  activities  and  is  on 
one  of  the  girls  varsity  teams. 

I  asked  her  if  she  would  mind  if  I  talked  to  her.     It  was  during  the 
first  period  and  she  was  there  with  Leroy  and  Alfred.    She  had  come  for 
special  help.    Pam  is  self-conscious  about  being  identified  with  '^special 
education''.    The  first  half  of  the  year  she  flunked  social  studies  rather 
than  ask  the  teacher  for  special  help  or  draw  attention  to  herself  by  having 
Mrs.  Katz  intercede. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  program  you  are  in,  I  asked. 

It's  good  cause  you  need  help  and  stuff  and  you  get  it  here. 
Sometimes  I  don't  feel  good  about  being  here.    When  I  come  here 
they  ask  why  are  you  going  in  there?    Are  you  dumb  or  something? 
These  are  just  the  kids  around.     These  are  my  so  called  friends 
but  not  my  real  friends.    My  real  friends  don't  say  anything. 
But  I  never  talk  to  my  friends  about  this  program.     I  don't 
know,  I  wouldn't  want  to  tell  them  about  the  trips  or  anything 
because  they'd  think  they  were  dumb.    I  am  afraid  my  friends 
would  say  something  that  would  make  me  feel  bad. 
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Although  the  program  is  an  embarrassment  to  her,  Pam  feels  strongly 
that  It  Is  important  for  her  to  be  In  It. 

High  school  is  tolerable  for  Pam.    If  it  was  not  for  her  academic 
prolll'-'S,  she  would  be  more  central  to  the  school.    I  asked  her  when  she 
got  lip  in  the  morning  whether  she  thought  that  she  didn't  want  to  come  to 
School.    She  told  me: 

I  may  not  want  to  come  but  it  is  worse  sitting  at  home  watching 
television.     I  always  want  to  come  because  that's  too  boring. 

Pam  like  all  the  students  with  the  exception  of  Leroy  hopes  to  get 
a  diploma.    She  would  like  to  go  to  college  but,  "I  worry  that  I  might  not 
be  able  to  get  in." 

Leroy  was  there  the  morning  I  interviewed  Pam.    He  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  sleeping.     Leroy 's  life  is  in  starL  contrast  to  Pams. 
He  lives  downtown  in  a  run  down  area.    Bom  in  Alabama  he  came  North 
with  his  mother,  father  and  twelve  sisters  and  brothers  before  he  started 
school.    He  is  the  youngest.    Only  two  of  the  twelve  have  finished  high 
school.    His  father  no  longer  lives  at  home  but  he  still  lives  in  town 
and  sees  Leroy  occasionally.    He  is  on  parole  for  a  robbery  he  was  involved 
in  two  years  ago.    K^ile  I  was  observing,  he  again  got  in  trouble  with  the 
police.    Leroy  has  a  CETA  job  doing  maintenance.    He  spends  a  half  day  at 
Hutton  and  then  goes  down  to  Madison  where  he  is  in  a  modified  mechanics 
program  and  then  goes  to  his  job.    His  job  provides  money  and  while  I  was 
observing,  he  exhibited  his  resources  in  new  clothes  that  he  bought.  Leroy 
talks  slow.    He  looks  larger  than  his  five  feet,  ten  inches  height  because 
of  his  solid  build.     The  day  I  interviewed  him,  he  had  on  a  black  shiny 
shirt  and  black  pegged  pants.    He  wears  his  hair  short,  and  although  not 
defiant,  he  is  often  a  reluctant  participant  in  class  activities. 
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Leroy,  what  Jo  you  think  of  the  progran.  you  are  in? 

It  teaches  you  some  basic  stuff.    If  I  wanted  to  learn  science 
or  algebra,  I'd  have  to  stay  a  long  time  in  this  school  because 
I'm  pretty  slow.    You  need  stuff  like  that  to  graduate  but  I'm 
not  gonna  graduate.    That's  what  they  told  me,  Mrs.  Katz  and 
^      the  vice  principal.     It  Is  too  late  for  me  now.    I'm  gonna  try 
to  learn  those  basic  things  that  might  help  me.     I'm  seventeen 
now.     They  say  I  missed  too  much  time.     I  don't  like  not  gradu- 
ating but  they  say  that  if  I  settle  down,  I  could  learn  some 
basics  and  train  for  a  job. 

I've  been  in  this  program  for  two  years  and  in  special  education 
all  through  elementary  school.     Being  in  this  class  gives  you 
some  problems  with  other  people.    If  they  know  that  you  are  in 
here,  they  don't  react  to  you  the  same  way.     It  is  like  they 
think  that  you  are  not  like  them.    They  would  think  that  you 
are  not  smart.    Like  they  are  going  to  college  and  you're  not. 
You  are  different.    I  would  want  to  go  to  college,  I  would  want 
it  that  way  but  that  ain't  the  way  it  is.     I  tell  some  close 
friends  that  I  am  in  this  class  but  I  wouldn't  tell  the  others. 
It  gives  you  problems.     Special  education  means  you  can't  keep 
up. 

This  is  not  a  school  I  would  want  to  stay  at  except  for  the 
program.     If  it  wasn't  for  the  program,  I  would  have  dropped  out. 
I  feel  comfortable  but  on  certain  days  1  don't  feel  like  being 
around  anyone.    I  feel  frustrated.     I  hope  those  days  go  faster. 
I  keep  getting  the  work  wrong  and  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Katz.    If  I  still 
can't  get  it,  I  get  frustrated. 

I  asked  Leroy  what  he  wanted  to  be  after  school  and  he  told  me: 

I  want  to  be  what  I  can  get.    All  I  can  get  is  work  with  my 
hands.    That's  the  farthest  I  can  get  in  life.    I  don't  like 
it  but  that's  what  I'm  told  so  that's  w/hat  I  have  to  think 
about. 

Jason  was  the  only  student  in  room  108  during  the  third  period  so  I 
went  up  to  him  and  we  began  talking.     Before  that  I  had  noticed  this  large, 
perhaps  six  times  life  size  ceramic  hand  on  the  shelf  in  back  of  Marge's 
desk.    It  was  a  dark  Indigo  blue  and  it  was  striking  because  of  its  color 
as  well  as  how  well  done  it  was.    The  glaze  gave  it  a  special  shine.  The 
t^v.  middle  fingers  on  the  sculpture  were  bent  down  into  the  palm  and  the 
thumb  was  bent  over  the  two.    I  asked  across  who  had  done  it  and  he  told 
me  that  Jason  had,  in  the  three  "d**  class.    Jason's  eyes  were  red.  They 
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are  very  often  red  and  watery,    lie  yawns  a  lot.    He  is  about  five  feet, 
eight  inches,  thin  and  wears  a  cap.     Even  though  he  often  looks  like  he 
has  just  gotten  up  or  should  go  to  bed,  he  still  has  a  way  about  him 
J:Lv.:  :!ndicates  he  is  full  of  life.    He  carries  himself  in  a  way  that  tells 
people  that  he  is  cool  and  that  he  is  ready  to  tell  you  about  it  with  a 
quick  remark  or  a  glance. 

I  went  up  to  Jason  and  said,  *Vhat  about  that  hand.    It  is  nice.  What 
do  the  .ingers  down  mean?"    "Vine,  you  know  that  kind  of  cheap  wine  they 
sell.     That's  the  sign  for  it."    He  had  on  a  white  shirt,  with  a  ring 
around  the  collar,  a  brown  sweatshirt  and  dress  pants.    On  the  desk  in 
front  of  him,  there  was  a  short  bristled  brush,  like  a  clothes  brush,  which 
he  occasionally  would  brush  down  his  short  hair.    He  kept  taking  off  his 
gold  cap  in  a  nervous  way.    "Do  you  mind  if  I  talk  with  you?    I  want  to 
interview  you." 

No,  just  sit  down.    First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  that  I'm  in 
this  class  but  I'm  not  like  most  of  them.     I  am  slow  in  some 
things  but  I'm  not  as  slow  as  them.     In  some  things  I'm  slower 
than  your  average,  but  in  some  things  I'm  a  lot  faster.  I 
don't  like  being  around  them  too  much  because  they  give  me  a 
bad  reputation.    These  kids,  they're  okay,  I  mean  they  are  all 
right  to  talk  to  and  things  like  that  but  they  are  slow.  Now 
don't  get  me  wrong.    This  program  helps  me  a  lot  because  of 
Mrs.  Katz.    She  helps  me  with  my  book  reports  and  when  I  get 
homework,  I  can  come  and  she  can  help  me.    In  that  way,  it's 
really  good  but  I'm  not  as  slow  as  them. 

Jason  often  makes  sounds  of  disgust  during  the  fourth  period,  to  show  that 
the  work  they  are  going  through  is  too  easy  for  him  but  he  has  difficulty 
doing  any  written  work. 
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I  asked  Jason  what  he  planned  to  do  nftcr  school. 


I'm  gonna  get  ine  a  job  In  a  factory,    I'm  gonna  do  that  and 
work  there  for  about  five  years  ind  make  enough  money  and  then 
open  myself  a  store,  a  coi-.er  si.ore,  you  know,  selling  groceries 
and  that  kind  of  stuff,  a  little  beer.    Can  start  It  off  small 
but  then  I  will  grow  and  then  maybe  I'll  have  me  four  or  five 
different  stores  and  big  stores.    You  don't  need  a  diploma  to 
do  that,  to  run  a  store  or  anything,  but  I'm  gonna  get  me  a 
diploma.    If  I  could  pass  in  college,  I'd  go  there  too.  I'd 
love  to  go  to  college.     I'd  go  for  business. 

I  don't  have  any  friends  in  this  class,  I  mean  I  talk 'to  them 
but  I  wouldn't  call  them  friends.    I  don't  have  any  real  friends 
in  this  school.    You  see,  I'm  supposed  to  go  to  Mlram  High.  I 
live  down  on  the  south  side.    I  got  kicked  out  of  there.  They 
just  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me. 

I  like  it  here  because  I  don' t  have  any  friends.     If  I  had  them, 
I'd  be  getting  into  trouble  all  the  time.    I  like  Mrs.  Katz. 
I've  known  her  for  a  long  time.    She  kept  me  out  of  trouble.  If 
I'm  in  the  right,  she  will  really  stick  up  for  me. 

I  asked  him  about  the  minimum  competency  test.    He  told  me: 

Well,  I  hope  I  pass.    Now  my  sister,  she  got  out  without  taking 
those.    That  really  ain't  fair.    Now  a  days,  they  have  tests  that 
are  a  lot  harder  than  they  used  to  have.    You  can't  get  a  good  job 
without  a  diploma.    Well  for  that  matter,  you  can't  get  a  job 
with  one. 


I  asked  him  about  his  family  and  he  told  me  he  had  a  younger  brother 
and  older  married  sister,  a  mother  who  he  wanted  to  do  good  for  and  a  father 
who  *'hasn't  been  around  in  a  long  time.'*    Jason  told  me  that  a  lot  of  the 
Black  kids  here  are  what  he  calls  east  side  punks.    He  comes  from  the 
tough  side  of  town,  the  south  side. 

You  see,  most  of  the  klcs  that  I  hung  out  with  in  jr.  high  school, 
they're  in  jail  or  they  have  been  kicked  out  of  school.    My  three 
friends  that  I  was  with,  they  are  out. 


I  asked  Jason  why  he  was  in  the  class  and  he  said  that  it  was  for  his 
behavior  problems.     I  asked  him  "did  you  ever  hear  the  word  learning  dis- 


ability?"   He  said, 
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Ya,  that's  what  they  labeled  tiic.     But  iV.  ir.ucli  more  advanced 
than  that.    I'm  not  like  most  of  the  kids  in  this  class.  You 
see,  but  It  will  help  me  graduate.    The  only  problem  is  that 
they  label  you  Ihat  and  that  is  the  way  you  are  going  to  be 
known  for  the  rest  of  your  life.    V.aen  they  look  you  up  in 
tl;e  school  records,  there  it  is.    You  are  that  way  for  life, 
■^t  wouldn't  help  you  get  a  job,  people  seeing  that.    They  don't 
want  people  with  learning  disabilities.    All  I  want  to  do  is 
graduate,  though,  that's  what  I  need.    Now,  if  after  being 
labeled  and  I  don't  graduate,  then  you  really  got  it  bad. 

1  thought  about  going  out  for  football  next  year.     I'll  be 
eighteen  tomorrow  though.     I  probably  won't  be  able  to  go 
out . 

He  said  this  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  indicated  that  he  had  just  discovered 
that  he  was  eighteen.    He  flashed  in  and  out  of  deep  thought,  and  came  back 


This  is  a  good  program.     I  would  say  that  I  stand  a  fifty  to 
seventy-five  percent  chance  of  graduating  than  if  I  was  in  the 
regular  class. 

He  said  that  with  less  of  the    self-confidence  and  bravado  than  he  spoke 
with  before.     I  got  the  feeling  that  he  didn't  know  what  "percentage"  meant. 

Mac  is  a  sixteen  year  old  Black  student  with  a  friendly  disposition. 
He  carries    himself  with  a  maturity  that  is  greater  than  his  age.     He  is 
short  and  broad  shouldered.    This  is  his  first  year  in  high  school. 

I  asked  Mac  about  the  program,  whether  he  liked  it.     He  said, 

It  should  be  more  open  to  talk  about  you  and  your  problems 
and  what  you  want  to  do.     If  you  are  in  a  special  class,  you 
can't  be  this  and  you  can't  be  that.    That  is  what  the  teachers 
tell  you.    They  don't  give  you  a  chance.     I'd  like  to  be  a  musician 
but  they  say  I  can't  be  reading  too  well.    Mrs.  Katz  is  trying  to 
fix  me  up  so  I  can  get  some  music  lessons.     I  play  the  base, 
practice  at  home  with  a  group.     I'd  like  to  get  in  the  school 
band  but  nothing  has  been  happening  so  far.    Maybe  next  year. 
I'd  like  to  read  music  but  they  don't  know.    There  are  lots  of 
people  playing  jazz  and  they  don^t  know  how  to  read  jazz.  I'd 
like  to  finish  here  and  like  to  go  to  Eastman  up  in  Rochester. 
That  is  a  good  school.    For  me,  with  my  special  problems,  it  would 
be  hard  to  get  in. 


with. 
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1  asked  him,  what  are  your  special  problems? 

I  can't  sec  any  In  myself.    I  see  myself  as  really  no  different 
from  anybody  else  but  when  I  take  those  tests,  I  don't  do  too 
good.    The  people  who  give  them  to  me  see  some  stuff  about  me, 
I  can*t  get  along  In  a  regular  class.    I*m  a  slower  learner. 

I  asked  about  where  he  lived.    He  said  he  lived  on  North  Maple  with 
his  parents.    His  father  works  In  a  factory  and  makes  a  fairly  good  living. 
He  has  got  eight  kids  living  at  home  and  there  were  fourteen  total  in  the 
family. 

I  asked  him  about  the  class.    He  said, 

Well,  everybody  in  the  class  is  kind  of  different.     I  really 
like  the  class  actually.    The  kids  are  nice.     I'd  rather  be  in 
here  and  have  somebody  to  help  ine.     If  they  could  fix  me  up 
vith  some  classes  in  music,  that  would  be  better. 

I  asked  him  about  liking  school.    He  said, 

I  know  everyone  here.    That  is  why  I  wanted  to  come.    I  like 

it.    When  I  went  to  Washington,  they  wanted  to  know  where  I 

was  because  they  were  all  coming  up  here  and  I  was  going  there. 

Now  they  ask  me  why  I  am  not  in  their  classes.     I  tell  them  that 

I  am  in  math  and  everything,  just  like  everybody  else.  They 

think  I  am  just  like  them;  that  I  don^t  have  any  learning  problems. 

They  don't  know  about  this  being  a  special  program  or  anything. 

I  mean  it  is  not  going  to  look  right  if  I  don't  graduate  with  them. 

^'11  probably  be  a  year  behind  or  so  but  it  won't  really  bother  me. 

X      in  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

I  asked  him  if  some  of  his  friends  came  in  and  saw  him  in  this  class 

and  kne\;  that  it  was  a  special  class,  how  would  he  feel      He  said. 

Well,  it  is  not  that  I  arc  ashamed  but  they  would  be  just  kidding 
around  and  bugging  me.  I  wouldn't  like  them  to  find  out  because 
theyM  be  on  my  back  but  it  wouldn't  be  all  that  bad. 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  asked  to  read  in  class,  how  would  he  feel, 

He  said. 

If  you  are  around  the  broads  you  are  used  to  talking  to,  it  can 
be  a    problem.     Cause  there  are  things  you  can't  read  and  you 
feel  foolish.    But  I  read  pretty  good.     I  read  all  that  I  can. 
The  teacher  helps  me.    A  lot  of  the  kids  in  the  class  car.  read 
that  good  anyway. 
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1  ast.ed  about  fviendf  in  the  class,    lie  said  that  Jonathan  was  a  friend 
and  that  Mr.  Armstrong  lived  in  his  neighborhood.    He  said,  '^1  get  along  wifi 
people  pretty  well.    That  is  one  thing." 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the  competency  test  and  he  said,  well, 
-he  thought  it  was  good.     That  wa«^  one  good  thing  about  being  in  this  class 
that  you  reviewed  for  the  competency  test.    But  he  said, 

I  don't  think  they  should  have  them.     It  is  dumb.    A  person 
can  only  remember  a  certain  amount.    Here  you  do  things  eight 
months  ago  and  then  you  aire  expected  to  know  it  right  then. 
If  you  were  tested  oiice  on  it,  why  don't  they  just  liJtten  to 
the  teacher  who  tested  you.     They  expect  you  to  learn  all  that. 

Jt  was  very,  very  striking  that  Mac  had  no  idea  of  what  the  purpose  of  the 
co&petency  test  was.    That  here  these  programs  that  are  invented  in  Albany 
they  are  rec  vved  by  the  high  school  students.    The  high  school  students 
have  absolutely  no  comprehension       their  purpose. 

I  asked  him  if  he  ever  thought  about  the  Army.    He  said, 
The  Army  could  be  good  but  he  would  rather  be  a  musician. 

I  asked  him  about  the  trip  he  had  taken  to  a  factory  the  day  before 
and  he  said  it  was  alright  but  he  wouldn't  want  to  work  there.    It  was 
boring.    He  said, 

I  want  to  be  known  as  somebody,  not  somebody  who  is  on  the  assembly 
line.     I  want  to  make  my  own  album.     I  want  people  to  know  me.  I 
want  to  be  on  talk  shows  and  be  somebody. 

As  their  comments  suggest,  being  in  Marge's  program  means  different 
things  to  each  student.    For  most,  it  is  a  sign  of  their  failure.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  chance  for  success;  gi      ng  a  diploma.    For  some,  the 
friends  at  the  school  makes    school  worthwhile.    For  others,  not  having 
friends  makes  it  worth  it.    All  have  to  work  at  negotiating  a  relationship 
with  typical  students  that  minimizes  their  stigma.    Some  try  to  pass. 
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It  Is  not  clear  what  passing  means.    Does  it  mean  not  letting:  people  know 
you  can't  read  or  does  it  mean  not  letting  people  know  you  are  in  Marge's 
orograTn  or  are  the  two  so  interwoven  that  the  problem  evades  analysis. 
For  rvra,  the  students  have  internalized  the  major  values  and  goals  of 
Button.    Even  if  they  know  they  won't  walk  across  the  stage,  they  want  to. 
They  longingly  think  of  college,  even  though  it  may  be  far  from  their 
reach. 
The  Program 


Officially,  thirteen  students  are  in  the  program  although  at  most  ten 
are  present  during  any  school  day.    One  of  the  thirteen  was  never  there 
while  I  observed.     Each  student  who  is  in  the  program  attends  a  regular 
\omeroom  (with  typical  students)  and  has  a  daily  schedule  that  is  similar, 
if  not  the  same  as  a  typical  Button  student.    Six  of  the  students  spend 
the  entire  day  at  Button  mostly  attending  regular  classes  with  the  other 
high  school  students.    Some  of  these  students  are  involved  in  extra  \ 
curricular  activities.    Sara  sings  in  the  chorus  and  Pam  plays  on  one  of 
the  varsity  girls  athletic  teams.    One  of  the  students  bowls  in  a  league 
with  students  labeled  mentally  retarded.    For  the  most  part,  those  who  i 
ha^'e  a  full  day  program  at  Button  are  middle  class  white  students.  The 
reir^aining  six  students    attend  regular  classes  at  Button  in  the  Liorning 
and  then  go  to  vocational  training  programs  (auto  mechanic  and  carpentry) 
at  a  vocational  center  run  by  the  school  system  in  downtown  Central  City 
or  to  job  placements.    Three  of  the  boys  go  to  the  city  school  run  vocational 
center  and  then  go  to  jobs.    For  the  most  part,  the  jobs  that  they  are 
placed  in  are  janitorial  and  are  supported  by  CETA  or  other  federally 
funded  programs.    There  is  a  resource  teacher  down  at  the  vocational 
center  and  the  people  at  Button  have  mixed  feelings  about  what  goes  on 
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thcre.    Soine  of  the  programs  are  thought  to  be  excellent  but  Marge  has 
seme  questions.    At  Ihe  beginning  of  the  year.  Marge  conplalned  about  the 
resource  teacher  not  being  active  In  working  with  the  special  education 
students.    She  wrote  a  letter  to  the  central  office  about  it  and  she  says 
things  have  gotten  a  lot  better.    Marge  mentioned  that  there  Is  an  auto- 
mechanlcs  program  there  with  a  sign,  offensive  to  her,  hanging  over  It 
saying,  "Automechanlcs  for  the  Handicapped"  but  when  I  visited  the  center, 
T  diun't  see  It,    The  principal  of  the  Vocational  Center  is  open  to  the 
^^i^lusion  of  special  education  kids  but  is  not  familiar  with  special 
cJuudtion  and  resents  the  other  high  school  principals  steering  predominantly 
a»-odemically  inferior  students  to  his  program.    He  feels  that  technical 
pHnratlon  had  a  bad  image  in  the  city  and  it  is  in  part  due  to  principals 
seeing  the  program  as  a  dumping  ground  for  students  who  might  be  more 
appropriately  served  in  their  home  school.    Programs  at  the  center  include 
computer  technician,  beautician,  fashion  design,  food  service,  welding, 
graphic  design,  tool  and  dye  making,  automechanics  and  carpentry.  While 
I  did  not  investigate  fully  what  the  programs  were  like  fcr  the  students 
for  Marge's  class,  they  seemed  pleased  with  the  diversity  that  it  added  to 
lueir  day. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  students  in  the  program  meet  in  Marge's 
rocn  every  fourth  period  for  special  Instruction.    This  instruction  consists 
of  two  activities:    basic  skills  learning  and  preparation  for  the  minimum 
competency  test  that  is  needed  for  graduation.    During  t'le  time  I  was 
there,  it  was  the  Spring.     Increasingly  tine  was  spca^       preparation  for 
the  minimum  competency  test  which  was  given  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 

Basic  skills  instruction  means  that  the  curriculum  is  directed  at 
hr^ving  students  learn  such  things  as: 
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Reading    and  Ordering  From  a  Menu 

Restaurant  Language 

Computing  Sales  Tax 

Reading  Signs  Around  Tovm 

Reading  Bus  Schedules 

Locating  Places  on  Map 

Opening  and  Using  Bank  Accounts 

Planning  a  Budget 

Understanding  Taxes 


Marge  used  a  workbook  for  basic  skills  and  goes  over  the  book  and  questions 
paragraph  by  paragraph  with  the  students.    Below  is  a  description  of  such 
a  IcGSon  taken  from  my  notes: 

Marge  stood  in  front  of  the  class  to  indicate  that  the  fourth 
period  work  was  about  to  start.    Mac  came  walking  in  late.  Marge 
said,  "Well,  nice  to  see  you.    You  got  here.    Were  you  late?" 
He  said,  •'Ya,  maybe  ten,  fifteen  minutes."    Marge  said  sarcasti- 
cally, 'Veil  that*s  good."    Mac  said,  ''The  bus  broke  dovm."  Two 
or  three  of  the  students  made  sounds  of  disbelief,  "Oh,"  "yea," 
"fat  chance."    Marge  said,  "The  bus  broke  down.     Come  on  Mac." 
Mac  said,  "Now  you  come  on.    You  know  that  dude  that  use  to  run 
track    and  play  basketball.    He  use  to  be  in  that  class  of  yours. 
Well,  he  was  on  the  same  bus.    What  was  his  name?    You  just  ask 
him.    He  was  on  the  bus  too."    Marge  said,  "I  don't  think  you 
are  going  to  go  all  this  way  making  up  things.     If  you  say  that's 
what  happened,  that's  what  happened,  but  leave  it  to  you  to  be 
on  the  bus  that  breaks  down." 

Marge  began,  "What  we  are  going  to  do  today  is  apartments. 
Remember  how  to  look  for  apartments  in  the  paper.    We  started 
it  yesterday.    Now    open  the  book  to  ad  //I.*'    Most  ever}* one  had 
the  booklet  folded  to  that  place.    Marge  and  Alfred  went  around 
checking  each  one.     "Look  at  ad  //I,     Does  the  apartment  have 
a  stove  and  a  refrigerator?"    Somebody  said,  "No".    A  few  people 
said,  "yes".    Marge  said,  "Who  said  no.     It  says  right  there 
that  it  has  a  stove  and  refrigerator.     See  it's  abbreviated. 
Remember  the  list  of  abbreviations  at  the  start  of  the  lesson. 
What  about  pets?"    Everyone  said  in  unison,  "No  pets."  Marge 
continued,  "Remember,  don't  guess.    Look  them  up.    What  does  Stu 
stand  for?"    Maxine  said,  "Stereo."'    Marge  said,  "Large  sunny 
stereo,  no,  that's  not  it.    Studio.    What's  a  studio  apartment?" 
"It's  a  small  apartment  with  a  small  bedroom."    "What's  STV/Frig.?" 
They  went  to  the  list  of  abbreviations  and  someone  said  after  a 
wait,  "Stove".    She  said,  "That's  right,  stove  and  refrigerator." 

Marge  went  through  all  the  abbreviations    in  the  second  ad  and 
then  the  third.    One  had  HDW/FLRS  which  stood  for  hardwood 
floors.    She  asked,  "Anyone  know  what  hardwood  floors  are?  Are 
these  hardwood  floors?"    Leroy  said,  "No  these  ain't  hardwood. 
They  tiles  and  concrete."    Another  abbreviation  was  GDN  which 
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stood  for  garden  apartment.    When  she  asked  about  that  abbrevi- 
ation someone  yelled  out  garden  and  Mark  said,        should  have 
thought  of  that."    Marge  gave  an  explanation  of  a  garden  apartment. 
"It's  an  apartment  that  is  low  to  the  ground  where  you  can  look 
out  and  see  the  laim  or  the  garden."    She  went  through  more  of  the 
ads  in  the  book. 

She  started  a  discussion  about  security  deposits.    She  asked  what 
that  meant.    Jason  said,  "When  you  pay  one  months  rent  ahead." 
She  said,  "That's  right  and  you  also  usually  have  to  pay  rent 
plus  the  security  deposit,  so  when  you  go  to  rent  an  apartment 
you  usually  need  two,  full  months  of  rent.    That  means  if  it's 
$150,  you  need  $300."    Leroy  said,  "Why  do  they  keep  the  security 
deposit?"    Marge  said,  "That's  because,  if  you  mess  it  up,  they 
use  the  money  to  fix  it.    What  about  references?    Why  would  you 
need  references?"    Mac  said,  "it's  someone  to  back  you  up." 
Marge  said,  "That's  right.    They  want  to  find  out  if  you  are 
going  to  be  a  good  clean  tenant."    At  this  point,  everyone 
seemed  tremendously  interested  in  the  lesson.    Everyone  was 
watching  whoever  was  talking.    Marge  said,  "If  you  had  an  apart- 
ment, would  you  want  to  rent  to  someone  who  didn't  keep  the  place 
up?    They  also  may  want  your  employer  as  a  reference."  Someone 
said,  'Vhy's  that?"    Marge  said,  'Vould  you  want  to  rent  to 
someone  who  didn't  have  a  job  and  who  couldn't  pay?"    Mark  said, 
"Well,  you    can  get  other  money  besides  having  a  job."  Leroy 
said,  "Now  come  on  now.    A  lot  of  apartments  aren't  Tike  that." 
Mac  asked,  "Can  somebody  evict  you  if  you  have  a  lot  of  kids  or 
something?"    Marge  explained  how  that  depends  on  what's  in  the 
lease  and  how  it  was  important  to  read  the  lease.    Philip  said, 
"But  people  who  own  buildings,  they  rip  you  off."    Marge  ignored 
this  but  he  repeated  it.    Marge  said,  "Ya,  a  lot  of  people  get 
ripped  off.    Hollywood  actresses  and  actors  get  ripped  off.  If 
the  rich  get  ripped  off,  you  can  get  ripped  off  too."  Philip 
said,  "I  didn't  mean  get  tricked.    The  landlord  he  would  come  and 
steal  things  from  your  house.    That's  wbsc  happened  to  my  uncle..." 


As  the  content  of  this  particular  lesson  reveals,  examples  that  are 
used  in  the  book  are  far  from  the  lives    of  the  inner  city  students  that 
are  in  the  class.    At  least  five  of  the  students  live  in  the  city  housing 
projects  or  other  parts  of  inner  city  housing  and  do  not  know  about  studio 
apartments  and  hardwood  floors.    Further,  many  of  the  prices  listed  in  the 
book  are  unrealistic  given  the  current  economic  scene.    The  materials  raise 
important  issues  for  the  students,  security  deposits  and  slum  landlords. 
Marge  is  sometimes  open  to  talking  about  such  issues  and  although  her 
perspective  is  clearly  that  of  a  middle  class  white  person.    But  she 
engages  all  students    in  a  give  and  take  which  seems  t.,  ^.inimize  the  vast 
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differences  in  the  cultural  experience  bcli'ccn  lier  and  i.oi.t  of  llic  students. 
Strangely  enough,  thij;  cultural  gc^p  does  not  seen)  to  interfere  in  the 
students  liking  her.    This  is  in  part  because  Marge  is  very  direct  with 
them,  as  well  as  with  all  the  students  she  deals  with,  and  they  are  direct 
with  her.    She  has  a  quick  wit  and  can  out  talk  the  students,  and  they 
respect  this  in  her.     In  addition,  her  hard  work  and  advocacy  for  then 
makes  them  feel  she  is  on  their  side. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  levels  of  functioning  in  the  class  and 
during  such  lessons,  Jason  makes  noises  indicating  that  what's  going  on 
±t»  too  easy  for  him.    Other  students  have  a  difficult  time  following  the 
3*»sson  and  others  seem  completely  involved.     In  general,  there  is  a  high 
level  of  participation.    With  only  seven  or  eight  people  in  the  room.  Marge 
diid  her  aide,  Alfred,  can  involve  most  people  in  what  is  going  on. 

The  second  activity  that  dominates  the  fourth  period  is  the  minimum 
competency  test.    A  year  ago,  the  state  regents  instituted  a  policy  that 
in  order  for  a  person  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma,  they  would  have 
to  pass  a  state  wide  minimum  competency  test,  in  addition  to  accumulating 
the  necessary  Carnegie  units.    Marge  sees  these  requirements  as  oppressive 
keeping  her  from  providing  educational  experiences  that  the  students  need. 
But  she  feels  that    in  order  for  her  students  to  have  a  chance  in  life, 
they  have  to  have  a    diploma  and  is  therefore  dedicated  to  maxiTuizing  each 
stud^.nt's  chance  of  getting  one.     She  feels  that  what  is  needed  to  pass 
courses  aud  the  test,  is  not  what  benefits  her  students  the  most.     As  she 
puts  it: 

Lou,  he  really  needs  living  skills,  he  doesn't  need  Shakespeare. 
The  same  with  Philip.    The  Great  Gatsby  and  Glass  Menagerie, 
he  needs  that  like  a  hole  in  the  head.    He  is  in  regular  English 
and  doing  fine.    I  record  the  stories  so  he  can  listen  but  he 
doesn't  need  that.    Lou  can't  even  take  care  of  himself  so  he 
needs  the  French  Revolution. 
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Another  time  elie  told  me: 

l^at  we  need        a  competency  ba^^pd  program  defjigned  for  e^rh 
student  in  the  program.     It  Is  silly  to  have  kids  spend  four 
years  sitting  here  when  it  makes  no  sense  in  terms  of  them. 
Some  don't  get  diplomas  any  way. 

The  competency  test  and  graduation  were  two  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
topics  during  my  observations.    Alfred  talks  about  it,  so  did  the  principal, 
and  Marge  mentioned  it  almost  every  time  I  visited.    Success  of  the  program 
is  measured  by  getting  diplomas.    Toward  the  end  of  my  observation,  every 
fourth  period  with  the  exception  of  tuesdays  was  spent  drilling  for  the 
minimum  competency.    During  one  period  that  I  observed.  Marge  read  para- 
graphs from  an  example  test  that  the  students  had  in  front  of  them  and  then 
asked  the  students  to  pick  the  correct  responses  that  were  listed,  to  fill 
in  blanks.    She  was  drilling  them  for  the  reading  comprehension  section  of 
the  test, 

I  was    late  to  the  fourth  period.     It  had  already  started. 
Marge  smiled  as  I  came  in  and  said,  "Class,  tell  Mr.  Bogdan 
what  it  is  that  you  are  doing  now."    Sara  said,  **We're  studying 
for  the  minimum  coirpetency  test  to  get  your  diploma."  Marge 
started  reading  from  an  example  test.     "An  onion  is  likely  to 
make  a  person's  eyes  water.    The  oil  in  the  onion  turns  into  a 
vapor  when  exposed  to  the  air.    Smelling  this  vapor  is  one  way 
to  cry  without  having  felt  blank  in  the  first  blank."  The 
students  were  to  pick  the  letters  (a,b,c  or  d)  next  to  the  words 
that  fit  in  the  blanks  and  write  them  on  the  paper.    The  correct 
answer  was  grief  and  place.     She  read  through  all  the  questions 
in  unit  A  and  then  went  over  them  and  asked  for  the  answers. 
She  starred  with  question  1.     She  asked  each  student  for  a  set 
of  answers.    Most  of  the  time  they  didn't  get  the  correct  answer 
on  the  first  try.    At  the  end  Marge  said,  "Well,  how  did  you  do?" 
Philip  said,  "I  only  got  three  wrong."    Marge  said,  "Terrific, 
very  good.    We'll  get  you  across  that  stage  yet." 

As  she  told  me,  the  regents  had  made  a  concession  to  the  learning  disabled 
lohby  that    students  labeled  learning  disabled  could  have  the  readiag 
comprehension  part  of  the  test  read  to  them.     In  addition,  they  could 
bring  calculators  to  the  mathematic  examination.     Even  with  these 
modifications,  some  students  are  unlikely  to  pass.    Students  labeled 
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mcntally  retarded  were   the  only  special  cJ  ^cation  students  that  could 
get  a  modified  dlploina.    Those  students  l:.Scled  emotionally  disturbed 
had  to  take  the  test  with  no  special  compensations  such  as  those  given 
to  the  learning  disabled. 

Marge  talked  about  the  test  and  requirements  on  a  number  of  occasions • 
One  time  I  asked  her  how  often  she  had  the  students  study  for  the  test. 
She  said: 

Every  day.    To  me,  lt*s  just  a  joke.    They  say  these  L.D.  kids, 
you  can  read  the  test,  they  can  bring  in  calculators.    The  state 
says  this  is  a  reading  test  and  you  can  read  it  to  them.  They 
are  saying  pass  them  anyway  you  warit.     I  talked  to  Pam's  mother 
last  night  on  the  phone.     She  wanted  to  know  what  her  chances 
of  graduating  would  be.    She  is  going  to  be  in  the  twelfth  grade 
next  year.    I  told  her  that  I  would  do  everything  that  I  could 
to  have  her  pass.    I  am  not  going  to  let  her  fall.    This  is 
ridiculous.    The  whole  thing  is  ridiculous  and  I  tell  you  I 
would  do  anything  to  help  them  get  through  it.    If  I  can  get 
these  kids  to  get  their  diploma,  I'm  going  to  do  it.^ 

Marge  mentions  with  pride,  that  last  year,  three  of  her  students 
graduated  with  diplomas.    She  feels  an  Intense  loyalty  to  "her  kids". 
This  loyalty  transcends  what  she  sees  as  silly  state  regulations,  and 
abstract  rules  concerning  state  examinations.    She  will  do  anything  to 
get  them  through  it,  she  is  not  willing  to  hinder  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  diploma  even  if  it  means  having  a  curriculum  that  is  irrelevant 
to  what  she  perceives  as  their  long  tern  Interests.     "Making  it"  is  a 
phrase  that  is  used  synonymously  with  "getting  him  to  walk  across  that 
stage"  which  means    getting  a  diploma.    As  she  puts  it,  "I  try  to  help  them 
as  much  as  I  can.    Kind  of  support  them.    If  they  need  help,  I  am  here  to 
give  it  to  them.    These  are  my  kids." 

Marge  with  the  help  of  a  teacher  who  is  knowledgeable  in  career 
counseling,  OTote  a  small  grant  last  year  which  supports  a  program  of 
career  education  for  the  students.    There  are  either  trips,  speakers  or 
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other  career  related  activities.    On  trip  day,  the  school  bus  leaves  a: 
approximately  8:30  and  is  gone  most  of  the  morning.    Most  ct  the  studer.t; 
In  the  program  choose  to  participate  but  there  are  always  some  that  mis: 
Jthe  bus.    The  trips  also  include  students  from  the  resource  room  acrosL 
the    hall.    No  typical  kids  participate.    The  idea  of  the  trips  is  to 
ir*troduce  students  to  the  world  of  work  and  instruct  them  as  to  the  ski]  is 
aud  attitudes  needed  to  succeed  in  employment.     Included  in  the  prograrr. 
were  ten  trips  to  such  places  as  the  local  newspaper,  a  brev^ery,  a  television 
studio,  the  airport,  a  hospital  and  various  manufacturing  plants.     Some  of 
the  trips  are  described  by  the  students  as  "boring"  others  "great".     I  only 
went  on  one  trip,  to  the  xocal  newspaper.     The  career  education  teacher 
explained  and  asked  questions  of  the  tour  guide  which  pointed  out  various 
kinds  c£  jobs  and  employment  related  aspects  of  the  work. ^  What  was  emphasized 
in  the  talk  was  that  this  industry  was  mechanized  and  that  there  were  very 
few  jobs  available.     Those  that  were  available  went  to  people  who  were  highly 
trained,  if  not  with  college  graduates. 

At  one  point  in  the  tour,  the  vocational  teacher  said,  "Ycu  see  nov 
how  so  many  jobs  that  used  to  take  muscle  now  take  skill  because  you  have 
all  the  machine  to  do  the  muscle.    Lots  of  job«  awhile  back,  all  it  took  was 
muscles."    One  of  the  boys  on  the  tour  responded,  "That's  all  we  got." 

We  got  to  one  place  and  someone  asked  if  there  were  any  jobs  that  you 
didn't  have  to  have  an  education  for.    The  tour  guide,  a  young  college 
graduate  obviously  upwardly  mobile,  said,  "Well,  if  you  don't  care  what 
you  do,  you  can  get  a  job  in  the  L^ilroom."    Mark  asked  "how  much  does  that 
pay?"    The  guide  replied,  "It  pays  as  much  as  the  pressroom.    Only  thing, 
there  is  no  place  to  iriove  up,  the  same  thing  with  the  press  operators. 
That  is  a  job  that  you'd  stay  in  for  your  whole  life." 
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Tne  vocational  teacher  who  vas  involved  in  the  tour  program  laments 
the  job  situation.     As  she  puts  it,  **there  are  just  no  jobs  now.  Ten 
years  rrr  you  could  call  up  and  you  could  get  a  job  for  anyone.    With  all 
this  ^jtomation,  you  need  skills  to  get  work.     These  kids  don't  have  it. 
We  can  place  thera  through  CETA  but  that  doesn't  lead  anywhere."    I  asked 
If  it  wasn't  depressing  and  Marge  and  the  teacher  talked  about  how  it  was 
more  depressing  to  force  these  kids  to  sit  through  American  History  and 
high  schoo]  English  when  what  they  really  needed  was  survival  skills. 

The  tours  of  factories  and  other  business  establishments  varied. 
In  trips  to  some  of  the  larger  factories,  students  told  me  the  picture 
vas  not  as  bleak  but  by  and  large  the  program  was  introducing  them  to 
the  world  of  work,  and  they  were  learning  that  they  were  marginal  to  it, 
marginal  in  the  same  way  they    are  to  Hut ton  High. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  already  described,  room  108  serves 
as  a  support  center  for  the  students  in  the  program.     Students  can  take 
their  study  halls    in  that  room  and  use  the  time  to  get  special  help  from 
Alfred,  the  teachers  aide,  and  Marge.    If  a  student  is  having  problems 
with  a  particular  subject  and  they  are  not  getting  anything  out  of  the 
regular  class  sessions,  they    come  to  the  roo.n  for  tutoring.     Other  than 
the  fourth  p«riod,  there  are  never  more  than  two  or  three  students  in  room 
108. 

Marge  and  Alfred  help  the  students  in  a  number  of  ways.    They  explain 
assignments  and  suggest  ways  that  they  might  tackle  them.     They  provide 
audio  recordings  of  readings  they  are  assigned.    They  explain  lessons 
that  the  students  don't  understand.    They  counsel  and  support,  telling 
students  that  they  can  do  it  if  they  try.    For  the  most  part,  the  students 
in  the  prograr.  feel  comfortable  with  Marge  and  Alfred  and  they  come  to  her 
during  the  day  to  get  a  pat  on  the  back  or  to  unload  some  problem. 
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In  another  iirportant  way  the  pro^rar  serves  the  rludcnts.    Marge  is 
the  students'  negotiator  and  advocate.     If  she  spots  trouble,  if  a  student 
is  not  working  or  losing  interest,  or  attendance  falls  down.  Marge 
investigates  and  intercedes.     She  keeps  up  on  where  the  students  are  in 
each  class  and  confers  with  the  teachers  about  progress.     She  represents 
the  student  to  teachers  that  might  not  be  familiar  with  the  student  and 
their  problems.     In  addition.  Marge  advises  and  schedules  each  of  the 
students.    The    official  scheduling  is  done  by  computer  but  Marge,  in 
conjunction  with  other  school  staff,  makes  sure  that  the  schedules  of  the 
students  contain  teachers  that  they  think  will  be  supportive  as  well  as  a 
schedule  that  will  meet  their  needs.    As  with  the  case  of  the  vocational 
school  resource  teacher.  Marge  also  sets  things  right  when  they  are  not 
working  well  for  her  students.    Marge  is  a  buffer,  a  person  who  provides 
flexibility,  and  some  warmth  and  a  personal  representative  in  a  school 
where  students  are  thought  of  as  being  old  enough  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves • 

Some  of  the  f ieldtrips  Sara  did  not  participate  in  because  the  sites 
were  not  accessible  by  wheelchair.    While  Marge  is  an  advocate  for  her 
students,  she  performs  on  a  one  to  one  basis.     She  is  not  sensitive  to 
issues  of  access  and  other  disabled  rights  issues  that  are  being  pressed 
for  by  thoj^e  active  in  the  disabled  rights  movement. 

The  students  respect  Alfred,  listen  to  what  he  tells  them,  and  talk 
to  him  about  their  problems.    He  sees  some  of  them  in  their  neighborhoods 
and  has  an  excellent  rapport  with  them.     I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about 
the    program.    He  told  me: 
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It  makes  sense,  that  is,  for  most  people.     Take  someone  like  Jean, 
they  manipulate  it.    It's  pood  for  those  who  really  use  It.  When 
I  was  in  school  and  there  were  kids  like  the  ones  here,  they  would 
feel  humiliated.    They  would  go  into  class  and  they  would  be  asked 
to  read  and  the  teacher  would  tell  them  **come  on  now  read."  They 
couldn't  read  and  they  just  felt  humiliated.    Some  of  them  would 
stop  coming  or  some  of  them  would  get  after  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  would  yell  at  them  and  they  would  yell  right  back  at  the 
teacher.    This  program  makes  it  a  lot  easier  fov  the  kids  who  have 
got  these  kinds  of  problems. 

Alfred  assists  in  a  number  of  ways.    He  tutors  the  students  individually. 
He  goes  from  student  to  student  when  Marge  is  giving  a  lesson  to  be  sure 
they  are  on  the  right  page  and  paying  attention.    He  informally  counsels 
them  and  helps  control  rowdiness.    He  goes  on  trips  carrying  Sara  on  and 
off  the  bus. 

All  the  students  in  Marge's  class  have  been  designated  as  neurologically 
impaired  or  learning  disabled  and  have  been  through  the  committee  on  the 
handicapped.     All  students  in  the  class  have  I.E.P.'s  (Individualized 
Education  Program)  but  I  was  told  and  saw  by  inspection  that  "they  are 
pretty  much  the  Stune  for  each  student."    They  vary  as  to  the  exact  classes 
the  students  are  ii»  and  the  afternoon  program  but  they  are  all  the  same 
where  it  says  "Current  Functioning". 

Auditory  skills  are  strong  enough  to  enable  student  to  understand 
concepts  presented  in  class  discussions  and  lectures.  Student 
can  demonstrate  understanding  of  concepts  through  alternative 
testing  and  evalt:ation  format,  e.g.,  oral  exams,  taped  reports, 
taped    oral  responses  to  exam  questions. 

"Suggested  Long  Range  Goals": 

Completion  of  regular  classes  having  demonstrated  mastery  of  the 
curriculum  through  alternative  testing  strategies. 

Student  will  pass  competency  tests.    These  tests  can  be  read 
orally  to  the  student  by  the  L.D.  teacher. 


Tho  R(-gular  Class  Tenchers 

St.iff  at  the  school  Includin;  P.  and  Marge  will  tell  you  that  all 

teachers  at  Hutton  are  not  equally  coff.'nitted  to  providing  the  maximum 
learning  environment  for  all  students.     Some  are  described  as  "just  putting 
in  time",  others  are  people  who  "really  care*\    As  I  already  said,  when  the 
schedules  are  made  up  for  the  students  in  Marge program  they  work  it  so 
that  tl>ey  arc  placed  in  classes  wfiere  they  feel  the  teachers  "really  care" 
and  are  not  antagonistic  toward  the  special  education  students.     They  suggest 
that  some  teachers  are  not  as  tolerant  of  diversity  in  their  classes  and 
would  prefer  not  to  have  the  students  from  the  program  with  them.    On  the 
other  hand,  occasionally  because  of  scheduling  inevitabilities,  students  are 
place.d  with  less  desirable  teachers  and  according  to  Marge  and  the  principal, 
thesii  placements  seem  to  work  out  fine,  also.     On  the  whole.  Marge  feels 
positive  about  the  teachers  in  the  school  and  wonders  if  at  times,  she  isn't 
a  little  hasty  in  judging  a  colleague  unreceptive.    During  my  visits,  no 
incidences  were  reported  to  me  of  teachers  acting  in  overt  negative  ways  to 
special  education  students.    Regular  teachers  relate  with  pride,  stories  of 
accomplishments  with  special  education  students.    One  story  that  was  repeated 
was  the  student  with  one  leg  on  the  varsity  swim  team.    Another,  one  of 
Marge's  students  going  to  the  connunity  college.    I  formally  interviewed 
five  regular  teachers  and  talked  to  ©any  more  in  the  course  of  my  obser- 
vations about  the    program.    Mrs.  West's,  an  eleventh  grade  English  teacher, 
positive  comments  are  an  articulate  sinri.ary  of  the  best  experiences  teachers 
have  with  Marge's  program. 

I  asked  her  what  she  thought  about  the  idea  of  integrating  handicapped 
students  in  the  *6chool  system.    She  said: 
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It  Is  a  good  idea  but  only  If  you  have  somebody  like  Marge 
working  with  the  teacher.     It  Is  alright  If  the  kids  are 
doing  about  the  same  thing  or  parallel  things  to  the  regular 
kids  but  to  do  a  special  lesson  plan  In  a  special  curriculum 
for  each  handicapped  kid  Is  more  than  a  teacher  can  do. 
Philip,  he'll  do  a  lot  of  the  same  things  as  the  other  kids • 
We  read  plays  and  novels,  like  the  Great  Gatsby.    He  doesn't 
read  them  but  Marge  went  and  put  them  on  tape  and  he  could 
listen.    She  works  real  hard  to  make  sure  that  they  have  what 
they  need  to  function  with  the  regular  class.    Of  course,  he 
works  at  a  different  level. 

If  the  kids  are  doing  sentences  and  diagramming,  I'd  have 
Philip  write  simple  sentences.    The  nice  thing  is  that  Marge 
finds  out  what  we  are  doing.    She  will  provide  alternate 
material  if  he  can't  handle  what  is  being  done.     One  time, 
I  had  them  write  a  play.    Philip  wrote  one.     It  wasn^t  up 
to  the  quality  of  the  others  but  he  did  put  it  down.  He 
also  gets  his  own  vocabulary  and  spelling  list  from  Marge. 

One  problem  to  face  is  that  this  is  eleventh  grade  English 
that  he  is  in,  which  means  he  is  required  to  take  the 
regents.     It  is  suppose  to  count  for  one  quarter  of  the 
mark.     If  he  fails  the  regents  but  take©  the  competency  test 
and  he  passes  those,  he  gets  sixty  five  averaged  in  as  one 
quarter  of  his  mark.    I  don't  know  if  that  is  fair. 

Having  Philip  in  the  class  doesn't  take  all  that  much  work 
but  if  I  had  a  lot  of  kids  like  him,  it  would  be  hard 
especially  if  they  were  at  very  different  levels.     If  I 
had  a  few  that  were  about  the  same  level  that  wouldn't  be 
so  bad.    The  important  thing  is  that  Philip  tries.    I  like 
Philip.     I  have  two  other  kids  in  one  of  my  classes  from 
Mrs.  Pryor^s  room  (a  resource  room  with  E.D.  and  E.M.R.  kids). 
That  is  something  else.    They  are  behavior  problems.  They 
don  t  come.    They  don't  have  any  motivation.     I  could  do 
without  them.    Mrs.  Meyle  doesn't  keep  in  contact  the  way 
Marge  does.     I  have  to  take  time  to  chase  her  down  and  I 
dcn't  have  that  kind  of  time. 

Lack  a  couple  of  weeks,  Philip  started  cutting  and  lying. 
Philip  never  lied  before  but  he  would  tell  Marge  that  he 
was  in  my  class  when  he  hadn't  come.    I  don't  know  what 
it  was  but  Marge  got  right  after  him. 

I  think  there  are  three  things  that  make  a  program  successful. 
The  first  is  the  teacher  contact  ^  good  rapport  between  the 
special  ed  teacher  and  the  regular  teacher.    The  second  thing 
is  that  the  special  education  teacher  has  t*^    "^ke  an  effort 
to  go  along  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  regular  class.  It 
may  be  just*  the  same  type  of  work  but  easier.    The  third 
thing  is  thnt  the  students  have  to  be  willing.    You  can't 
have  behavior  problems.    A  kid  who  is  motivated  but  can't  do 
the  work,  that's  different  than  having  someone  who  is  disruptive 
or  who  cut  or  don*t  have  any  interest. 
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I  ablcd  if  there  wan  anything  tliat  she  needed  that  might  make  taking 
special  education  students  easier  for  her.    She  repeated  a  theme  heard 
ags->n  and  again  among  those  who  have  contact  with  Marge's  program. 
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— .  I  separate  serving  Philip  and  money.  I  don't  mind  working  with 
him.  If  they  create  extra  discipline  problems  that's  something 
different. 

le  began  reflecting  on  Philip. 

I  feel  that  it's  important  that  an  eleventh  grader  is  in 
his  own  class >  in  the  eleventh  grade.    The  only  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  I  don*t  know  how  he  feels.     I  know  that  he 
knows  that  the  words  that  are  given  him  are  easier  but  I 
wonder  how  he  feels  Inside.     The  kids  treat  him  well.  They 
like  him.    When  *e  comes  into  the  room  they  say  'Hi,  Phil.' 
That*s  what    they  call  I  Im.    The  white  kids  say  that.    He  sits 
with  the  black  kids  and  he  is  very  quiet  but  he  gets  along  fine. 
It  makes  me  feel  good  to  have  Philip  in  the  class*    I  firmly 
believe  that  kids  learn  from  each  other  so  it  is  Important 
that  he  be  with  other  kids.    He  was  really  pleased  with  his 
grade  at  mid-semester  and  then  he  started  goofing  off.  Kids 
like  him  can't  do  that.    They  have  got  to  push  and  then  keep 
at  it.    When  he  starts  messing  around,  that's  when  Marge  gets 
on  him.    Phil  comes  early  so  that  we  can  talk  a  little.  I 
think  that  is  very  Important.    That  way,  I  don't  have  to  call 
him  up  to  talk  to  him  about  what  he  is  going  to  do  that  day. 

But  again,  it*s  Marge  that  keeps  on  top  of  everything.  You 
need  someone  who  does  things  for  you,  not  that  you  have  to 
go  after.     I've  got  a  lot  to  do  this  year.     I'm  the  sophomore 
class  advisor.    The  fact  that  Marge  is  there  gives  someone  like 
Philip  a  sense  of  responsibility  because  he  knows  that  there 
are  people  looking  at  him.     If  he  was  out  in  the  school  all 
by  himself,  he'd  just  be  gobbled  up.     There  is  tremendous 
motivation  created  by  knowing  that  Mrs.  Katz  is  there;  it 
keeps  them  on  the  straight  and  narrow. 

My  biggest  complaint  is  the  size  of  our  classes.    We  are  suppose 
to  have  110  to  125  students  per  day  but  we  have  more  like  150. 
There  is  a  lot  of  overload  especially  on  the  English.  Someone 
told  me  I  should  file  a  grievance  but  who  has  the  time.  In 
Philip's  class,  there  is  33.     I  teach  five  classes.     I'm  the 
sophomore  class  advisor.    I  don't  even  have  time  to  be  v^'^.th 
my  husband  and  clean  house. 


Another  teacher  who  I  talked  to,  a  teacher  who  hdd  been  al  Hutton 
during  the  academic  heyday,  stated  positive  feeling  toward  having  special 
kids  Integrated  but  she  too  said  that  she  would  not  be  willing  to  make 
^^re  than  one  lesson  plan  for  her  class.    She  talked  about  how  the  school 
ftad  changed  and  how  she  taught  to  shoot  for  the  middle.    She  said  that  she 
l«lt  that  those  at  both  ends,  the  very  gifted  and  the  not  so  bright, 
suffered.    Another  teacher  was  not  very  positive  about  the  attempt  at 
integration. 

I  find  it  frustrating.    Some  of  them  are  on  tho  fourth  and 
third  grade  level.     Some  are  doing  well  but  it  has  to  be  geared 
for  their  level.    One  problem  is  always  time.    You  don't  have 
enough  time.    Now,  Bob  Porter,  I  don't  know.    He  is  so  slow. 
He  just  doesn't  get  things  done.    With  tests,  I  tell  him  just 
to  hand  it  in  as  far  as  he  got  but  he  doesn't.    I  have  to  take 
him  alone  on  a  free  period  and  only  then  do  I  learn  where  he's 
at.    Some  of  them  are  no  problem.    Jason  Brown,  he  adjusts 
beautifully.    He  has  other  problems  but  he  is  somebody  who 
will  really  benefit  when  you  give  him  extra  time,  you  feel 
like  you  are  accomplishing  something.    Jason  is  a  loner.  He. 
doesn*t  participate  in  group  activities.    They  all  have  a  two 
minute  speech  to  make  that  is  coming  up.    The  other  day  he 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  'do  you  mind  if  I  do  the  speech  just 
to  yoa?'    He  doesn't  feel  like  be  belongs  to  this  group. 
Some  of  these  kids    have  been  accepted  but  Jason  is  a  loner. 
Luca  is  a  lovely  boy.    I  have  no  problems  wlthhim  but  if  you 
ever  saw  him  write,  he  knows  it.    I  have  somebody  else,  but 
you  wouldn't  know  he  had  any  problems.    Marge's  kids  are 
eager  to  seek  help,  they  want  help  but  it  is  an  awful  struggle 
for  them.    They  are  not  relaxed.    You  can  see  frustration  written 
all  over  them.    They  want  to  do  well  but  it  is  hard.    Too  bad  we 
don't  have  graded  classes.    They'd  feel  better  in  there.  They 
feel  the  pressure.    Take  Joe,  we  were  reading  Antigony,  he 
couldn't  read  Antigony,  so  I  wrote  the  story  out  in  simple 
sentences  and  then  quizzed  him  and  the  other  special  education 
students  on  it.    They're  really  on  junior  high  level.    You  really 
have  to  do  your  own  lesson  plan  for  them,  at  their  level.  In 
order  for  it  to  work,  you  really  have  to  have  a  close-knit 
relationship  between  the  special  education  and  the  regular 
teacher.    She  has  to  come  to  this  class  instead  of  me  going 
to  her.    Time  is  of  the  essence.    Scheduling  is  important. 
You  have  to  figure  the  classes  they  are  going  to.  Ken  should 
be  in  a  smaller,  slower  class.    He  is  in  with  thirty  six.  Bob, 
he  is  so  frustrated.    I  ask  him  if  he  wants  to  go  to  Marge's 
room  and  he  says  no.    Maybe  they  ought  to  be  in  their  own 
special  class.    They  have  not  been  laughed  at.    They  are 
accepted  beautifully  but  I'm  not  sure  whether  I  should  call 
on  them  or  not.    I'd  like  to  sec  the  program  continue.  We 
weren't  given  any  help  or  guidelines.    Being  experienced,  I 
Q  could  handle  it  but  an  inexperienced  teacher  ought  to  get  some 
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preparation.  VJc  need  explicit  goals  for  each  kid.  We  need  a 
sense  of  what  you  should  be  shooting  for. 


It  can  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  while  most  of  the  sentiment 
expressed  Is  positive,  teachers  feel  ambivalent.    Mains treamlng •seems 
to"  be  working.    They  derive  some  satisfaction  from  it  but  they  are  also 
concerned.    Not  knowing  hov  the  students  themselves  feel  is  a  big  issue. 
They  assume  they  are  suffering  but  from  my  talks  with  the  students,  the 
suffering  seems  worth  it  to  them.    The  discomfort  may  be  a  projection  on 
the  teachers  part  of  the  uneasiness  they  feel  with  the  students  who  are 
not  up  to  standards. 

The  extra  work  that  is  entailed  was    mentioned  by  everyone.  As 
Jong  as  Marge  helps  out,  takes  the  major  responsibility  for  her  students, 
things  are  okay.    It  is  not  that  teachers  who  have  her  students  are  not 
willing  to  do  extra  but  they    do  not  want  the  responsibility  of  making 
their  class  work  for  these  students.    With  declining  budgets,  the  teachers 
ill  Hutton  have  been  asked  to  take  more  students  than  they  are  accustomed 
to.    Some  hav'^'  '^t-her  major  responsibilities  in  the  schools,  not  tc  mention 
their  family,  out  of  school  responsibilities  and  some  work  outside  the 
school  tc  Lupplement  their  Incomes  which  they  say  is  Inadequate  to  support 
their  families.    They  are  willing  to  glva  that  extra  hundred  yards  but 
they  don't  feel  they  have  that  extra  mile. 

One  irony  that  was  pointed  out  to  me  has  to  do  with  what  one 
tr^acher  expressed  as  "getting  punished**  for  being  good.    The  idea  here 
la  that  those  teachers    who  do  well,  who  v;ork  hard  at  their  jobs,  handled 
tKe  diversity  of  students  in  a  positive  way,  are  well  liked  and  xespected, 
they  are  the  ones  that  are  always  asked  to  do  more.    Those  teaciiirs  who 
already  are  not  doing  "their  share"  are  not  asked.    They  get  rewarded  for 
being  ineffective. 
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Conclusion 

In  most  people's  minds,  the  phrases  "mains treaming*'  and  ''disability" 

-I 

paint  a  clear  picture.    A  child  in  a  wheelchair,  perhaps  with  cerebral 
pij.sy,  or  maybe  mentally  retarded,  surrounded  by  non-disabled  peers. 
This  portrayal  is  deceptive.    As  I  entered  schools  to  start  my  obser- 
vation, the  clear  concepts  of  "mains treaming'*  and  "disability''  turned 
int..  mirages.    They  blurred  when  I  tried  to  use  them  to  order  the  murky 
woild  we  were  in. 

How  children  are  perceived,  including  whether  they  are  thought  of 
at,  disabled,  and  how  they  are  dealt  with  varies  from  school  district  to 
c'-hool  district,  from  school  to  school,  and  from  place  to  place  within 
a  given  school.    In  addition,  who  is  considered  handicapped  and  what 
specific  type  of  handicapping  conditions  a  student  has  varies  over  time. 
As  the  inner  city  young  man  illustrates,  at  one  time  students  who  were 
dropouts  are  now  on  the  handicapped  roster.    In  studying  the  records  of 
students  in  the  classes    we  observed  in,  we  saw  dramatic  changes  in 
official  diagnoses. 

This  points  to  the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  particular  situation 
and  historical  time  the  disability  is  defined  in  order  to  understand  how 
people  think  about  and  use  the  concept  of  disability  and  mainstreaming  in 
schools.    We  have  been  convinced  through  our  research  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  seeing  the  various  disability  labels  and  mainstreaming  as  discretionar>- , 
yet  imposing  frames  of  mind  rather  than  discrete  conditions  or  practices 
that  people  engage  in.    They  make  the  system  of  dealing  with  differences 
make  sense  givit\g  order  to  the  world.    Terms  like  mental  retardation  when 
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approached  this  \:ay  are  not  pathological  conditions,  rather,  they  are 
common  sense  notions  that    emerge  In  Interactions  and  become  lodged  In 
the  minds  of  people  who  are  given  the  responsibility  of  educating  and 
^derlng  our  schools. 

T"       At  Button  High  ilke  all  the  schools  we  obse^-ved  in,  school  personnel 
were  facing  declining  enrollments  and  budget  cutbacks*    These  Intertangled 
with  specific  struggles  over  school  closings,  reduction  In  programming, 
racial  balance,  teacher  union  negotiations,  and  parent  activists  pressing 
for  specific  reforms.    There  were  rifts  between  teachers  anc"  administrators, 
old  timers  and  the  new  guard,  parents  and  school  personnel.  School 
personnel's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  new  students  labeled  handicapped 
has  to  be  understood,  at  least  in  part,  as  being  unrelated  to  the  specific 
issue  of  disabled  children  and  the  concept  of  mains treamlng.    The  changes 
suggested  by  public  law  9A-1A2  can  be  viewed  as  a  vehicle  to  play  out  old 
struggles  and  wage  on-going  battles.    The  receptivity  of  administration 
and  teachers  to  the  inclusion  of  children  defined  as  handicapped  is 
related  to  their  general  receptivity  to  change  and  intimately  tied  to 
conflicts  and  patterns  of  relationships  that  are  part  of  the  on-going 
school  structure. 

In  our  visits  to  schools  we  have  found  many  people  who  provide 
explanations  of  why  mainstreamlng  could  and  could  not  work.    Many  had 
no  understanding  of  how  the  concept  might  actually  be  practiced  and  what 
it  might  look  like  in  their  own  work  place.     In  defense  of  an  antl- 
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mainstreamlng  position  ve  heard,  "Other  kids  will  make  fun  of  them." 
••Regular  teachers  have  not  been  trained  to  teach  the  handicapped." 
"Schools  are  no£  set  up  to  a  ':ommodate  those  kinds  of  chlldren.%  "To 
have  children  who  can't  control  their  bowels  in  with  the  regular  kids  is 
too  much  of  a  burden."    "Schools  have  enough  trouble  now  without  this 
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problem  too."    After  awhile,  the  phrases  repcc-itcd  themselves  and  v;c  could 
see  hov;  a  vocabular>'  had  developed  to  both  defend  and  attack  the  proposed 
change.    Some  of  the  cliches  were  distortions  of  what  was  proposed  and 
had  no  grounding  in  objective  facts,  others  did. 

1        What  was  striking  was  how  the  same  objective  conditions  could  be  used 
on  the  one  hand  by  someone  as  a  reason  not  to  include  handicapped  children 
and  on  the  other  hand  for  integration.    At  Hutton  declining  enrollment 
and  an  unfavorable  racial  balance  was  given  as  an  explanation  for  taking 
more  disabled  youngsters. 

In  another  secondary  school,  in  the  same  district,  the  same  problems 
were  given  as  reasons  not  to  have  more  disabled  students.    In  fact,  in  one 
school,  the    principal  was  actively  attempting  to  reduce  the  number  of  handi- 
capped youngsters  because  he  felt  that  they    were  a  factor  in  having  middle 
class  white  students  transfer  to  private  schools.    There  are  other  examples 
of  the  same  objective  situation  being  used  in  opposite  ways.    In  one  school 
the  fact  that  typical  students  had  never  been  exposed  to  children  with 
severe  disabilities  was  given  as  a  reason  for  supporting  integration.  It 
would  be  a  learning  situation.    For  another,  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
experience  meant  that  the  handicapped  would  be  persecuted.    In  another 
school,  one  teacher,  who  never  had  contact  with  disabled  students,  sa\; 
mains treaming  as  a  challenge,  one  that  would  help  her  with  her  mid  life 
crisis.    Another  saw  her  lack  of  experience  as  disqualifying  her  from 
participation. 

•       I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  are  not  objective  conditions  that 
facilitate  or  impede  change.      But  what  I  am  suggesting  Is  that^erhaps 
more  important  than  the  objective  conditions  is  how  people  come- to 
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thlnk  about  their  vork  In  general  and  the  vocabulary  they  develop  to 
justify  their  actions.    The  study  of  change  In  school  has  to  include 
a  discussion  of  the  distinction  between  "reasons"  and  "exrusp.s". 
Justifications  and  rationalizations  are  developed  to  facilitate  cr 
Ijnpede  change.     These  cliches  have  to  be  understood  as  part  of  the 
participants  vocabulary  of  motives  rather  than  as  reasons  that 
necessarily  relate  to  objective  conditions. 

I  mentioned  how  Marge  was  tongue  in  cheek  about  her  students  being 
"learning  disabled".     In  general,  we  found  teachers  and  personnel  working 
directly  with  students  skeptical  about  student's  official  diagnoses  and 
the  official  special  education  system.    Administrators  tended  to  be  less 
irreverent  and  took  the  official  diagnosis  and  official  special  education 
explanation  for  placements  at  face  value.     Some  of  the  teachers  including 
"arge  that  seemed  to  be  effective  in  working  with  students  did  so  by 
manipulating  the  system,  that  is,  by  using  its  symbols,  its  labels,  to 
negotiate  a  situation  beneficial  to  students. 

Pupils  designated  "disabled"  under  public  law  9A-1A2  guidelines ^  are 
supposed  to  have  I.E.P.'s.    I.E.?.  stands  for  individual  education  plan. 
Tic  teacher  who  is  in  charge  of  the  student,  with  consultation  of 
specialists  such  as  school  psychologist  and  speech  therapist,  fill  out 
a  detailed  form  in  which  the  goals  for  the  student  are  outli^^ed  and 
activities  and  experiences  that  will  be  provided  to  meet  these  goals. 
Tne  I.E. P.  for  each  child  is  approved  by  the  Committee  on  the  Handicapped. 
School  personnel  differ  in  their  perspective  on  the  meaning  of  I.E.P.'s. 
Some  take  them  quite  seriously,  others  see  them  as  admlnistratlYe  formality. 
While  the  I.E.P.^is  the  official  plan  for  the  student,  most  teacQiers  develop 
\:hat  we  have  termed  "the  unofficial  I.E.P.'s."    That  is,  the  teachers  have 
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an  umTittcn  plan  about  vhat  they  vould  like  to  accomplish  V7ith  the  student 
and  how  to  go  about  it.    In  thinking  through  the  unofficial  I.E. P.,  teachers 
sLiungly  take  into  consideration  such  private  knov^ledge  as  the  Subjective 
<i^u-Mty  of  the  services  offered  and  the  reputation  of  the  peopleL -associated 
^xth  them.    Thus,  in  high  schools  special  education  students  schedules  are 
made  up  to  purposely  avoid  certain  teachers.    There  are  working  partner- 
ships and  trade  agreeinents  with  specific  teachers  and  programs.  Elementary 
teachers  visit  and  in  other    ways  seek  out  insider  information  in  looking 
for  new  placements  for  their  older  students.    The  official  I.E. P.  has  no 
overt  reference  to  these  personal  judgements  and  relationships  that  are 
so  central  to  the  teacher's  understanding  of  what  he  or  she  thinks  is  best 
I.r  a  particular  student.    The  teacher  attempts  to  construct  the  official 
I.E. P.  so  as  to  placate  all  those  involved  so  that  the  unofficial  I.E. P. 
can  be  carried  out.    At  times,  this  means  diagnoses  and  pupil  descriptions 
are  manipulated  to  have  the  official  I.E. P.  align  with  the  desired  place- 
ment.   Those  who  worked  with  students  directly  can  work  together  in  such 
manipulation.    The  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  meetings  and  the  official 
I^E^P.  tal:es  on  the  character  of  what  Irving  Goffman  calls  "Front  Stage". 

Handicapping  conditions,  mains treaming  and  special  curriculum  and 
services  are  ways  of  talking  and  thinking  about  things.  Some  use  this 
vocabulary  to  negotiate  situations  in  which  children  prosper  and  grow. 
At  other  times  it  is  used  to  get  rid  of  a  problem. 

Most  discussions  of  special  education  are  devoid  of  references  to  the 
larger  system  that  programa  operate  in.    It  is  as  if  special  education 
programs  do  not  operate  within  a  school  within  a  district  and  that  to 
grasp  what  special  education  is  you  have  to  have  a  sense  of  the  Vhole. 
We  have  found  that  not  only  is  special  education  not  mainst^-eamed  in  the 
discussions  but  that  special  education  programs  seldom  exist  as  an 
^         integrated  part  of  a  system,  in  a  sense  they  are  add-ons. 
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With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  In  the  schools  vc  i.iudicd  including 
Hutton,  mainstreamlng  meant  Including  children  defined  as  handicapped  In 
with  their  non  handicapped  peers.    The  children  were  add-ons  to  existing 
arrangements.    In  addition,  new  programs  were  appendages  to  the.school 
;£ystem  rather  than  being  directly  related  to  Its  structure  and  values. 
-Criteria  for  successful  programming  Included  fit  Ling  into  the  existing 
arrangements  and  accepting  the  standard  as  a  given. 

No  where  was  this  more  evident  than  at  Hutton  and  the  other  high 
schools.    Hutton  honors  academic  achievement,  the  symbol  of  which  was 
getting  into  college  or  for  the  slower  students  graduating  or  as  they 
put  it  "walking  across  the  stage".    Students  who  did  not  achieve 
academically  are  marginal  to  the  school,  its  failures.    These  high  school 
programs  were  successful  because  they  help  students  accumulate  Carnelge 
units  and  pass  minimum  competency  based  tests  that  were  required  for 
graduation.    School  personnel  thought  that  the  high  school  curriculum 
and  the  state  testing  system  were  Irrelevant  to  student's  needs  (they 
were  reading  Silas  Mariner  and  the  Great  Gatsby)  but  they  worked  with  the 
students  to  get  through.    This  Involved  drilling  them  for  competency  tests 
and  in  other  ways,  pressing  these  students  who  did  not  fit  into  the  mold 
enough  to  squeeze  through. 

Everything  includes  bending  examination  rules,  dally  rote  memorization, 
and  letting  curriculum  that  might  better  prepare  Pam  to  live  in  the  world 
after  high  school,  slide. 

r        Another  illustration  of  the  lack  of  integration  of  special  education 
into  the  total  education  system  is  the  case  of  the  administration  of  the 
programs  for  the    handicapped.    In  a  number  of  school  districts"^  we  observed 
confusion  as  to  who  these  programs  belong  to  and  who  was  in  charge  of  those 
cViildren  designated  as  disabled.    Many  school  districts  have  an  administrative 
position  of  director    of  special  education  but  most  school  principals  were 
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^'ivcn  autonomy  over  the  programs    In  theli  own  schools.    When  special 
education  students  were  more  self  contained,  in  segregated  programs,  the 
director  of  special  educations  authority  was  clear.    At  preseitt- we  observed 
■struggles  between  special  education  directors  and  principals  concerning 
who  was  in  charge  where  no  clear  administx^ative  supervision  of  programs. 
Special  educacion  specialists  and  regular  teachers  indicated  that  they 
were  confused  abojt  who  was  responsible  for  specific  children  and  the 
programs  they  were  working  under.    Often  it  was  clear  who  had  responsibility 
for  individual  children,  who  was  in  charge  of  coordinating  programs,  and 
bringing  about  change  within  the  school  was  an  open  book. 
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When  There's  No  Debate;    A  Frofiram 
For  Elementary  School  Students  VJhich  Has  A  Mission 


D.  Biklen 
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Drivlng  past  the  large,  brick,  modcru  school  building,  that  before 
declining  enrollments  served  the  racially  mixed  neigliborhood  in  east  Central 
City,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  part  of  its  first  floor  hous^' "Open  School", 
a 'tree  school"  born  in  an  old  frame  house  more  than  ten  years  ^go  in  a 
-  decade  when  many  parents  and  educators  said  no  to  the  regiment  and  values 
of  American  public  school  education.    The  popular  press  no  longer  counts 
schools  like  "Open  School".    Most  peopla  think  they  are  all  dead.  Open 
School  has  changed  who  it  serves  and  where  it  is  located  but  it  is  far  from 
dead.     Rather  than  its  identity  primarily  being  that  of  a  private  alterna- 
tive for  middle  class  kids,  it  is  now  an  alternative  to  segregated  programs 
for  severely  disabled  children  partially  funded  in  part  with  tax  money. 
Origins 

"Open  School"  began  its  transformation  incrementally.    There  was  no 
master  design.    It  evolved  from  "being  an  alternative  to  the  public  schools" 
to  becoming  a  staging  ground  for  innovative  models  of  integration  for 
disabled  children. 

The  director  described  its  beginnings  this  way: 

One  of  our  daughters,  our  oldest  one,  was  having  a  lot  of  difficulty 
in  public  school.     She  was  a  bright  kid,  but  was  feeling  really  upset 
about  herself.     She  was  showing  it  in  tantrums,  resistance,  and  general 
upset.    That  was  when  she  was  in  the  fourth  grade.     So,  out  of  concern 
for  our  own  child  and  for  quality  education,  ve  and  a  nuTPber  of  other 
parents  decided  to  start  a  school.    The  main  focus  would  be  the  kids 
emotional  and  academic  growth.    The  school  would  be  more  personal, 
more  responsive  to  where  the  kids  were. 

^  Tliere  were  ten  children  the  first  year,  ages  nine  to  twelve.    In  its 

-second  year  the  school  accepted  children  at  age  five.    Eventually  the  school 
grew  to  fifty  children  ages  five  to  sixteen.    A  shift  in  goals:has  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  and  in  their  age  range  (now  serves 
A  to  8). 
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A  few  years  after  Open  School  opened,  school  districts  began  making 
direct  referrals  of  children  for  whom  they  had  no  prograir.    Some  of  the 
children  were  labeled  emotionally  disturbed.    One  thirteen  year  old  w 

^.''^labeled  "school  phobic";  another  thirteen  year  old  had  attempted  suicide. 

1  And  then,  one  year,  the  school  enrolled  a  five  year  old  child  labeled 
"autistic".    She  had  been  attending  a  segregated  school  for  disabled 
children  operated  by  the  local  Association  for  Retarded  Ci^-izens.  The 
family  did  not  want  her  to  continue  in  a  "segregated  program"  and  felt 
that  their  .aughter  had  more  potential  than  professionals  had  given  her 
credit  for.    They  wanted  her  to  be  around  "normal  kids".    A  teacher  from 
Open  School  spent  time  with  the  child  and  recommended  they  take  her.  That 
was  the  first  time  a  child  with  "really  significant  differences"  had  been 
accepted.    Her  language  was  severely  impaired  and  the  child  seemed  to  have 
no  sense  of  fear.    She  would  race  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 
Nor  did  she  have  a  sense  of  social  cues  associated  with  safety. 

The  next  year  the  school  received  calls  on  behalf  of  three  other 
"si ^  if 5  cant ly  different  children",  one  of  whom  was  labeled  autistic. 
The  local  school  district  had  refused  a  program  for  this  child.  The 
family  literally  had  no  where  to  turn,  except  Open  School  open  setting. 
Another  child,  a  boy,  had  been  labeled  severely  emotionally  disturbed. 
He  had  spent  a  half  year  in  the  public  school  kindergarten  before  being 
expelled.    The  district  had  no  program  planned  for  him.    A  psychiatrist 

.  suggested  that    the  family  call  Open  School.    The  third  child  lived  at 

7  the  local  inental  retardatiOii  institution  in  a  pediatric  unit.    He  was 
the  only  child  on  the  unit  who  could  move  about.    Yet,  each  ttee  visitors 
would  walk  through  the  area  in  which  he  lived,  they  would  see  ""him  tied  to 
a  chair.    The  director  of  Open  School  and  8  everal  of  the  staff  had  seen 
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this  boy  with  autistic  lil'^e  bchnvioi  forcibly  rer.trained.     Tliey  \'C'rL  moved 
by  his  need. 

As  part  of  adding  these  disabled  children  to  the  school,  they  literally 
Ix^eated  a  special  education  component.    One  of  the  founders  of  the  school 
iwas  a  professor  of  education  In  the  local  university.    He  began  to  Involve 
masters  students  In  a  graduate  program  In  emotional  dlstur'^ance  in  "Open 
School".    A  field  based  program  In  which  the  students  would  work  with  the 
three  Incoming  labeled  children  was  developed. 

It  was  not  originally  conceptualized  as  a  malnstreamlng  program.  The 
director  and  others  just  saw  themselves  responding  to  disabled  children 
who  had  nothing.    At  first,  the  program  was  to  operate  mornings  and  the 
masters  students  would  work  with  the  labeled  children  In  a  separate  class- 
room.   Within  two  weeks,  the  teachers  In  the  new  room  were^  Integrating 
their  activities  with  the  teachers  In  the  other  rooms.    It  started  off 
with  the  children  eating  together.    Then  they  began  to  go  on  fieldtrlps 
together.    Then  they  began  cooking  together.    Pretty  soon  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  two  programs  would  simply  merge.    There  had  been  no  master  plan. 
It  had  just  happened. 

That  same  year,  the  school  accepted  a  fourth  child.    Tom  Greenberg 
was  excluded  from  public  school.    He  had  Downs  Syndrome  and  had  been  labeled 

severely  emotionally  disturbed  and  educably  retarded"  by  school  officials. 
He  was  a  sevei  '  behavior  problem.    He  had  just  entered  junior  high  school, 
-a  transition  that  had  not  been  adequately  planned,  handed  a  schedule  his 

T 

Jlrst  day  in  jr.  high  and  was  expected  to  find  his  ovti  way.    He  could  not 

handle  it.    He  acted  out  and  then  some  days  he  simply  sat  down  -pn  the 

*  * 
steps  outside  the  school  and  refused  to  move.    The  staff  did  n6t  know  what 

to  do  with  him.    His  parents  called  Open  School  and  even  though  he  was  older 

than  the  other  children,  he  was  accepted. 
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Tlie  director  remembers     that  year  as  "sort  of  haphazard,    1  don't 
feel  we  really  had  planned  the  integration.    It  just  happened/'  From 
these  tentative  beginnings  the  open  setting  grew  into  a  planned' effort 
Jo  integrate  disabled  and  non-^dieabled  children.    The  focus  was- on 
iiitistic,  or  what  some  of  the  st^ff  call  "autistic  like"  children.  The 
next  year,  after  the  initial  tentative  effort  with  four  labeled  children, 
the  school  secured  funding  from  the  State's  Department  of  Mental  Retardation 
for  increased  staffing  and  a  more  concerted  attempt  to  serve  disabled 
children.    Nine  children  labeled  autistic  entered  school.    And  lor  each 
of  the  labeled  children  there  were  two  typical  children.    The  school 
consisted  of  three  classrooms  each  with  three  "har  licapped  kids"  and  six 
"typical  kids".    The  staff  included  a  teacher,  a  teacher  aide,  and  a 
masters  student  in  each  class.    In  addition,  a  speech  and  language  specialist 
worked  with  children  individually  outside  of  the  classroom  setting.  In 
following  years  a  movement  therapist  was  added  to  the  staff  and  parent  case 
workers  became  members  of  the  school  team. 

Reactions  to  the  school's  ne\7  efforts  were  mixed.    As  the  director 
explains  it,  some  parents  who  had  non-disabled  students  felt  that  the 
teachers  were  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  special  kids,  that  their 
children  weren't  getting  enough  program.    Some  were  also  concerned  about 
the  acting  out  of  the  special  children.    They  were  asking  about  safety. 
"Were  their  kids  going  to  be  hurt?"    Those  concerns  led  to  the  fear  among 
organizers  of  the  school  that  there  would  be  serious  attrition.  That 
aever  happened.     Each  year  there  was  a  waiting  list  of  families  interested 
in  having  their  children  attend.  L 

For  three,  of  the  next  five  years,  the  program  was  funded  ai  a  national 
demonstration  in  educational  programming  for  severely  emotionally  disturbed 
children.    The  school  staff  had  applied  for  and  received  a  major  grant  from 
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the  bureau  for  i  ic  Education  of  the  i  andicapped  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  operate  the  school  as  l  national  demonstration  model  in 
Integrating  autistic  and  non-disablcJ  children.    KTiat  was  initially  a 
liaphazard,  or  at  least  incremental,  foray  into  the  world  of  integration 
became  a  carefully  planned,  and  much  discussed  setting. 

The  director  now  describes  the  rchool  as  an  integration  minded  place: 

I  guess  the  most  general  purpose  is  promoting  the  maximum 
possible  social,  emotional,  anc  academic  growth  of  each  child 
in  the  room.  .   .  .    The  reason  for  having  an  Integrated 
classroom  is  that  it  promotes  the  social  and  emotional  growth 
of  both  populations    of  kids,  the  kids  who  are  labeled  special 
and  the  kids  who  are  typical. 

The  Actors  and  Their  Stage 

The  Open  School  occupies  half  of  the  first  floor  of  Burlington  School, 

^         a  modem  two  story  brick  and  glass  school  building  which  was  recently 

vacated,  in  the  face  of  declining  enrollments,  by  the  Central  City  School 

District.    They  have  four  classrooms  and  a  total  of  fifty  one  children, 

twelve  of  whom  have  disabilities.    The  rest  of  the  Burlington  sight  serves 

as  home  for  a  Headstart  pre-school  r^ogran,  a  basic  learning  center  of  the 

Central  City  Developmental  Disabilities  Center  (a  local  institution  for 

retarded  children)  for  severely  multiply  handicapped  pre-schoolert ,  the 

Central  City  Child  Care  Coalition,  the  West  End  Day  Care  Center,  and  the 

city  based  pre-school  program  for  retarded  children. 

The  director  of  Open  School's  office  occupies  a  converted  classroom, 

about  thirty  feet  by  thirty  feet,  which  has  been  divided  into  four  sections. 

Ope  section  is  for  a  lounge,  another  for  a  reception  area,  another  as  a 

meeting  place  for  teachers,  parents,  support  staff,  and  visitors'. 
» 

At  the  end  of  the  first  floor  hallway  there  is  a  large  gymnasium.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  building,  outside,  there  is  a  playground  with  a  slide, 
jungle  gym,  sandbox,  seesaws,  and  cliiabing  bars.    Open  School  regularly 
Q         uses  these  areas* 
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In  doing  my  observations,  I  focused  on  the  "grt  cnliousc  roo-       nar  t^J 
for  a  green  two  story  play  house  that  it  contains.    On  my  first  visit  to 
the  school,  the  director  went  with  me  to  the  classroom.    Outsicte  the  door 
were  colored  paper  plant  baskets  with  the  names  of  the  chlldreiX  on  each, 
^here  were  thirteen  in  all. 
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We  walkec  into  ihu  [^recnhouse  room.    Tbr  dj  rector  introduced  rre  to  the 

teacher,  Keidi  wualen.    She  ic  a  slender  pcr<  on  1  later  learned  that  one 

^of  her  hobbles  Is  modern  dance  who  on  this  day  was  dressed  In"  pink  cotton 

-points,  a  pastel  colored  plaid  shirt,  and  tan  vork  boots.    She  lies  long 
brown  hair  and  an  angular  face.     She  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches  tall. 

iVs  I  looked  around  the  room,  I  saw  two  other  young  women,  one  a  teacher 
aide  and  the  other  a  graduate  student,  and  a  young  man,  also  a  graduate 
student.    In  one  corner  of  the  room,  behind  a  bookcase  which  ser^^ed  as  a 
partial  barrier,  much  like  a  movable  modular  vail,  the  female  graduate 
student  was  sitting  next  to  Jamie,    age  7.      The  teacher  was  asking  Jamie 
to  place  orange  circles  on  pictures  of  orange  circles.    "He's  one  of  our 
special  kids"  the  director  told  me.     "We  have  four  special  kids  and  nine 
typical  kids  in  this  class.    Although  one  of  our  typical  kids  is  also 
dealing  with  a  lot  right  nov:*    His  parents  are  split.    And  on  top  of  that 
he's  tr)'lng  to  figure  out  if  he's  brown,  white,  or  uhat?" 

The  teacher  aide,  Shana,  was  engaged  in  a  laneta<;e  developrrcnt  exercise 
with  five  of  the  children,  one  of  whom  was  a  "labeled"  child.    Her  name  is 
Peggy.    Jim,  the  other  graduate  student,  sat  behind  Peggy  to  help  guide  her 
in  the  activities.     Shana  was  teaching  the  concepts  of  "left"  and  "right" 
by  having  each  child  trace  his  or  her  o;m  left  c:nd  rir.ht  feet  on  large 
pieces  of  white  paper. 

While  I  was  busy  "checking  out"  the  room,  the  head  teacher,  Heidi, 
gathered  another  group  of  children,  seven  in  fact,  for  reading,  or  rather 
vord  recognition  exercises.  Heidi  kneeled  down  next  to  an  easel  that  had 
a  newsprint  pad- on  it.  She  wrote  down  the  "key"  words  which  tl{e  children 
suggested:  pencil,  plane,  purple,  propeller.  She  asked  each  child  for  a 
"key"  word.  Then  after  each  child  had  given  a  "key"  word  and  had  it 
porr. rayed  on  the  newsprint,  Heidi  asked  each  to  restate  his  or  her  word. 
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Uhat  1  diJ  not  know  at  tb.c  liv.c^  but  wu^  I  i.  t  •  i        ^n.vr^  wn^>  that  (nic 
of  th(i  children  In  tliC  group  was  a  "labi.Ut]"  (iu  m'. 

1  was  imiredlately  struck  by  the    contents  ol         room.    Every  spaco 
occupied  by  decorations,  equipment  or  teaching  materials.    Along-  the  left  side  of 

the  class  are  lockers >  one  for  each  student.    Their  nares  are  spelled  out 
on  cards  above  the  lockers.    Also  above  the  lockers  are  paper  clocks 
telling  different  tiines  of  the  school  day,  with  the  scheduled  activity 
associated  with  the  time:    "choices",  "news  time",  "snack  time",  "gym", 
"reading"  and  so  on.    Along  the  back  wall  are  a  waist  high  bank  of 
heaters  underneath  a  wall  of  windows.    Bookcases  separate  the  larger 
roox  from  the  individual  work  area  in  which  Jamie  had  been  working. 
The  books  are  pre-school  and  beginner  reading  books.    Above  the  heater, 
and  partially  obscuring  one  of  the  windows,  are  piles  of  boxes  with 
activity  materials  in  thera  as  well  as  games  like  "Candy  Land"  and  "Sorry". 
Next  to  the  entrance  to  the  classroom  are  plastic  bins;  these  serve  as 
individual  storage  trays  for  the  childrens  drawings  and  completed  math 
and  reading  exercises.    Next  to  these  there's  a  small  bathroom.    There  is 
a  six  foot  by  ten  foot  carpet  on  the  floor  next  to  the  lockers.    In  the 
right  hand  rear  quarter  section  of  tne  class  there  are  shelves  laden  with 
games,  trucks,  cars,  toy  animals,  dolls,  and  blocks.    Along  the  right  wall 
is  a  bulletin  board. 

As  the  name  of  the  classroom  suggescs,  the    large  two  story  playhouse  is 
indeed  green.    On  the  upper  level,  which  the  children  reach  by  climbing 
la  wooden  ladder,  there  is  a  bedroom  and  living  area.    Underneath  is  a 
"play  kitchen  with  an  eating  table.    The  play  house  has  an  openr  doorway 
and  large  v;ind6ws  on  the  first  floor. 

On  one  shelf  which  separates  a  row  of  eating  and  activity  tables 
large  enough  to  seat  the  thirteen  children  and  several  teachers  from  the 
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area  tlir.l  houscr  rem  cf  the  toys  there  are  a  row  of  plosti-::  glasses 
In  vhlch  sweet  potatoe-,  suspended  by  toothpicks,  in  water,  are  growing. 
Each  has  sprouted  vinci.  about  five  or  six  Incher,  tall.    And  each  plant 
^as  a  child's  name  on  it.    To  the  left  of  these  are  a  row  of  small 
ttpider  plants,  with  a  sign  identifying  them  asi  "the  greenhouse  spider 
plants".    Off  to  the  right  of  the  eating/activity  table  is  a  sign, 
made  out  of  different  colors  of  construction  paper.    Next  to  the  colored 
paper  is  an  arrow  pointing  at  each  with  the  name  of  the  color  spelled 
out.    And,  in  a  paper  pocket  are  large  replicas  of  crayons,  also  made 
out  of  construction  paper,  each  with  a  different  color.    From  any  place 
one  stands  in  the  room  there  are  shelves.    Some  hold  books.    Others  hold 
boxes •    Each  box  has  a  large  hand  drawn  label  made  with  a  magic  marker, 
Usually  on  construction  paper,  identifying  the  contents:  "puzzles", 
"pizza  waking  equipment",  "restaurant  activity",  "truck",  "race  track", 
"playdoh",  "store  game", "crayons",  "markers."    One  box  says  "barber  shop", 
and  another  large  one  says  "grocery  store".    Another  says  "airport". 

On  one  vail  there  is  a  bright  mural,  perhaps  eight  feet  wide  and  nine  feet 
long  on  brown  paper.    It  is   of  kids  and  trees  and  drawn  by  the  children. 


Also  cn  the  walls  are  various  lists  printed  by  the  teachers  in 

bright  colored  markers  on  newsprint  sheets.    One  is  entitled  "letter  of 

the  week".    The  letter  is  "M".    Underneath  the  title  are  sentences 

developed  by  the  students,  with  pictures  added  by  the  teacher.  The 

sentence  in  this  case  is  "Maggie's  mother  likes  to  mop  milk  at  McDonalds 
f  ____ 
with  Molly's  monkey."    The  picture  was  of  a  woman  mopping  the  floor  at  a 

McDonalds  haEburger  stand.     Instead  of  a  mop  head,  there  was  a  trown 

monkey.    Another  list,  next  to  the  "M"  list,  also  Included  a  large  picture, 

and  read  "Don't  drop  the  dinosaur  Dennis." 
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Sc-vc^r<il  vtcl.s  l.Uti   a  list  vould        in^i  ./^uM.     Ihls  tire  the 

sound  would  be  **W*\  The  ir.ural  would  portray  a  Inrj-e  picture  of  \:c)odv 
Woodpecker. 

Across  the  room,  on  the  opposite  wall,  is  still  another  list, 
^'his  one  bears  the  message  "How  to  get  the  attention  of  others."  The 
list  includes  suggestions:  "Develop  a  big  voice**,  "Get  close",  "Get 
eye  contact",  "Say  the  p«-rson's  name". 
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The  Children 

All  schools  generate  their  own  language.    That  language  describes 
and  in  many  ways  defines  events,  behaviors  (e^^g.,  curricular  strategies), 
j>eople,  and  objects.     In  the  school  that  I  attended  as  a  teenager,  for 
Texample,  the  students  who  participated  in  vocational  education  programs 
were  called  pejoratively  "the  greasers",  athletes  were  called  jocks  and 
those  perceived  as  college  bound  academics  were  "the  grubs".    Open  School 
has  its  own  language.    And  it  pervades  virtually  all  conversations  among 
staff  in  the  setting.    Like  the  example  from  my  own  school  experience, 
it  is  a  language  for  describing  the  children. 

Throughout  five  months  of  observationj,  I  never  heard  a  staff  person 
use  the  term  "handicapped"  and  "disabled"  was  almost  never  used.  This 
seemed  remarkable,  even  astounding,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  twelve  of 
the  children  in  the  school  would,  in  most  people's  eyes,  be  considered 
handicapped,  very    handicapped.     Instead,  the  staff  described  the  children 
vith  disabilities  as  "severely  impaired",  "severely  involved",  "pretty 
involved",  "labeled",  "special  kids",  "lov/er  functioning  and  higher 
functioning",  "delayed",  "autistic  like".    But  even  these  terms  were  not 
bandied  about  casually  or  frequently.    There  is  a  general  discomfort  with 
focusing  on  disability  related  language,  almost  as  if  it  might  stand  in 
the  way  of  development  and  growth. 

It  did  not  take    me  long  to  eee  that  the  staff  had  universally  adopted 
theii  own  terms  of  disabilities  and  were  unwilling  to  call  the  children 
with  disabilities  "handicapped".    Some  of  the  terms  they  applied,  like 
^'pretty  involved"  or  *!bv7er  functioning",  were  more  descriptive  Tjf  the 
children  than  categorical.    That  is,  they  did  not  use  terms  lilOB  mentally 
retarded,  autistic,  or  emotionally  disturbed.    When  a  traditional  category 
like  "autistic"  was  used  it  invariably  was  used  in  a  context  of  other  words 
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X  I'ich  JU'iicntcJi  u  ]uck  of  ncc-plancc  of  tradjtional  catt-rories.  The 
tc£ichcri.  and  director  both  Icentlfied  severiil  of  the  children  as  having 
•*autlGtlc  like  behaviors'*.     Autlsn  ls»  In  tucir  minds,  an  overly  broad 
term  that  leads  to  stereotypic  characterlzacloiiF  of  children.  Hence 
-they  prefer  treating  such  terras  gingerly  and  vlth  finesse.    They  used 
other  temc  like  "special  kids"  and  "labeled  kids"  as  if  to  say  these 
children  have  unique  needs  end  might  be  regarded  by  others  as  "handicapped" 
but  "ve  do  not  want  society  to  write  them  off  by  calling  them  handicapped" 
and  they  use  the  word  "delayed"  to  cotamunicate  a  sense  of  optimism  about 
a  child's  potential  for  development.    For  example,  Jamie      a  child  who 
has  yet  displayed  no  verbal  language,  is  described  by  the  head  teacher 
as  "dtilayt-d  in  his  language." 

The  greenhouse  room  has  thirteen  children,  four  of  whom  are  "labeled". 
They  range  in  age  from  5-6,  though    Jamie  is  7  going  on  8.    The  non-- 
disabled  or  "typical"  children  exhibit  a  range  of  abilities;  foi  example 
several  can  read  easily  and  voluminously  while  others  are  just  learning 
to  reaJ.     Similarly,  the  ''labeled"  children  present  a  remarkable  range  of 
abilities  and  needs.    The  following  is  a  thumbnail  description  of  the  labeled 
children. 

JcviK.  ic  a\crct'e  size  for  a  seven  year  old.    But  he  is  the  biggest  and 
oldest  child  in  the  greenhouse  room.    He  also  has  the  severest  disability 
in  that  he  can  not  speak.  He  uses  five  or  six  signs  to  express 

Certain  ntedb,  IJke  tlie  desire  for  food  or  drink,    lie  doc^  not  read. 
Kcrgarct,  his  o;v'n  resource  teacher,  works  with  hii?  on  such  things  as 
sortine  colored'\.'ood  beads,  matching  shapes,  and  using  particular  signs 
to  get  things  that  he  wants.    He  eats  lunch  and  snachr  without  help  at 
the  long  table  with  the  other  children. 
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Margnret,  his  resource  teacher,  previourly  \'o^].u']  in  a  re  idcntial 
treatment  center  for  "autistic  and  severely  retarded  cliildrcn"  (these 
are  my  own  terms).      Jamie  lives  in  a  group  home  that  is  operatxd  locally 
*y  the  State  Office  of  Mental  Retardation. 

-         Heidi,  the  head  teacher,  describes  Jamie  as  having  "developmental 
delays"  and  "delayed  language".    Her  goals  for  Jamie  are  growth  in  the 
areas  where    he  has  "delays"  and  "integration".     "Last  year"  she  explained, 
"Jamie  was  out  of  the  room  probably  seventy  five  percent  of  the  time. 
He  was  with  (typical)  kids  for  cooking,  to  go  to  the  library  on  fridays" 
but  that  was  all.     In  Heidi's    words  "the  rest  of  the  time  he  was  one  to 


one". 


While  the  head  teacher's  goal  for  Jamie  was  integration,  that  still 
meant  having  a  teacher  with  him  "constantly".    "There  was  never  any  time 
when  Jamie  was  by  himself."    Part  of  the  reason  for  providing  a  full  time 
teacher  for  Jamie  was  his  behavior.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  would 
pull  other  people's  hair,     "it  started  with  his  teacher's  hair"  Heidi 
explains,  "If  you  are  placing  a  demand  on  Jamie  that  he  didn't  want  to 
respond  to,  he  would  pull  your  hair."    Also,  when  teachers  hug^^ed  him,  a 
frequently  used  strategy  for  telling  Jamie  he  had  done  something  well, 
"his    immediate  response  was  to  get  carried  away"    (i.e.,  to  pull  hair). 

At  first  the  teachers  told  Jamie  "no,  don't  pull  hair,"  but  that 
seemed  to  set  him  off.    He  pulled  all  the  more.    Then  they  reduced  their 
command  to  a  simple  "no I"    That  did  not  work  either.    The  third 
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interv.r  tic.  vjrl^d.    "U'e  put  ourselves  behind  Jnr.iie  and  with  our  arms 

nrounc!  hin  vc*  held  on  to  his  hriids  and  put  hir.  on  the  floor  real  fast. 

We  figured  words  verer/t  doin^  it"  Heidi  explained  "So  body  language 

became  a  way  of  saying  no  without  words •    That  worked." 
A.  - 

Tl.e  teachers  attended  to  Jaciic's  hair  pulling  for  a  month  before 
he  stepped  that  behavior.    Now  he  rarely  pulls  hair.    As  Heidi  explains 
"it  still  happens  once  in  a  great  while  where  he  gets  silly,  usually 
with  ny  heir  because  it  Is  so  long  or  maybe  when  he  is  passing  by  one 
of  the  other  kids,  but  it  happens  so  rarely  that  it's  not  even  an  issue 
any  rcrc."    Once,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  the  children  were  In  line 
to  go  outside.    Jamie  began  to  run  his  hands  through  the  hair  of  the 
girl  in  front  of  him.    In  a  flash,  two  teachers  eyed  Jamie  and  moved 
closer  to  hiiL,  ready  to  intervene.    When  he  put  his  hands  down  and  took 
the  hand  of  the  girl  next  to  hin,  both  teachers  smiled  as  if  In  relief. 
A  victor)'  for  Jamie. 

Most  of  Jamie's  time  is  highly  structured.    He  participates  in  many 
of  the  grou^^  events  of  the  classroom,  including  meeting  and  sharing  time, 
snack,  gym,  field  trips^  trips  to  the  library  and  to  a  local  store,  and 
other  such  events.    He  stays  in  the  greenhouse  room  for  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  day,  but  receives  one  to  one  assistance  in  sorting,  matching,  and 
other  similar  activities.    He  leaves  the  room  for  language  work  with  the 
language  specialist.    He  also  receives  extra  gym  time  to  work  on  gross 
motor  coordination;  one  or  two  other  typical  children  participate  in  these 
special  trips  to  the  gym  (they  usually  occurred  during  "choice"  time); 
more  children  asked  to  go  with  Jamie  than  are  permitted  to  go.'i  It  is  a 
valued  activity. 

V.^en  allowed  "free"  time  Jamie  plays  tambourines  and  a  large  plastic 
hour  glass  type  toy.  If  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  Invariably  goes  over 
to  the  windo;;  and  does  what  his  teachers  call  "self  stimlng",  which  in 
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l.is  casu  ib  Gtanclirii'  ii*  front  c  I  the  lie.  /ii   uucl  where  the  lAt  cn::  blov; 
,  throuph  his  hair,  flipping  hir.  hcnd?  on:  .iid,  valkin:   ^^^ck  rnd  forth  along 

the  heaters,  twirling  things  like  toys  1:   hib  linnds,  and  banging  things. 

If  told  by  a  teacher  that  it  is  tii     for  gyir.,  Jjric  understands.  He 
{^ts  up  and  takes  the  teacher's  hand  anLi  [oes  for  the  ball  and  the  door 
aicost  simultaneously.    The  teachers  scl   this  ns  a  sic;n  of  l\is  grovih,  of 
his  potential  for  independence. 

They  also  see  progress  in  his  inter,  cticiis  •     "in  tcmis  of  his  inter- 
acting with  other  kids"  Heidi  explains,  *'it  has  been  ionr.  fron  where  he 
started.    He  is  noticing  other  kids.    Ht's  in  the  -yri  v;hcn  he  is  playing 
vith  the  ball.    He  is  playing  with  other  kids  (chasing  after  the  ball, 
bouncing;  it  to  others,  catching  it  when  it  is  thrcvii)  .    In  meeting  he 
sits  vith  the  other  kids,  comes  up  and  checks  his  name  and  goes  back  to 
his  seat.    Today  we  had  square  dancing  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  he 
^  danced  vith  Jacqueline.    He  looked  at  her  when  he  was  dancing".  Earlier 

in  the  year,  probably  because  of  the  hair  pulling  incidents,  children 
tended  to  shy  away  from  Jamie.    Heidi  ftcls  good  about  the  changes  she 
has  seen  for  both  Jamie,  but  also  for  his  "typical"  peers:  "Kids  tended 
to  be  frightened  of  Jamie.    Nov  that  is  just  totally  -one.    That  has  been 
aniazing  to  watch.    They  don't  really  treat  him  like  he  is  a  little  person 
or  younger  than  they  are.     Jamie  is  Just  Jamie."    Then  Heidi  added,  quickly, 
"I  think  they  recognize  he  is  a  special  person,  that  he  is  not  the  same  as 
they  are.    They  talk  about  the  fact  that  he  can't  talk.    Like  one  day  Mario 
v^5  vauching  Jamie  sign  at  snack  rime  and  he  asked  how  people  who  sign  can 
tWlk  on  the  telephone." 

The  other  dilldren  also  wonder  why  Jamie,  at  age  7,  doesn't  talk  yet. 
On  the    other  hand,  Heidi  thinks  they  admire  his  tininhibited  nature.  "Wlien 
he  vents  to  dance  he  Just  dances."    She  described  Mario  following  Jamie 
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;.:cunc  iht  yy:.^  Icui.ciiig  the  ball.     She  iptcrj.ictcd  a*^  Mario  adriring  - 

Jc.Tde'h  ap.ility,     I  wondered  about  that.    To  me  Jamie  seemed  still  sotre- 
wr.at  a\'l:v7crd  in  his  bouncing. 

As  an  observer,  I  sometimes  questioned  If  the  teachers  were". not  at 
ttines  tr^'in^  to  over  compensate  for  Jamie.    Both  the  head  teacher  and  the 
suppoi't  teacher  told  me,  Independently,  *'Jamle  Is  one  of  the  most  valued 
children  In  the  class."    This  was  certainly  not  true  if  one  were  to  use 
the  usual  standard  of  close  personal  friendship  to  measure  Valuing,  Yet 
it  did  seem  that  the  students  felt  comfortable  with  Jamie.    They  sat  next 
to  him.    rney  asked  questions  about  Jamie;  thoy  cheered  at  his  birthday; 
they  begged  to  go  with  him  to  the  gym.     It  was  hard  for  me  to  say  he  was 
the  most  valued.    But  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  he  was  valued. 

To.THiy :    On  March  6,  the  staff  meeting  began  vith  a  discussion  of 
Tommy.    Heidi,  the  head  teacher,  and  Shana,  Jim,  Peggy,  Patty  (the  "support 
teacher")  and  Abigail  (a  two  day  a  week  student  volunteer /intern)  participated. 

"He  is  doing  a  lot  of  "alking  thi:.  week"  Heidi  declared.     "He  is  really 
spade." 

Patty  agreed  that  Tommy  had  been  talking,  in  her  words,  "inappropriately". 
Apparently,  Tonny  had  been  repeatedly  saying  "Jackie  don't"  and  "Jackie  stop 
it".    Yet,  as  far  as  the  teachers  could  discern,  there  is  no  real  Jackie 
in  ToT2*s  life.     She  is    Tommy's  fantasy  character. 

One  of  the  teachers  suggested  that  his  fantasy  might  be  "delayed 
ec^olalic  behavior." 

2^     Abigail  offered  another  example  of  what  the  teachers  referred  to  as 
"Tocmy's  behavior."    "Today  he  said,   '  Elana  has  been  kicking  me*'".  Yet 
from  Abigail's  account,   Elana  vas  no  where  near  Tommy, 

Shana  reneiriered,  hov^^ever,  that  Elana  had  kicked  Tommy  the  day 
before.    He  vas  still  talking  about  lt>  as  if  it  were  an  immediate 
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occurrence,  kucu  at,  ^  c'hi.d  at  tvo  anJ  out.  h;.]l  yl.m*^  dt  vclopr.cntal  level 
t.iglit.     It  i£  at  that  as^  that  children  often  rclati.  past  events  as 
ituicuiate  occurrences. 

He  also  has  a  habit  of  repeatedly  mentioning,  things  that  Ivappened  at 

ftOTne. 

To  counter  Tour:iy*s  beha\ior,  the  teachcrir  cccidod  to  have  one  person 
follo\;  him  around  on  successive  days.     They  voulu  oL^^erve  and  record  his 
language,  to  see  if  there  were  particular  contexts  i:i  vhich  he  uses 
certain  language. 

Tom  is  slender.    As  for  coordination  he  is  sore  what  avla^jard  and 
"flappy"  when  he  runs,    his  head  teacher  says  his  "body  is  sort  of  tilted." 
His  tcovement  is  not  fluid  and  athletic.     It  is  rather  uncoordinated  and 
tight. 

Tonnny  is  not  easily  cataloged.  Heidi  describes  him  as  having  "inany 
gaps."  The  manner  in  which  his  non-disabled  peers  react  to  him  confirms 
her  view.  For  example,  while  his  language  is  often  cryptic  and  not  well 
articulated,  l;e  occasionally  lets  loose  a  full,  long  sentence  or  a  rather 
sophisticated  idea.  The  range  of  verbal  behaviors  is  extraordinary.  He 
may  remeiaber  the  words  to  a  \:ho\e  song.  Wliile  tliis  is  in  no  way  unusual 
for  a  seven  year  old,  it  sometimes  surprises  his  peers  who  expect  hin  to 
remen.Der  only  a  few  words. 

The  othet  children  definitely  recognize  Tonm.y's  "dif f ei.ences".  Ulien 
he  turned  seven,  several  of  the  other  children  were  surprised  that  he  was 
seven.    They  also  are  surprised  when  Tonniy  perform?  seven  year  old 
behaviors  in  a  typical  fashion.      Shanara,     for  example,  one  of-the 
non-disabled  children,  was  surprised  when  Ton^^y  announced  that 'lie  had 
spent  the  weekend  riding  his  bicycle.    "You  use  training  v:heels  don't 
you?"    she  asked.    But  he  had  not. 
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Vslien  the  typical  children  see  Torr:.y  doing  s-c  ]  1  (r     .  wrili:.^  L2_.ii]> 
or  scy:ng  a  full  sentence)  a  few  sometime  rci  ark  ^V.^^^^"^^^  lorniy.  liunl'^ 
really  good.'* 

Tom  in  turn  heaps  praise  and  other  comiianc'^  on  Pegfv,  another  of 
the  "labeled"  children. 

Tommy  is  quite  a  social  child,  more  so  than  any  of  the  other  children 
in  the  class.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  him  in  the  thick  of  a  bicycle 
race,  a  climbing  game,  or  other  group  activity.    His  ability  to  participate 
in  such  events  seems  related  to  his  ability  to  pick  up  on  cues  of  other 
children.    Heidi,  his  teacher,  notes  that  he  spends  a  lot  of  his  day 
watching  what  other  kids  are  doing  and  then  modeling  his  behavior  after 
theirs.     In  her  words,  "that  gives  him  a  little  plus.    He's  so  turned  on 
to  his  peers.    Like  if  they  are  running  and  playing  in  the  playground, 
fro'ui  a  distance  it  sounds  like  Tommy  is  talking  along  with  everybody  else 
when  really  all  he  is  doing  is  mimicking  the  intonations.    And  I  don't 
think  the  other  kids  pick  up  that  Tommy  isn't  talking  on  his  own.     It  is 
like  Tominr  is  one  of  the  gang.    That  really  helps  him  out  a  lot." 

\^en  the  school  year  began.  Tommy  struck  up  a  friendship  with  Randy, 
cne  t  i  the  youngest  in  the  class.    They  were  inseparable.    Yet  their 
relationship  has  become  an  on  and  off  one.    Heidi  thinks  that  the  distance 
betvejr.  then,  ov  Randy's  desire  at  times  to  stay  away  from  Toirjny  is  in 
reaction  to  Tom's  tendency  to  want  his  own  way  all  the  time.     She  explains 
Toir's  behavior  as,  in  part  at  least,  a  reaction  to  home  life.     "Mom  feels 
sD^  wants  to  hold  cn  to  Tommy.    Tonmy  is  the  last  child.    Mom  smothers 
him  \7ith  attention  and  su.   .  .   .Here  he  wants  control."  "Sometimes  he 
ccn^i    in  here  and  literally  pushes  others  around.    He  wants  to  l^e  in  total 
control. 

Teachers  at  the  school  cannot  explain  exact  1'^  why  Tommy  is  the  way 
^  he  is.    Possible  explanations  run  the  gamut  from  the  physiological 
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(iici:roluv;icnl  u,*:u,.^;l')  tc  li.c  p.  \  cho-soci  al  (rc] :  Lic'.:*^  with  family 
n.e'^.l^ors) .    But  vhatcvL.  the  cause  or  causer,  the  ti  iclicrs  do  not  talk 
about  It  unless  asked.     Ileldl  sees  him  as  becor.  ir  r  ir.ore  assertive.  He 
says  no  a  lot  more  nou.    **At  the  beginning  of  the  year/*  she  explained 
"whatever  you  wanted  Tour:;  to  do,  he  was  doing  It."    He  was  simply  not 
asserting  himself.  he  can  be  positively  contrary.    Tommy's  parent 

worker,  Bertha,  also  see5  hin  at  an  early  developmental  stage;     "It  Is 
like  someone  who  Is  l!0±u^  through  the  terrible  twos,    ^fliatever  you  want, 
I  air.  going  to  do  the  opposite."    Heidi  admits  she  finds  such  behavior 
crying  but  "you  have  to  keep  in  the  back  of  your  mind  that  he's  making 
real  progress,  that  it's  Important  for  him  to  go  through  it,  that  it's 
part  of  developing  a  strong  ego." 

Fe^Qy :    Peggy,  like  Tomy,  has  V7hat  the  teachers  call  gaps.  But 
the  two  children  are  in  fact  quite  different. 

Heldi»  the  head  teacher,  sees  Peggy's  performance  in  class,  and  in 
all  social  situations,  as  unusually  (i.e.  more  thnn  usual)  Influenced  by 
her  emotional  condition  at  the  moment.    If  you  did  not  pay  attention  to 
her  emotional  dtate,  you  night  think  that  her  sporadic  language  ability 
was  random.    That  is  to  say,  her  "gaps"  seem  at  first  baffling,, 
perhaps  urexplainable.  Then,  when  she  articulates  a  succinct  and  "appropriate" 
idea  in  a  correctly  formed  sentence  it  almost  seems  spontaneous  and  unrelated 
to  anything.     But  these  gaps  and  sporadic  appropriate  behaviors  are  not  all 
a  mystery.    Heidi  puts  it  this  way,  "a  lot  of  how  Peg^y  behaves  is  directly 
related  to  how  she's  feeling.    Where  Tommy  can  be  totally  calm  and  focused 
and  you  ask  hl*m  a  question  and  he  can't  answer  it.    That  happens  even  when 
he  seems  to  be  trying  hardest.    The  difference  with  Peggy  is  that  when  she 
is  real  tense  or  real  reserved  and  upset  then  she  cannot  give  the  answer. 
But  if  she  is  calm  and  focused,  she  can  do  itl" 
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J^^^c^.tiy  1p  quite  d  lot  heavier  than  Toi.;,   a:  J  :o  : le  i 
coordinated,  but  Heidi  thinks  she  Is  equally  crpaM(   of  \;hai  is  called 
''gros^j  motor  coordination."  She  Is  on  what  is  called  the  Felngold  Diet, 
a^speclal  diet  that  does  not  Include  food  additives.    The  theory  of  this 
dfet  is  that  additives  cause  some  children  to  become  more  "hyper-actlve** . 
Removal  of  foods  with  additives  from  a  child's  diet  Is  supposed  to  help 
the  child  gain  better  control  of  his  or  her  behaviors.    Heidi  wonders 
whether  the  diet  has  merit  or  not,  yet  she  does  think  Peggy  may  be 
changing  as  a  result  of  using  the  diet.    Her  change  may  relate  to  the 
diet,  to  people's  expectations  about  the  diet,  or  to  tlic  Increased 
attention  Peggy  receives  because  of  the  diet. 

Interestingly,  despite  the  fact  that  Peggy's  intellectual  per- 
formance exceeds  that  of  Tomriy,  she  usually  has  a  staff  member  right 
close  to  her,  particularly  in  group  activities.    Tommy  does  not.  When 
the  class  has  a  meeting,  or  morning  sharing  time,  or  choices,  one  staff 
person  invariably  sits  in  a  chair  behind  Peggy's  chair  usually  with  a 
hand  on  her  shoulder  or  hip  or  a  guiding  arm  for  an  activity. 

At  times,  Indeed  most  times,  Peggy  seems  unconnected  to  the  other 
cliildren.     She  becomes  "contrary".    One  morning  when  the  teacher  asked 
the  kids  to  put  on  their  shoes  to  go  outside,  she  picked  hers  up  and 
threv;  thera  across  the  rooTi:.    Later  that  same  day  while  several  children 
were  practicing  writing  on  paper  tablets,  Peggy  used  the  magic  markers 
to  write  all  over  the  table.    Then  she  smiled,  as  if  to  be  all  the  more 
c^vilish.    Next,  she  got  up,  walked  casually  around  the  room,  flipping 
p\Jz2les,  papers,  and  pens  on  the  floor.    On  another  day,  while  riding 
the  school  bus,  ^he  undid  her  seatbelt,  got  up  and  unlocked  the -school 
bus  door.    Now,  what  seemed  to  be  bothering  teachers  was  that  during  the 
past  week  she  had  been  going  up  and  slapping  some  of  her  classmates  on 
the  chest. 
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ii.i   cvio.     l   i.sa'c   frcr  cll  oi   there  evcntr.  was,  according  to 
t]»e  tc.chei's  perspective,  th^it  Peggy  wanted  attention  and  obviously 
found  ii  difficult  to  ^cl  attention  in  more  reasonable  ways. 

On  the  one  liand,  the  teaihers  felt  pleased  that  slie  was  interacting 
at  all  v-ith  the  other  cliildrcn,  even  if  it  was  negative.     But  they 
vondereJ  out  loud  to  each  other  how  they  should  treat  the  events.  Should 
they  corfistently  say  *'no"  when  Peggy  hurt  another  child?    Should  they  give 
her  an  explanation  each  time  about  why  a  particular  act  was 'wrong?  Would 
that  he  "reinforcing*'  what  the  teachers  labeled  *'her  shenanigans?" 

;:iiat  fellows  is  a  typical  discussion  among  the  teachers  at  a  staff 
nieeting: 

'*;aiat  she  wants  is  attention,"  Mary       said,     "If  we  give  her  a 
long  lengthy  explanation  for  why  she  shouldn't  do  v/hat  she  is 
doing,  we  may  be  giving  her  just  what  she  wants.     And,  also, 
I  think  we  should  say  a  quick  no  and  then  walk  away  before  she 
lias  a  chance  to  grin." 

"Siic  has  an  incredible  grin,"  Heidi  added  laughingly.     But  then 
heidi  wondered,  "Does  she  need  'No,  you  can't  hit  kids'  or  is 
*:;o'  enough?" 

"x.ets  keep  the  verbal  stuff  short."  Sally  argued. 

"Ucll  but  should  we  say  'No'  and  then  take  her  in  the  hall?"  Heidi 
asked.    "Well  we  should  say  'No'  real  quickly"  Sally  said.  "We 
don't  need  to  say  she  doesn't  need  to  be  with  kids". 

"\;cll,"  Heidi  said  "We  could  take  her  in  the  hall  and  if  she  knows 
that  she  shouldn't  be  hitting  kids  then  that  is  the  one  activity, 
hitting  of  kids,  for  which  we  should  take  her  in  the  hall." 

"Is  that  the  only  thing  you  take  her  into  the  hall  for"  Shana  asked. 
'  Lecause  the  other  day  I  took  her  in  the  hall  for  writing  on  the 
table." 

^  "T  think  only  for  hitting"  Heidi  said.  Sally  ncdded  her  head.  Then 
'  r.eidi  Rfkcd  "What  should  we  say  when  she  is  in  the  hall?  Should  we 
I     say,   'are  ytu  ready  to  cone  back  no::?'" 

''\ou  should  gdve  it  a  rdnute  or  two,"  Shana  siK;-osted. 

"The  other  day",  Heidi  recalled,  "she  car.ie  ban;  into  our  meeting  and 
she  hit  ce  r.nd  so  1  put  her  back  out  there  av.C.  then  I  said,  'You 
can  cone  back  when  you  are  ready.'     So  the  second  time  when  she 
came  back  in,  she  was  fine.'*    Heidi  paused  and  then  continued, 
"1  she  hasn't  been  hitting  but  has  been  doing  something  else, 
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Borethlnj:  difficult,    I  think  ve  chcnld  ir  have  her  iAl 

alcne  away  from  kids/' 

"But  she  Is  just  as  Interested  In  the  negative  attention  as  In 
the  positive,"  Shana  argued.    "One  Is  as  good  as  the  other". 7 

.-"it's  not  as  though  she  doesn't  know  the  dl.!ference,"  Heldl  said. 
^  "Like  today  all  she  wanted  was  negative.    She  kept  putting  on 
r  her  purposeful  witchle  voice." 

"But  she  looked  real  happy  getting  on  the  bus"^  Shana  noted. 

*^'a,  she  got  on  that  bus  and  said  'boy  I  really  gave  them  a  run 
for  their  money  today. *"    "She  can  be  perfectly  charming  like 
today,  when  I  had  her  sitting  down  on  the  railk  crate.    I  went 
away  and  she  got  up  and  walked  over  and  offered  to  help  you 
(  ),  and  Jamie.    She  really  knows  what  she  is  up  to." 

At  the  end  of  that  staff  meeting,  the  teachers  agreed  on  a  concerted 
strategy  to  address  Peggy's  tough  behaviors.    If  she  behaved  negatively, 
they  would  simply  say  "no,"  with  no  explanation.    They  were  convinced 
that  she  fully  understood  what  was  acceptable  and  unacceptabrle  behavior 
and  the  why  of  it  all.    They  wanted  to  avoid  reinforcing  her  "difficult 
behaviors". 

The  teachers  used  a  number  of  behavioral  terms  in  reference  to 
working  with  Peggy,  as  they  do  in  reference  to  their  work  with  Jamie. 
Tliey  spoke  of  "reinforcing",  and  "negative"  behaviors.    Yet  these  words 
came  cut  unobtrusively  and  not  as  part  of  a  jargon  filled  conversation. 
Tlie  teachers  did  not  use  terms  like  "extinguished  behaviors",  "behavioral 
technology",  "contingency  management"  and  so  forth.    Indeed,  such  language 
vculd  seem  out  of  place  in  this  environment.    It  would  create  a  sense  of 
thex  cliildrcn  being  manipulatable  objects.    In  fact,  the  teachers  did 
adli^re  Lo  a  behavioral  approach,  namely  that  actions  have  consequences 
and  that  all  people  respond  to  different  stimuli  (i.e.  treatment , :actions) . 
Yet  they  practice  this  belief  in  the  context  of  a  very  personal  and 
consciously  hu-Tianistic  environuent.    The  teachers  were  intend  upon 
creating  a  warn,  supportive  environment    in  which  children  were 
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rejponctd  to  irdj  vlduall  y ,  yet  also  If  necessary,  In  a  consclcus  and 
syster.alie  faLhiun,     The  teacher's  approach  to  Peggy  execipllf led  this. 
Their  be'navlors  vcre  no  iriore  r£indom  or  unpredictable  than  hers.  : 

Billy;      It  was  hard  for  me  to  tell  that  Billy  was  In  any  way  a 
special  child.    He  reads;  he  writes;  he  plays  actively  with  the  other 
children;  other  children  look  up  to  him. 

But,  it  has  rot  always  been  so.    Heidi  calls  his  change  during 
the  tioie  he  has  been  in  the  greenliouse  room    "incredible",    "When  I 
first  net  Billy,  he  was  what  you  would  call  an  extremely  withdrawn 
child.    He  had  language,  but  did  not  use  it.    He  was  afraid  of  inter- 
acting vltli  other  kids.    He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  comer,  by 
hinself,  drawing.    And  he  could  not  tolerate  any  changes  in  his  schedule. 
Everything  had  to  be  in  the  right  place.    Ever>'thing  had  to  be  orderly. 
If  a  field  trip  was  supposed  to  happen  and  didn't,"  Heidi  related  "he'd 
scream.    He'd  do  that  even  if  his  locker  wouldn't  open."    One  time  he 
went  to  get  the  paper  towels  which  are  supposed  to  be  next  to  the  sink. 
Wiien  he  could  not  find  them,  he  stood  there  and  screamed.     If  a  bigger 
change  occurred,  like  a  teacher  being  absent,  he  would  get  anxious  and 
cry.     Ar.d  for  cad.  of  these  situations  it  seemed  impossible  for  Lilly 
to  explain  what  he  was  feeling. 

As  I  observed  Billy  over  the  course  of  six  months,  I  saw  sorr- 
mTlder  versions  of  these  event?.     One  day,  for  exarple,  the  head  teacher 
was  playing  a  bin^o  gar.e  with  six  of  the  children.     Billy  had  hi^  card 
in  front  of  him  but  did  not  pay  attention  as  the  teacher  called  out 
numbers.    The  reason  for  his  lack  of  involven^ent  was  that  apparently 
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he  hrc                           '              •               '  ^ 

be  over,     I'w  I  r  .    : ^  "  '  '     ^   ■  '   ^.  ^ 

TliC  tc.ch(:.^>  i  -    1            ,]  :.ti,lr      .  :    t     .                 :    ,   i  -    1  rJ 

•*out  of  hlrj>clf'\     ii:.*.  ,   ihcy  nade  r  clock  \   li:  1      .  cIvk:!. 

be  qsed  to  Identify  the               of  tir.   he  h.^  '  if    \>     i        r  rT^^^'J-  " 

sltuctlon  with  other  chiiJren.     Scccr.d,   the  \          i   ,  rctivln'cL. 

vhich  vere  of  interest  to  Billy.     V.^idi               i..            :r  c  of  c::.rci0us. 

Structured  orchestration/' 

Billy  is  still  ov.c  ?f  thj  qu:et:r  chii'':...  ^  u          rcc*- .     ilc  expresses 

his  feelings  less  often  cud  lecz  openly  thr.r.  .o  .   of  the  other  children. 

But  it  is  literally  irrcrsiblc  to  sec  ho\*  he  ic  i  :  r-if iccutly  different 

from  the  other  children,     llcici  ccncludcr>  "if  1  hno  t  '  I'lc^'  th^  ti 

that  has  been  most  re\:::rdir]g>  that's  probably  it,  \:aLchiu^  Lilly  ; 

Next  year  Billy  is  goip.g  to  a  re£;ulnr  public  rchcv)l  cl^r^r,  rr 

special  education  services. 

A  Typical  and  Not  So  Tvpical  School 

An  easy  x;ay  to  discover  tl-j  nrtui:   :f      ^        .     .  . ^  roci.  ni^^  t'.e 

school  of  which  is  a  part  is  to  ask  and  ansv^er  tnc  question  '  in  what 

ways  is  this  clessroc::  ^:id  school  differs:::   Ire     c          ^Ir.r  tt  lIj,- 

typical  itoJern  American  s^chocl?" 

In  £o~^.e  \:ays  it  ii   inc^.-c-J  typlcrJ.     Tlu;  scliocO  hv.ildi^^.^        r  : 

two  ctory,  glass  and  brie!:  buLldiug,     It  wcs  crr.-,tructcd  to  be  r.  cc"  J. 

And  it  looks  like  a  regular  school.     It  hc'.G  r.:    ofixcc,  a  gynnasiu' ,  tcnr.-i.o 

hallways,  lockers,  Ic^r^c  [^l.::s  \^indc  *'  ,      yl'y  i^.:-       i  th  clir-bir^]  r;       all  , 

and!  average  size  classroor        Tue  cchcol  day  ir  fsvc  and  ono  half-.iiOi'r/,  In,. 

Kev  students  receive  scrccr.li:f,  tests  to  assess  their  nbility      to: rcc  o'/lI.  c 

colors,  to  recognize  objects,  to  count,  to  identif)  wcrdo,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  end  of  ecch  year,  students  take  achievement  tci^ti;.    The  curriculi.- 
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sentences  like  "l  am  afraid  when.   .         by  making  up  \;ordq  that  i^gin 
with  particular  letters,  by  matchin;^  objects  tu  \;cidL. ,  and  so  forth. 
Also,  as  in  many  school  prograr.is,  resource  teachers  assist  certain 
children  in  the  area  of  language  development.     On  academics,  the  head 
teacher  sums  up  her  perception  of  how  typical  the  Open  School  is: 
"I'd  say  we  are  above  average  here.    When  I  think  of  the  program  my 
kids  are  getting  in  ny  classroom  as  compared  to  most  kindergartens. 
Our  kids  are  leaving  being  able  to  use  words  and  know  all  their 
numbers  and  fine  motors.    They  have  written  their  own  books  and  can 
read  their  own  books.     They  can  add  and  subtract.    While  she  identifies 
such  skills  as  above  average,  indeed  many  kindergarten  and  particularly 
coiEblned  kindergarten  and  first  grade  programs  are  able  to  turn  out 
children  vith  such  skills. 

liic  school  is  typical  in  some  other  ways  as  well.    The  school  has 
black  children,  disabled  children,  white  children,  boys  and  girls,  middle 
ir.ror^  children,   and  poor  children.     Socio-econorlcally  it  is  mixed.  Tiie 
teachers  are  mostly  in  their  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.     Most  are 
\'orin,  although  several  are  men. 

Like  so  many  elementarj^  classrooms,  the  greenhouse  room  is  packed 
with  stimulating  materials,  toys,  posters,  children's  art,  plants,  and 
decorations.  It  looks  like  a  classroom,  though  admittedly  more  like  a 
kindergarten  (because  it  does  not  have  rows  of  desks)  than  a  second  or 
third  [.:rade.  But  this  also  seems  rather  typical  since  most  of  the 
cliildren  are  five  years  old. 


elerier.tary  curriculunj 


u. 


Children  learn  to  read  and  write  by  completing 
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/  t>i'iCc»i  dny  ill  the  rr^.       .'u.  l   rocu  Include;;  r:ry  of  the  elements 
cf  tyiical  pre-k,  k,  end  iir  t    cradc  elcir.cntary  5ucol.    The  day  begins 
Willi  c.  meeting,  with  identification  of  the  day,  ni^it/i.,  and  year, _  and 
with  sharing  of  personal  experiences  the  evening;  or  day  before.  'Then 
coxrcs  "bkills  work",  a  time  to  learn  nixnbers  and  letters.    Next  comes 
snack  time,  then  son^.ething  called  "choices"  in  vhicli  the  class  breaks 
into  three  groups,  one  labeled  child  in  each,  vitli  Jar.ie  receiving  one 
on  one  instruction.    "Choices''  might  typically  involve  playing  a 
restaurant  garie  (involves  nurbers,  vritlny^,  role  playing),  making  a 
mural,  or  making  puzzles.    Then  t:he  class  turns  to  r.ath  or  reading 
before  lunch.    After  lunch  there  is  a  brief  rest  period  before  gym  or 
a  trip  to  the  library'.    Finally,  there  might  be  n  special  project,  like 
feeding  the  birds  or  making  colored  pictures  by  doing  potato  printing. 

The  teachers  talk  amongst  themselves  about  the  children,  both  about 
the  progress  being  made  and  about  the  difficulties.    They  get  together 
in  staff  tiCetlngs  after  school  to  discuss  particular  children's  needs. 
This  occurs  once  a  week.    And  sometir.es  they  swap  *'\;ar  stories"  like 
about  how  one  of  the  kids  made  a  *^oop"  in  the  com^iiunity  swimming  pool 
or  how  several  of  the  non-disabled  children  were  ovciiieard  mir.i eking 
ho.'  the  teachers  work  with  one  of  the  children  witl    z  disability. 

Yet  while  ail  of  this  sounds  quite  typical,  ii  f\cd  unrer.arkable, 
there  was  much  in  the  setting  and  in  the  thoughts  aud  actions  of  every 
one  associated  with  it  which  made  it  extraordinarily  unusual,    \-n\en  I 
first  heard  that  this  school  was  integrating  severely  disabled  children, 
that  is  children  with  so  called  autistic  like  behaviors,  multiple 
handicaps,  and  iA  a  couple  of  instances  severe  retardation  with -:children 
who  have  no  disabilities,  I  wondered  "what  is  the  appeal  of  such  a  school 
to  parents  of  children  who  have  no  disabilities?"    I  wondered  if  the 
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school  officlalb  tni^ht  not  lui/e  difficult;,  fiiJ::)    vj>i  -  C  ^  :  ,\  }  t  6  c]\ildrc:\ 
to  attend.     In  fact,  this  Is  one  of  the  unusual  ihin^^  c':lcut  the  school. 
There  Is  still  a  waiting  list  of  non-disabled  and  disabled  children  alike.  And 
rcsiarUably,  parents  of  non-disabled  clvlldren  are  villin[\  to  pay.  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  their  children  to  attend  the  school.    Yet  they  still 
line  up  to  get  Inside  the  door.     But  why?    That  is  what  I  Intended  to 
discover. 

The  school  lives  by  at  least  three  beliefs  or  cormltments.  First, 
the  level  of  parent  Involvement  far  exceeds  the  usual  level  of  parent 
luvolvenent  found  In  a  public  school.     Second,  the  teachers,  the  staff, 
and  parents  display  an  open  affection  for  and  attention  to  the  dirclo.sure 
of  feelings.    As  one  of  the  support  teachers  put  It  to  me  "we  are  as 
concerned  with  affect  as  we  are  with  academics*    In  fact,  the  two  cannot 
be  easily  separated.'*    Third,  and  finally,  the  school  has  a  central  mission, 
to  dciT.onstrate  that  Integration  can  work.    Of  course  other  values  stand 
cut,  for  instance,  a  strong  commitment  to  learning  about  the  subtleties  of 
children's  behavior,  about  learning,  and  about  stratcp^ies  to  promote 
learning,  particularly  w»th  children  who  might  be  written  off 
r..   unieachablc.     The  teachers  see  themselves  as  detectives.     One  teacher 
told  me  a  stor>-  of  how  a  child  who  was  not  talking  was  taught  to  read. 
The-  teacher  found  that  he  had  an  Interest  in  reading  and  so  developed 
a  series:  of  instructions  for  hira  e.ach  day.    These  instructions  were  his 
iictlvitles.     As  it  turned  out,  although  his  language  was  rather  un- 
tlcvelcped  verbal ''y,  he  was  able  to  read  complex  requests  and  was  able 
tc  carry  them  out  one  after  the    other.     Clearly,  the  teachers -A/alue 
learning  hov:  to  reach  individual  children.     Also,  they  have  a  strong 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  individual  change.    Wall  posters, 
conversations  among  teachers  and  parents,  items  in  the  school  news 
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l<.ttc::.,  rl]  rcvoal  that  pco^^U  acroclattd  witli  the  Swliocl  consider 
liitL^raticn  of  disabled  and  nc:;-dlsaL  led  children  as  an  Issue  closely 
connected  to  other  social  juLtlcc  causes  in  society,  ultli  racial 
integration,  with  the  peace  movement,  vlth  the  anti-nuclear  struggle, 
with  fciiiniLc,  and  with  efforts  to  avoid  elltisTn  and   over  profes- 
sionalizaticn .    Yet  if  one  had  to  identify  those  fcv  principles  or 
beliefs  which  n.cst  capture  the  spirit  of  the  setting,  their  consumer 
power  (partnt  involvement)  affective  education,  and  inicgration. 

Loch  of  tlie  following  aspects  or  qualities  of  tlie  school,  all  of 
which  arc  rr^ther  atypical  for  a  school  environment ,  either  because  of 
what  they  are  or  for  the  degree  of  their  presence,  help  describe  and/or 
prcaote  the  three  central  principles  noted  above: 

Valuing  Each  Child:      One  is  constantly  reninded,  by  events  in 
the  setting,  that  the  staff  value  each  child.    The  children  who  are 
most  capable  in  terns  of  their  reading,  language,  math,  and  artistic 
abilities  receive  the  typical  accolades  that  seem  to  coir.e  to  elementary 
school  age  children  in  most  school  settings.    Vh3    seers  unusual  here, 
though,  is  the  extraordinary  tension,  concern,  and  seriousness  given  to 
ciiildrcn  wlio  are  not  progressing'  rapid]y  or  at  the  usual  developmental 
levels.    High  degrees  of  attention  cone  to  children  with  severe 
enotional  needs,  and  developr ':ntal  delays,  and  other  problems  associated 
wich  disabilities.    Two  examples  cor..e  to  mind.    At  one  statf  meeting  the 
teachers  spent  forty  five  minutes  discussing  one  child,  Jamie.    And  the 
discussion  concerned  whether  or  not  he  should  be  given  a  fcv  ninutes 
beu'een  activities  to  walk  arounJ  the  classroorr,  unatter.dcd.    The_  teachers 
f.pent  as  ir.uch  tine  and  gave  as  much  seriousness  to  tV  .s  discussion  as 
teachers  in  another  school  setting  would  to  the  discussion  of,  for 
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high  school  studeniii: 

The  teachers  rpent  most  of  the  staff  rrctin^   t.:"»:.:ii;   nhout  . 
Jannle's  prospects  for  a  regular  scliool  p]rut'uit,  tiu.t  Is  - 
in  a  specia]  class  located  in  a  regular  sch.nO,   lor  the  next 
L".     school  year.    Tlic  hoped  for  progran  \:c)u1l!  Iv.  Iri.Mod  at  a  ^ 
\       lucrby    elcuer.tar>'  school.    The  teachers    cc:)cv\.i  ;:as  hov  to 
1       make  current  programming  in  the  open  settiiu   appropriate  to 
the  next  setting  in  which  Jamie  would  be  pIoClcj.    Hen;  could 
the  teachers  in  the  open  setting  adapt  their  o\'n  curriculun 
to  help  Jamie  prep^ire  for  and  succeed  in  hl^  nc:.l  school 
program. 

The  language  specialist  described  the  classroor  at  the 
neighborhood  school  which  he  night  attend:     "It  is  a  TMR 
class  but  they  are  all  kids  like  Jamie.    Ihey're  all 
Jamies  in  that  classroom.     She,  the  teacher,  has  thcr.  all 
sitting  down.    They  can  get  up  to  do  structured  things  like 
to  get  their  coat  or  to  get  a  lunchbox  or  to  get  a  piece  of 
.aper.    He  has  got  to  be  ready  for  that.    TLa  's  the  real 
world.    We  really  Just  have  two  months  to  go.    There  is  no 
point  in  giving  him  so  much  freedom  to  roan  around  if  he 
is  going  to  have  to  sit  in  a  chair  when  he  pets  theio.  If 
ve  do  that,  he  is  not  going  to  be  ready  and  he  needs  to  be 
ready  because  that's  a  tough  situation  for  him." 

Heidi  spoke  next.    "Well,  I  do  feel  l^ke  ve  need  to  structure 
but  I  really  want  him  to  be  able  to  walk  around.    I  mean  he 
is  so  off  balance  in  walking  and  he  is  bumping  into  stuff 
all  the  time  because  he  is  used  to  being  held,  having  his 
hand  held  every  time  he  walks  around.    I  ircrn  he  is  knocking 
into  things  not  because  he's  grabbing  the^i  saving  'Oh,  this 
is  great,  I  haven't  tried  this  before  and  getting  into  the 
dirt  or  plants  or  something  like  that,'  he  is  knocking  into 
thing?  because  he  is  leaning  over.    He  has  fot  suJi  lousy 
balance.     I  feel  like  we  need  to  work  on  that."  i,..idi 
continued,  saying,  "I'd  really  like  to  get  him  to  be  able 
to  be  free  without  being  in  a  great  big  football  field. 
He  has  got  to  learn  to  do  something  more  than  bounce  the 
ball  in  tlie  gym  and  self-stim  by  the  heater." 

Pegg>'  tried  to  summarize  what  had  been  said.    "So  are  we 
agreed  that  we'll  go  back  to  the  structured  system  and 
not  give  hin  that  free  time?    We'll  have  a  half  hour  of 
I      vork  and  then  five  minutes  off  but  have  him  go  to  his 
Z      space  over  there  and  play  with  the  musical  instruncnts?" 
i      The  other  teachers  agreed. 

The  language  teacher  added,  "If  we  do  have  hir  walking  places, 
it  sliould  be  structured  so  that  he  is  going  to  get  his  coat 
or  he  is  yoing  to  the  bathroom  or  doing  Eoitething  that 
needs  doing  so  he  will  be  ready  for  that  class  vhen  he  gets 
there  ne::t  year.     It  is  a  highly  structured  place  so  I 
think  we  need  to  have  things  structured  for  him  so  he  is 
not  juct  moving  back  and  forth  along  the  heater."    One  of 
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Jaric's  f::vorlLc  activities  is  walkin;;  bad:  q\,    fcrth  alonp. 
tiu"  he.'\tcr  vhich  i*.,  located  next  to  the  wall  v\  windows 
at  the  b.icl;  of  the  rooir*.    lie  stops  occasionally  by  the 
licctinf,  ciuct  to  have  the  heat  blow  through  his  Lair,  Then 
he  dc--icco  on  his  toes,  rubbing  his  hand  on  the  top  of  the: 
heat-  ',  an  he  nioves  along  It, 

Our  second  example  concerns  a  non-disabled  chile  named  Sanford. 

He  Is  a  five  year  old  whose  parents  live  apart.  Tuc  days  each  week  he 

attends  an  afternoon  program  at  a  neighborhood  centtr.    On  two  other 

dciys  he  goes  to  a  babysitter's  house.    And  on  the  nnainlng  school  day 

he  goes  home  early;  his  mother  takes  care  of  him.    One  day  I  noticed 

thr.l  he  was  grumpy  and  seenJ^ngly  "down".    Heidi  spent  a  good  deal  of 

time  talking  to  hln  and  then  shared  her  conversation  with  me: 

'*He  came  in  upset  and  was  tailing  It  out  on  the  ether  kids. 
A  lot  of  cold  prlcklles  were  coming  out  of  hlr  irouth. 
(sh°  often  labels  hostile  or  name  calling  kind*,  of  remarks 
frcm  the  childre^n  as  "cold  prlcklles")    So  finally  T  said 
to  Sanfordj  'What  Is  wrong.    I  mean  really  sorclhlng  must 
have  happened  to  make  you  so  upset'.    And  Sanfoid  said, 
'Well  I  know  what  happened.'     'Well,  what  then*  I  asked. 
'Well,'  he  told  me,  giving  a  big  sigh  like  thi.-   'I  got  up 
this  morning  and  I  got  myself  dressed  and  1  went  do\ni  and 
I  had  breakfast  and  I  got  out  to  the  bus  stop  rnd  would 
you  believe  It?    Does  the  bus  core?    No.    Ihc  Vus  does  not 
come.    Ar.d  so  I  get  a  ride.    I  mean  I  get  in  the  car  and 
you  know  what?    The  bus  comes.    So  I  gotta  get  out  of  the 
car  and  I  gotta  get  on  the  bus  and  then  I  get  to  school. 
And  that  u^akes  no  upset.'     (Heidi  laughed  as  she  finished 
telling  tho  story  from  Sanford's  point  of  vie/.)  'Well, 
why  didn't  you  tell  ne?'  I  asked.    Then  Sanford  said  'Well, 
could  you  have  done  anything  about  it  If  I  had  told  you?' 
And  so  I  r.jid,   *u*ell,  we  could  have  both  laughed  about  it. 
We  could  have  r.ade  jokes  up  about  It.'     'Ya,*  Sc.nford  said, 
'that  would  have  made  me  feel  better.    I  like  to  be  made  to 
feel  better. '" 

-        Helping  children  e>:press  their  feelings  Is  centrnl  to  the  classroom 
"life,  and  one  obvious  product  of  the  commitment  thr.t  tcacherc  demonstrate 
for  valuing  each  child.     Sanford  gets  a  lot  of  attention  for  his  feelings 
because  he  is  experiencing  "a  really  difficult  relr.Lionshlp  with  his 
father".    On  another  occasion,  Heidi  explained  her  concern  for  Sanford: 
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"\cs,  ufler  the  1"..:  hor.c  visit  ScTilord  .     .    i..  here  unloading 
0  lot  of  cold  pricLlics  and  1  sat  ur.s'ii  vlt)>  hiw  and  T  said 
^anford  did  ycu  have  a  vir.lt  vlth  your  C;/..'*     Saiiford  said, 
•yes.'*'    And  then  Heidi  c>:plalned  to  rv,  "]  Uvl  like  I'm 
guessing  half  the  time  to  draw  out  and  fij:c  out  \;hat*s  been 
happening  with  hln  because  he  doesn't  shcrc  it  and  he  doesn't 
want  to  talk  about  It  but  he  needs  to  talk  about  it."  Then 
Heidi  said,  "I  said  to  Sanford,   'So  your  fatliei"  brought  you 
home  and  you  must  have  gone  outside  and  played  ;'ith  him.  Did 
you  do  that?'"    Sanford  said,   'No,  my  dad  vr.s  tired.    He  went 
to  rleep.'      Then  Heidi  said,  "Oh  well,  I  bet  vhcn  your  dad 
woke  up,  he  must  have  read  stories  to  you  for  supper?"  Sanford 
said,  'No,  he  just  kept  sleeping.'     So  then  1  said,  'Well,  when 
he  woke  up,  you  had  supper  together  huh.'      Sanford  said,  'No.' 
So  I  asked  him,  'Did  ycu  have  to  make  your  o\;n  supper  and  eat 
your  supper  alone?'    And  he  said,   'yes.'    So  I  said,  'Well, 
when  your  dad  woke  up,  did  he  read  you  sone  stories?    He  must 
have  read  you  some  stories  and  watched  tv  \;ith  you  huh?'  And 
Sanford  said,   'No  he  just  had  to  sleep.    Ky  dad  works  hard  and 
when  he  gets  tired  he  really  needs  his  sleep.'"  And  then  Heidi 
said,  '"Well  when  your  dad  did  wake  up,  he  must  have  taken  you 
upstairs  and  tucked  you  into  bed  huh?'    And  Sanford  said,  'No, 
he  was  still  sleeping.'    Then  I  said,  'You  must  have  been  pretty 
mad  to  wait  up  for  so  long  for  a  visit  with  your  dad  and  then  to 
have  him  sleep  the  whole  time.'    But  Sanford  said,  'It's  okay. 
Then  Cindy  apparently  said,  "'It's  okay  to  feel  angry.'"  After 
relating  this,  Heidi  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Then  Sanford  looked 
up  into  my  face  and  he  said  Heidi  you  got  big  buggers  in  your 
nose."    She  then  said,  "Sanford  Jones,  that  is  not  a  nice  thing 
to  say  to  me.    You  don't  have  to  want  to  talk  about  this  but  if 
you  are  giving  out  cold  pricklles,  it  is  better  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  for  you  to  cone  over  to  one  of  us  teachers  and  talk 
about  what  you  are  feeling.    Il  doesn't  rvn:\  that  your  dad  is  a 
bad  person  but  you  can  still  like  your  dad  nnd  feel  angry.  It's 
okay  for  him  to  sleep,  but  you  can  still  feel  angry  that  you 
really  didn't  have  tine  to  talk  on  your  visit  and  that  you  don't 
get  a  lot  of  visits  and  that  you  wait  a  loni;^  tine  for  those  visits. 


A  third  and  final  e:;air:ple  confirms  the  attention  of  staff  to  the 
individual  student's  feelings.    At  seven  a.m.  on  a  morning  late  in  April 
the  director  called  me.    Her  voice  was  quivering  and  obviously  full  of 
^adness.    Iimedlately  I  thought  someone  ir.ust  have  died.    It  was  that 
Jcind  of  voice.     "There  has  been  a  fire  at  the  school'*  she  told-^me.  "The 
greenhouse  room  is  gone,  conpletely  destroyed.     I  know  you  were  coming 
to  observe  today,  so  I  wanted  to  tell  you." 

"How  did  it  happen"  I  asked,    "They  don't  \mov.    I  heard  about  it 
late  last  night.    They  (the  fire  Inspectors)  think  it  might  have  been 
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tho  janitor's  cigarette  left  on  the  counter,  but  they  don't  knor/' 

I  told  her  how  sorry  I  was.    As  soon  as  I  s^ot  r.y  own  children  off 
to  the  day  care  center,  I  rished  over  to  the  school.     I  arrived  to  find 
:the  hallways  blackened  and  wet.    The  smell  of  snoke  was  ever>'where. 
The  teachers  as  well  as  the  director  and  other  stp''i.  \:ere  in  the  office. 
Several  had  bloodshot  eyes.    They  had  obviously  been  crying.    The  walls 
of  the  office  looked  clean  enough  but  the  books  and  bookshelves  had  a 
layer  of  black  soot  on  them. 

The  greenhouse  room  Itself  was  gutted.    There  was  nothing  left 
except  the  blistered  metal  lockers  and  charred  fire  walls.    The  celling 
was  gone.    Just  roetal  straps  that  had  held  the  acoustic  tile  remained. 
The  floor  was  heaped  with  ashen  rubble.    The  wall  of  glass  windows  had 
been  ^lown  out  by  the  heat.    The  Intense  fire  had  even  broken  the  thick 
stnall  window  in  the  classroom  door.    And  although  the  fire  walls  had 
contained  the  fire  inside  the  greenhouse  room,  tlic  heat  through  that 
sr.»»ll  opening  in  the  door  had  scorched  the  door  and  wall  across  the 
nallway. 

One  day  after  the  fire,  the  insurance  company  hired  a  fire  damage 
r/pr^ir  team  to  fix  the  class  and  school.     They  began  by  washing  the 
CT.tire  school,  including  all  the  other  smoke  damn'/ed  classrooms.  Most 

the  classrooms  as  well  as  the  hallway  required  painting.     In  each  of 
il.e  other  classrooms  every  toy  and  book  had  to  be  cleaned.    Many  books 
^,::?re  lost  to  soot.    Nothing  in  the  greenhouse  rocm  survived.    The  repair 
f^'C'rK  wOLik  nearly  two  weeks. 

Tvo  days  after  the  fire,  the  teachers,  the  a'^minlstrators--,  parents 
z\\<i  volunteers  began  preparing  a  replacement  class  for  the  greenhouse 
toc:i.    An  ice  cream  company  executive  offered  to  lend  the  school  one 
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ci  i.i^  trucks.    Another  loc^l  Lichcol  gnvL  iur|.lic   .    I'arcnts  contributed 
toyi;.    InsT.urance  money  covered  six  thousand  dollarj;  in  lost  materials. 
Ihe  teachers >  administrators ^  parents,  and  volunteers  began  to  i^paint 


grecTihouse  room.  The  carpenter  who  had  built  the  greenhouse  constructed 
a  1'^^'  one,  this  tire  with  curved  windo\:s. 

A  week  later,  the  new  class  vas  ready  and  school  reopened.    I  was 
there  to  observe.    Liana  was  out  for  a  minor  operation  on  her  ears. 
All  of  the  other  children  were  present.    The  room  was  bright  pastel 
yellow  with  green  trim,  the  same  color  as  the  original  greenhouse, 
'ihc  new  greenhouse  would  not  be  ready  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  VJhile 
the  new  room  did  not  have  the  jam  packed  quality  of  the  room  that  had 
burned,  it  was  never  the  less  full.    Within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  kids 
arriving,  four  major  monsteri. ,  Mario's  specialty,  adorned  the  black- 
board.   Jamie  sat  to  the  left  on  t\:o  pillows,  playing  with  a  plastic 
shaker  toy.    Margaret,  his  teacher,  stood  nearby.    As  I  v:as  observing, 
Heidi  said  to  the  director,  "He  loves  that  shaker  so  ruch.    When  he 
came  In  this  momlng  I  told  him  he  had  to  put  those  beadf?  together 
leiore  he  could  use  it.     lie  slapped  those  be^ds  together  faster  than 
vouS'e  ever  seen."    Heidi  slapped  her  own  flLis  together  as  she  told 
the  storj'. 

Tcminy  was  playing  next  to  Shanara.    Together  they  were  cranking 
up  a  cassette  movie  machine  that  displayed  a  Sesanc  Street  movie.  It 
wcs  a  kind  of  elaborate  novia  master.    Ihen  Tor-y  tool:  the  movie  machine 
and  showed  It  to  Mara  and  Kelly.    A  few  minutes  later  he  was  at --a  play 
kitchen  area  p^^uring  inaginarj'  tea  for  the  san'e  t\;o  girls.  Heidi 
leaned  over  to  me  and  said,  **Isn*t  this  great*** 

Randy  vas  playing  with  a  toy  cash  register.    Sara  was  checking 


a^suwond  floor  classroom.    It  would  become,  at  least  temporarily,^  the 
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cut  the  books.    Aiid  Fcggy  va:  vanJerini   ;*:o-iui  iittin;  hui'  Ik-^iuI^  on 
the  new  toys  and  books.    All  of  the  childrcin  rccrtd  curious  about  their 
new  environment. 

As  I  looked  around,  I  noticed  that  the  wal]s  verc  filled  with  some 
^of  the  same  ideas  that  had  been  on  the  walls  in  the  original  classroom. 
There  was  a  list  of  recommendations  on  ho\^  to  get  someone's  attention. 
There  was  a  place  for  posting  news  and  a  large  area  to  pin  up  children's 
pictures.    A  big  muppets  poster  covered  the  back  side  of  -a  bookshelf 
that  demarcated  Jamie's  one  to  one  area.    On  another  vail  was  a  poster 
picture  of  a  big  hippopotamus  with  a  person  under  it  and  the  saying, 
"The  Best  Protection  Is  Love".    Next  to  the  door  were  plastic  bins 
each  marked  with  a  child's  name.    Their  metal  lockers  were  across  the 
hall  this  time,  opposite  the  room. 

On  the  first  day  back,  several  of  the  children  brought  flowers 
and  plants  for  the  teachers.  One  brought  a  bag  of  snacks  for  snack 
tir.e . 

After  the  children  had  a  chance  to  explore  the  new  territory, 
Heidi  called  them  together  for  the  morning  meeting.    Instead  of  checking 

off  nares  and  identifying  the  day  of  the  week,  she  welcomed  them  back 

anc  said  she  wanted  to  ask  them  how  they  felt  about  losing  the  greenhouse 

room.    Mara  went  first:  "sad,  I  just  feel  sad  about  the  greenhouse." 

Then  Heidi  said,  "Yes,  you  liked  to  go  up  in  the  greenhouse  didn't  you?" 

'*yes,  and  I  miss  my  blanket,"  Mara  added. 
"  \.liL.n  it  got  around  to  Tommy's  turn,  he  said  he  felt  okay  seeing  as 

*  how  he  had  been  able  to  get  a  new  blanket,  a  purple  one,  vhich  he  had 

put  in  his  nev  locker.    "That's  a  great  feeling  to  have  some^ing  new," 

Heidi  commented. 
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Siiuli  id  EaJu  he  v;ould  niL^    the  toys  in  the  old  room. 

Wtien  it  crr.L*  time  for  P({ry  to  tell  how  she  felt,  Heidi  asked, 
•'Do  ycu  feci  sad  about  the  fire,  Peggy?''    Peggy  sir.iled  her  iinp6ne- 
irable  smile  and  said  only  "ya".    Then  she  gazed  around  the  room  as 
Heidi  asked  further,  "Do  you  miss  some  things?"    Peggy  answered, 
"Ya." 

At  that  point,  Diana  chimed  in  saying,  "1  wish  we  had  been  watching 
the  room.    We  could  have  kept  it  from  having  a  fire."    "We  could  have 
all  been  out  there,"  Shanara  concurred. 

"Ya,"  Diana  added.    "We  could  have  slept  out  there  and  guarded  it. 
T  would  have  brought  my  blanket  and  pillow." 

"v:ell,  I  heard  it  was  two  boys  that  did  it,"  Shanara  volunteered. 
"Tliere  were  two  boys  that  did  it." 

Upon  hearing  this,  Mario  caused  several  kids  and  adults  to  laugh 
vhtn  he  said,  seriously,  "I  don*t  know  who  it  was  but  it  wasn't  me." 

Kicky  said  that  he  was  saddest  that  he  had  lost  his  cowboy  hat. 

Heidi  said  that  she  had  thought  about  that  hat.    "it  was  one  of  the 
first  things  I  thought  about,  Ricky,  because  when  I  left  the  room  on 
Thursday  that  was  the  last  thing  I  picked  up.     I  put  it  in  your  locker." 

V.Tien  Heidi  asked  Kelly  ho\:  she  felt,  she  remarked  in  her  somewhat 
above  it  all  manner,  "1  feel  okay  about  it.  I'm  glad  wc  have  a  new  room. 
1  was  bored  in  the  other  room." 

-       Keidi  then  asked  aloud,  "Class,  do  you  think  Kelly  was  unhappy  in 
Che  greenhouse  room?" 

To  a  person,  the  class  said  aloud  "No."  ^ 
«  ■ 

But  then  Heidi  remarked,  "Actually,  Kelly's  looking  at  it  'in  a  good 
way.    There  are  new  things  here.    New  things  to  play  with.    New  things 
to  do.    And  that's  sort  of  a  good  way  to  look  at  it." 
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Finally,  Heidi  cf^hea  1  illy  if  lie  I:,  i  ^'-cii  the  f-rc  c  nhou-.c  reo: .? 
He  said  "No"  but  that  he  hnd  hcnrd  r.ucut  tli-j  fire  on  tlic  ncvt.    "It  said 
there  had  been  a  fire  at  the  Burlington  School."  . 

Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  loud  noise  in  the  back  of^he 
iuilding.    Several  of  the  children  jumped  up  and  ran  over  to  the  window 
to  see  what  was  happening.    A  big  truck  had  core  to  haul  away  a  gargar.tua. 
tractor  trailer  sized  dunpster  that  had  in  it  literally  the  baked  innardo 
of  the  greenhouse  room,  including  scorched  lockers,  broken  glass,  scorcned 
fire  door  and  heaps  of  unrecognizable  rubble.    Seeing  this,  Kario  lear.cd 
against  the  window  and  began  to  weap  uncontrollably.    Heidi  vent  to  hu^ 
him  and  talk  with  him  gently. 

Peggy  stood  and  watched,  still  with  her  full  smile.  Janie  remained 
over  by  his  activity  area  with  Margaret,  looking  around,  almost  as  if  he 
were  oblivious  to  what  was  happening. 

Heidi  then  suggested  that  maybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  all  of 
the  kids  to  go  down  and  have  a  look  at  the  burned  out  greenhouse  roor,. 
Mario  said  that  he  did  not  want  to.     So  did  Pegt;y.    She,  llario  and  Janie 
remained  behind  with  Shana.    The  other  children  walked  downstairs  in  a 
line  anJ  gathered  around  a  makeshift  pl>-\:ood  and  blanketed  doon.'ay  which 
marked  the  entrance  to  what  had  been  the  original  greenhouse  roon.  As 
Heici  pushed  the  blanket  aside  for  the  kids  to  peer  in,  we  sa.:,  together, 
a  blackened  rooir..    A  workman  was  sitting  against  the  wall  where  the 
lockei-  had  been,  eating  a  sandwich.    What  had  been  a  wall  of  windows 
r  was  now  a  vail  of  plywood.    As  the  children  looked  in,  Diana  broke  do;  a 
'  crj'ing.    Tlien  Shanara  began  to  cry.    Next,  Sanford  cried.  "-^ 

Ihe  teacfiers  worked  at  comforting  children  as  we  all  headed  back 
upstairs  to  the  new  classroom.    Later  that  afternoon,  I  ran  into  Billy's 
mother.    "How  did  Billy  react,"  she  asked  me.    I  responded,  "He  seemed 


"i.'cll,  his  feelings  will  cor.e  out  in  nnotlier  way  at  anollier  tiiBc," 
'jhe  tcld  me.    *'lhey*ll  probably  cojne  out  al  hon.e  in  the  next  couple  of 
ifays." 

1        Two  days  later,  at  school,  Billy  asked  his  teachers  if  he  could 
£  0  dovn  and  lock  at  the  classroom  again.    They  agreed.    He  vent  dovm- 
£tairs  and  stood  there  looking  at  the  room,  settling  his  feelings 
cbout  it  all. 

Staffing;     Individualization,  close  and  frequent  contact  with 
farailles,  integrated  experiences,  a  fast  moving  pace  of  activities, 
the  variety  of  activities,  extensive  attention  to  children  with  multiple 
r,oedf>,  care  that  all  children  feel  safe  in  the  setting,  and  many  other 
qualities  of  the  classroom  are  possible  because  of  the  staffing  in  the 
scttinc"*.    This  classroom  for  thirteen  children  has  a  minimum  of  three 

teachers  often  there  are  five  most  of  the  time.    In  addition,  a 

language  resource  teacher  works  on  getting  children  to  verbalize,  to 
rpeal:  appropriately,  to  learn  concepts,  to  learn  alternative  means  of 
communication  through  symbols  and  signing,  to  help  develop  the  communi- 
caticn  part  of  the  individualized  education  plans  for  children  with 
disabilities,  and  to  consult  with  the  classroom  teachers  on  all  of  the 
..bove.    Alsc,  the  staffing  includes  a  parent  worker  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  observe  iu  the  class,  participate  in  staff  meetings,  and  then 
meet  rep.ularly  \;ith  the  parents  of  the  labeled  children  to  help  train 
ihcn  to  carry  forth  curricular  and  treatment  strategies  that  are 
consistent  with  the  cr.ci:  being  used  at  school.    Also,  ecch  class  has 
a  support  staff  person  who  supervises  students  in  the  class  anH  v\\o  is 
a  consultant  to  the  tcan  of  teachers. 
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C^-nr  of  tl.c  ir  plications  of  tiiic  j  taf  fiiu*  pallcrn  Is  the  obvious 
need  for  enorr:.ous  attention  to  structuring  or  orchestrating  the  sequence 
of  events  in  staff  utilization.    The  head  tcadicr  described  het  role  as, 
In  part,  orchestrator •    The  support  teacher  told  me  that  at  the  "beginning 
Df  each  school  year  the  staff  spend  at  least  tvo  full  days  working  out 
scheduling.    The  end  product  is  that  staff  do  seeir.  to  have  internalized 
a  coraplex  schedule.    The  classroom  teachers  know  just  when  the  resource 
teacher  will  be  calling  a  particular  child  out  of  the  class.    This  is 
coordinated  with  a  similar  event  (e.g.  reading  or  language  arts)  in  the 
classroom  so  that  the  child  does  not  miss  another  type  of  opportunity 
such  as  a  class  raecting  or  social  event  in  which        or  she  mny  socialize 
with  non-disabled  children. 

The  unique  staffing  makes  possible  several  other  things  as  well. 
The  school  has  no  special  classes  or  what  are  often  called  self-contained 
special  classes.    Tnere  are  four  classrooms,  each  v^ith  twelve  to  thirteen 
children  and  each  with  an  integrated  grouping  of  four  labeled  and  eight 
or  nine  non-labeled  children.    There  are  no  self  contained  (i.e.  separate) 
special  classes  for  the  disabled  only.    Both  because  the  creators  of  this 
school  do  not  want  segregated  prorrams  and  because  the  school  utilizes 
n  level  of  staffing  which  permits  one  to  one  and  sr.all  grouping,  and 
thus  a  high  degree  of  individualization.      This  in  turn  presents  another 
interesting  phenomenon. 

People  usually  defend  self  contained  special  classes  and  other 

T 

forms  of  segregation  (i.e.  institutionalization,  separate  schools  for 
the  disabled  only)  on  the  grounds  that  segregation  makes  possible  a 
unique  level  of  intensive  programming.    The  open  setting,  through  its 
liberal  staffing  and  high  individualization,  breaks  this  pattern.  It 
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cakci;  possible  extraordinary  intensity  of  rro^  rnr.ri:.['  In  nr.  iiitt^,ratod 


One  might  argue  that  such  staffing  can  be  achieved  only  at  a" 
prghibitive  cost,  though  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  vhen  compared-* with 
the  current  cost  of  institutionalization  (twenty  five  thousand  dollars- 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year  per  resident)  for  disabled  children 
such  as  those  who  attend  the  open  setting,  this  is  clearly  not  so.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  open  setting  achieves  its  staffing  through 
a  relatively  low  cost  group  of  strategies:     (a)  being  allowed  to  a 
University  training  program  which  can  provide  masters  level  students  in 
special  education,  school  psychology,  and  special  education  administration 
interns,  (b)  by  encouraging  volunteer  involvement,  (c)  by  developing 
shared  staffing  agreements  with  the  State  Office  of  Mental  Retardation 
and  Developmental  Disabilities,  (d)  by  modest  tuition  for  the  non-disabled 
children,  and  (e)  by  extensive  parent  involvement. 

Consumer  Power/Parents!      Parents  have  an  unparalleled  role  at  the 
Open  School.    Parents  serve  on  the  board.    Indeed  apart  from  three 
administrators  on  the  board,  nearly  all  of  the  other  board  members  are 
pcreuus.    Ten  to  twelve  parents  attend  each  board  rijeting.    And  all 
parents  are  invited  to  attend  board  meetings.    Parents  al\7ays  serve  on 
hiring  conndttees.    A  few  parents  work  at  the  school  in  lieu  of  paying 
part  or  all  of  the  tuition.    Some  assist  in  the  rather  usual  ways  of 
playing  musical  instruments  in  the  classroor.s,  sharing  other  skills, 
and  Jriving  their  cars  for  field  trips.    And  parents  assist  in  fund 
raising  activities  (most  funding  comes  from  tuition  paid  by  cooperating 
school  districts  for  each  child  placed;  shared  staffing  from  the 'State 
Cfficfc  of  Mental  Retardation  (four  teacher  positions);  a  shared  staffing 


setling. 
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f:vi.  tiic  local  rr.ivutuJtv  in  tht  fcrtn  of  maslcrs  Icvc]  students  who 
^  receive  stipends  and  free  tuition  through  governiriCnt  grants;  and  parent 

paid  tuition). 

^      In  addition  there  are  three  formal  parent  groups  at  the  sctiQol. 

^'general  parent  group>  or  rather  a  series  of  parent  actlvltle6»  for 

all  the  parents  Is  one  such  group.    The  events  Include  social  gatherings 

such  as  a  square  dance  or  Christmas  party  as  well  as  educational  forms 

« 

(e.g.  a  fllm»  speaker).    A  second  type  of  parent  group  is  the  one  for 
parents  of  labeled  or  "special"  children.    The  director  describes  this 
groups  activities  as  Including  common  sharing  of  strategies  about  how 
to  help  a  child  sleep  at  nlght»  about  how  to  get  a  child  to  stop 
engaging  In  tantrums »  about  how  to  get  a  child  to  diversify  his  or  her 
diet  (some  eat  one  thing  and  one  thing  only)|  about  how  to  eat  properly 
or  appropriately  (one  child  was  eating  with  a  fork  and  spoon  at  school 
but  with  his  hands  at  home)|  about  language  development^  and  about  other 
behavioral  and  skill  needs.    The  school  staff  provide  child  care  during 
thef;c  once  a  month  meetings.    Basically  the  group  is  a  self  help 
organization.    Occasionally^  an  outside  speaker  will  be  brought  ln»  but 
ofteu  one  of  the  parents  will  make  a  presentation  on  a  pre-arranged 
topic;  the  other  parents  will  then  discuss  that  presentation.    The  staff 
view  this  group  as  essential  to  their  overall  effort  to  educate  children 
because  the  group  provides  a  forum  in  which  parents  can  begin  to  analyze 
their  children's  needs  more  effectively »  learn  skills  to  work  with  their 

T 

cblldren  and  derive  support  from  other  parents  throughout.    Here  is  how 
the  director  described  these  goals;  1 

"With  a  lot  of  the  klds^  I  think  it  is  true  with  any  kids^  6ut 
1  think  particularly  with  perhaps  special  kids>  parents  get 
really  caught  up  in  not  wanting  to  go  through  the  short  tern 
(  battles  for  the  long  term  gains*    One  example  would  be  working 

through  a  kid  screaming  bacauaa  he  didn*t  want  to  go  to  bed 
and  not  being  willing  to  go  through  the  three  nights  of 
O  screaming  in  order  to  get  the  kid  to  the  point  where  the 
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kid  would  go  to  bed. 


(  have  a  couple  of  fanllies  whose  kids  juM  \  cicn't  sleeping 

at  night.    The  kids  were  getting  up  and  walking  aicund  tliQ 
house  destroying  things.    The  parents  weren't  sleeping.  It 
really  becotaes  a  question  of  would  they  close  the  door  and 
not  let  the  kid  out  of  the  room  and  go  through  the  screamrns^ 
•       the  kid  taking  apart  the  room  in  order  to  try  to  get  the  tid 
^       to  learn  to  stay.    I  think  the  parents  have  made  so  many 
compromises  because  of  the  sort  of  dagree  of  their  kids' 
disability  that  a  lot  of  times  it  U  really  hard  to  do  what 
you  have  to  do  to  see  some  progress.    So  you  give  in  to  the 
kids  rigidity.    You  give  In.    We  have  a  kid  whose  mother  for 
years  every  day»  rain»  sleet»  or  8now»  followed  the  kid  on  an 
hour  long  walk  in  the  fields  in  their  backyard  in  exactly  the 
same  path»  on  exactly  the  same  schedule.    He  did  it  and  he 
would  tantrum  enormously  If  she  varied  from  the  schedule  in 
any  way.    He  also  was  used  to  being  fed  at  four  o'clock  when 
he  got  home  from  school.    Uhen  our  parent  worker  approached 
the  family  about  the  possihllity  of  him  learning  to  eat  with 
the  family  and  have  dinner  with  the  family,  the  mother  just 
panicked  because  she  could  not  Imagine  that  she  could  handle 
how  upset  he  would  be  to  have  to  gradually  extend  the  time. 
You  would  have  had  to  do  it  over  a  period  of  time.  She  would 
have  had  to  feed  him  alone  later  and  later  until  she  got  to 
^  the  point  where  he  was  then  going  to  eat  at  the  regular  dinner 

hour  and  at  the  table  with  everyone  else.    They  would  have  had 
to  tolerate  how  difficult  he  Is  at  the  table  and  his  eating 
habits  and  they  would  have  had  to  handle  changing  their 
patterns  too.    It  was  a  toss  up  of  what  the  gains  are  with 
something  like  that.    They  ended  up  not  doing  it.    He  still 
eats  at  four  thirty  in  the  afternoon,  three  years  later. 
But  he  now  eats  with  utensils.    I  think  what  our  parent  workers 
see  themselves  doing  Is  finding  out  a  lot  about  strategies 
parents  arc  using  at  hcHne  so  we  can  be  consistent  at  school. 
Also,  trying  to  push  things  a  little  farther  to  help  parents 
to  take  soK?e  risks  and  use  the  support  of  cur  staff  to  help 
them  to  try  some  of  those  kinds  of  things  at  home. 

The  third  parent  group  is  for  single  parents.    Fifty  two  percent  of 
the  children  at  the  school  come  from  single  parent  or  divorced  families. 
This  group  of  single  parents  meets  twice  a  month.    A  staff  person  serves 
4s  a  facilitator.    Essentially,  the  parents  provide  support  to  each 
tfther  by  discussing  mutual  problems  and  solutions.  1 

In  additiori  to  these  strategies  of  consunscr  involvement,  die  school 
has  adopted  several  other  strategies.  Each  child  has  a  little  notebook. 
These  noteboolM  go  back  and  forth  between  teachers  and  parents  in  the 


<bhlldren's  lunchboxcs.    The  teachers  can  write  notes  about  progress  or 
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cv».'itr,  T::,  c:*'         i^rcntc.    It  Trc^vidci:  a  r.y^Tulio  way  of  malntalnlnG 
luforr^l  cor.r.uniCciiion  between  cchool  and  home,    Ihcn,  of  course »  the 
pai*ent«  and  teachi.rs  have  regular  jorent/teacher  conferences  to  discuss 
child  progress  •    Tarents  are  also  encouraj^ed  to  spend  time  in  the  class- 
xo&L  lookln^3  at  the  materials ,  books,  and  schedules, 

i  What  rakes  parent  Involve.tient  so  markedly  different  in  this  setting 
as  opposed  to  other  school  settings  is  its  prominence,  both  internally 
to  the  classroom  and  school  operation,  and  externally  in  the.  community. 
On  the  latter  score,  it  should  be  noted  that  parent  rueetlngs  have 
included  ia::ijor  conjavmlty  events  attended  by  parents,  sterff  and  leaders 
of  coBununlty  hxuaan  service  agencies,  including  numerous  school  districts. 
For  example,  the  school  has  sponsored  such  nationally  prominent  lecturers 
as  Clara  Claiborne  Park,  a  parent  of  a  child  with  autism  and  thu  author 
of  the  Important  book  The  Siege.  Dr.  Hoods,  the  creator  of  the  curriculum 
entitled  Developisental  Therapy,  and  others.    The  school  also  sponsored 
the  premiere  showing  of  an  educational  film  about  the  open  setting, 
entitled  more  than  hugs  and  kisses.    Other  community  events  of  note  in 
which  parents  and  staff  participated,  but  for  which  they  did  not  have 
sole  responsibility,  have  included  presentations  by  adolescent  siblings 
of  disabled  ch5]iren  about  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  sibling,  first  hand 
accounts  by  disabled  youths  about  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  disabled  youth, 
tiaiidng  ir  educational  rights  (i.e.  how  to  win  a  due  process  hearing) 
and  £0  forth.    It  is  also  note  worthy  that  several  parents  at  the  school 
have  teamed  with  staff  to  make  presentations  at  the  conventions  of  the 
Natlcnfil  Autistic  Society  and  other  such  professional  and  consumer 
gatherings  •  7 

Kakin?  Integration  Wcrkt     Perhaps  most  atypical  of  all  the  school's 
qualities  is  the  prominence  given  to  integration.    It  almost  seems  that 
the  school  exists  to  integrate.    Perhaps  it  does. 
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dlcallei  and  non-41sabl:^d  chlidron  in  the  r-vn.v  a^^onj  :  l.  ir-mr,  ::tructuririg 
cJAScroor*  eventa  so  that  th-j  labeled  children  an-  l  uwi  idchtincd  a:i  a 
distinct,  related  s^oup  (i.e.  I  never  saw  the  foia^  labeled  children 
grouped  together)!  It  means  facilitating  communication  between- 
-disabled  and  non-disabled  children  r  it  means  being  watchful  and  conccious 
about  the  language  one  uses  in  the  setting  (i.e.  never  calling  a  child 
handicapped,  autistic,  profoundly  retarded,  or  "our  spina. bifida  child") I 
it  means  paying  as  much  attention  to  Insuring  that  a  child  with  a  severe 
disability  appears  appropriately  dressed,  as  clean  as  other  children,  and 
appropriately  groomed  i  It  means  encouraging  open  discussion  of  personal 
qualities  and  needs  (i,e.  answering  children's  questions  about  disa- 
bilities) i  it  means  expressing  caring  for  all  children}  and  i^  means 
ensuring  that  the  staff  includes  some  people  with  disabilities.  These 
qualities  seemed  ever  present  at  the  open  setting. 

The  focus  on  integration  surfaced  constantly.   With  Jamie,  for 
example,  separation  would  have  seemed  more  practical  at  times,  yet 
the  benefits  of  integration  were  obvious.    When  the  children  sat  do^^n 
for  a  snack,  Jamie  might  reach  out  for  another  child's  cracker.  So 
one  teacher  always  sat  or  stood  noar  Jamio,   The  result  was  that  over 
the  course  of  several  months,  he  learned,  with  few  exceptions  to  eat 
only  his  own  food.    Also,  meal  times  and  snack  times  provided  an 
opportunity  to  teach  Jamie  how  to  communicate  with  sign  languaige , 
^e  was  requlrod  to  use  a  sign  for  food  or  drink  before  receiving  these. 
Jo  acconpllEhed  the  tasks. 

Gym  activities  also  lent  vhemselves  to  the  task  of  integration 
for  iue  children  with  the  most  severe  disabilities.    Again,  an 
exar.ple  involving  Jamie  Kill  demonstrate  the  point.    "I  feel  such 
delight"  the  support  staff  person  told  me.    "Vfhen  I  see  the  other 
kids  valuing  him.   They  really  caxe  for  the  integrated  experience . 
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lako  fcr  ex;ir^lc  teaching  hlr?  zom  skill  like  iiassln^  a  tall*  Thoy 
will  practice  teachins  Jamie  how  to  pass  a  ball.    Then  they'll  try 
it  in  a  group*    And  they  really  feel  good  when  he  does  it/'  Over 
time  these  efforts  Jnake  it  possible  for  Jamie,  usually  with  a  Wcher's 
Assistance,  to  participate  In  group  activities* 

^       It  is  obvious  that  the  teachers  try  to  measure  success  in  terms 
of  integration  and  what  professionals  in  the  field  call  "normalization" 
(providing  services  in  a  manner  which  maximizes  the  Individual's  ability 
to  live  a  normal  life  in  typical  social  situations*)    Take  for  example 
Jamie's  experience*    As  one  of  the  staff  noted,  Jamie  entered  the 
school  Kith  the  same  facial  expressions  which  are  rather  typical  for 
profour.dly  mentally  retarded  persons*    "He  looked  like  a  child  who 
would  usually  be  put  in  a  segregated  class*    His  mouth  was  open;  his 
head  would  hang;  his  eyes  would  be  down  or  wandering*    But  now,  he 
really  looks  in  people's  eyes  a  lot*    He's  focusing*"    When  the  class 
celebrated  Jamie's  birthday,  he  smiled  when  a  classmate  said  "Happy 
Birthday"*    Arxd  he  clapped  his  hands  when  the  teacher  congratulated 
him*   While  at  the  school  he  became  nearly  flawless  in  learning  to  use 
the  toilet*    All  of  these  gains  in  appearance  in  basic  living  skills 
contributed  to  the  goal  of  normalization*    Interestingly,  the  search 
for  ways  to  pursue  what  seemed  like  an  Integration  imperative  were 
on  going*    One  day,  one  of  the  teachers  suggested  that  the  process  of 
Jamie  getting  off  the  bus  could  be  improved t 

I        Sallys  "I  did  want  to  talk  about  Jamie's  getting  off  the  bus* 
I       Don't  you  think  that  we  could  have  him  get  his  boots  off 
i       himself  and  also  maybe  we  coxild  leave  that  harness  that  - 
he  wears  on  the  bus*"  7 

}Iargarett    "Yes  I  think  that  wo\ild  be  a  good  idea  because 
then  he  wouldn't  or  the  other  kids  wouldn't  keep  asking 
why  he's  wearing  it*    Why  don't  we  try  and  see  if  we  can 
leave  the  harness  and  then  the  other  kids  won't  question 
him  about  it*"   Everyone  nodded* 

Jims    "I  was  visiting  a  school  the  other  day  and  this  autistic 
kid  had  his  harness  on  all  day  long  and  the  teachers  thought 
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i:..  i.Vi.l.  .  vith  lecvinj  -iir  tr  :..       ou  rill 

/.•.;vcr*.l  oi  whj  ttachiTG  in  thu  moctii.j  rrc.i.'  :  \!  J  one  :vi!d, 
"Oh  .lui/'    Lally:    "Ihybe  he  should  unhou!:  it  Lii.rxlf/' 

Karcc'-rol  lolntod  out  that  it  ;:lppereQ  in  th*.-  bri«/k, 

Heidi:    ••Oh,  he  can  do  that,"  { 

At  the  beginning  of  each  day,  all  the  children  in  the  class 
sit  around  in  a  circle.    The  teacher  asks  one  of  the  children 
to  tell  what  month  It  Is.    Another  tells  the  day  of  the  month. 
And  another  still  the  day  of  the  week.    Then  each  child  Is 
asked  to  come  up  and  write  (or  check  off  if  ho  or  she  cannot 
Krlte)  his  or  her  name  on  a  chart.   Also,  each  child  is  asked 
to  share  an  experience  or  hope  in  a  line  or  two.   This  is 
called  **news  of  the  day".    The  teacher  writes  down  the  news. 
For  James,  who  does  not  talk,  the  teachers  learned  from  the 
group  home  staff  or  from  his  parents  what  he  lias  done  over 
the  weekend.    This  has  been  volunteered  by  the  teacher  and 
written  doioi  with  the  other  children's  coinr.ents.    When  school 
began,  Jamie  did  not  know  how  to  go  up  to  the  chartya  teacher 
had  to  help  him  each  step  of  the  way.    But  one  day  he  learned 
hows 

There  was  a  class  meeting  going  on  and  Jamie  was  part  of 
the  meeting  but  with  teacher  restraint,  having  his  back 
rubbed  and  having  physical  cues,  being  helped  back  down  to 
his  chair,  having  his  back  rubbed,  having  his  head  stroked 
so  that  he  would  remain  in  his  chair  during  the  class  meeting. 
And  the  lead  teacher  in  the  room  asked  Jamie  to  come  up  and 
check  off  his  name.    The  lead  teacher  is  Heidi,    He  can  do 
that.    When  he  crossed  the  room,  he  walked  across  the  circle 
to  the  pad  that  Heidi  was  holding  and  shv  gave  him  a  magic 
marker  so  he  could  make  a  mark  on  the  papar  next  to  his  name. 
As  he  walked  across  the  circle,  his  arms  and  legs  were  going 
in  different  directions  and  he  was  jumping  arotmd  and  we  were 
kind  of  wondering  if  he  was  actually  going  to  make  it  or  if 
he  was  going  to  bolt  out  of  the  circle,    /.t  that  point  in  the 
year,  if  Jajoie  were  going  to  bolt  out  of  the  circle,  he  ;:ould 
probably  run  around  and  knock  things  down.    He  was  easily 
excitable,    I  watched  one  of  the  children  in  the  class  just 
looking  and  grinning  at  Jamie  and  she  exclaimed  *Look  at  Jar.iey 
he  is  really  feeling  good  today*.    Instead  of  laughing  or 
saying  'what  is  he  doing*  or  being  shocked  by  his  axms  and 
legs  and  playing  with  his  hair,  the  kids  watched  with  Interest* 
He  was  really  an  active  body  crossing  that  circle.    And  he  made 
it.   He  checked  off  his  name. 

Later  in  the  school  year,  the  children  had  a  visitor  to  ^his 
early  morning  session  of  news  sharing.   Her  name  was  Corin,   S^e  was 
a  student  in  the  Children's  FundamentcO.  Learning  Program  (CFLP),  a 
special  class  for  profoundly  multiply  handicapped  children  operated 
in  the  Burlington  school  building  by  the  State  Office  of  Mental 
Retardation,   She  aat  in  a  wheelchair,  her  body  stiffly  contorted 
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zjrii  her  head  hanr,lr*c  to  the  left*    While  K:.ry,  om  or  i\v  no:i- ji.  .  LL  i 
ciilldreni  was  reporting  about  her  visit  to  her  unclo'r  hoirio,  iilly 
{jot  up,  crossed  the  room,  and  put  his  hand  on  Corir/n  plastic  brace: 
Khlcli  covered  her  stomach.    The  teacher  aide  in-ton-ujaed  Mary's  news 
giving  and  said  "Oh,  you  wanted  to  feel  Corir\;  brc.jc.    She  has  that 
«o  her  spine  won*t  curve.    It  helps  her  kecy  her  body  straight. 
That's  a  really  helpful  thing  for  Corlii  to  be  wcarinr."    Then  liilly 
looked  at  it  a  bit  more  and  returned  to  his  seat.    After  a  few  more 
minutes  it  got  around  to  Corln's  turn  to  share  news.    Since  she 
could  not  talk  9  Heidi  wrote  a  few  notes  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
asked  one  of  the  student  teachers  to  read  its    "We  have  some  news 
fron  Corin,    It's  her  turn.    Corin  went  shopping  for  groceries  and 
she  got  some  new  clothes  yesterday."    The  teachers  were  doing  with 
Corin  what  they  did  with  each  child,  finding  a  way  to  fit  her  into 
tfie  group.    When  it  came  time  for  her  to  return  to  her  room,  Heidi 
acked  who  would  like  to  take  her  back.    Six  hands  shot  up.  She 
chose    Noel  for  the  task,    Ihe  teacher  strapped  Corin  into  the  wheel- 
chair and  off  they  went,  Noel  pushing  Corin. 
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Dlr^cnnlonn  of  3rlc/:ratlon 


j[6^olo?^lc  j>l  ^ 
fcirpose  of  the  school  Is  to  promote  r.^;;^:;!  integration.  7 

Teach  acceptance  of  difference  as  pc:rv  of  a  curriculum. 

Teach  aLout  disabilities  as  part  of  curriculum.    Include  teaching  about 
aides  and  prostheses  present  In  setting* 

Provide  proximity  of  children  with  arid  without  disabilities  to  each  other 
by  grouping  four  labeled  and  eight  to  nine  non-labeled  children  in  a 
classroom. 

Kever  group  children  vith  disabilities  together. 

Integrate  children  with  disabilities  whenever  possible,  according  to 
individual  ability  and  academic  activities  such  as  readlngt  mathf  choices* 
science 9  etc. 

^        Integrate  children  for  g^^mi  playgroundi  group  mectingi  lunch,  snack,  art, 
^  rest  time. 

Integrate  children  for  field  trips,  visits  to  neighborhood  stores, 
libraries!  and  other  corjnunity  resources. 

Place  latoled  children  in  helping  in  other  "lead  r**  roles  whenever  possible. 

Teach  alternative  confflunication  (signing)  to  all  students. 

Utili:!€:  r]ccial  education  and  non-special  eaucatic:.  siaff .    The  staff 
trz  r;s  a  Mhole  truly  multi  disciplinar>'. 

Teach  behaviors  vhich  vlll  maximize  cuccx^ss  of  child  in  next  integrated 
environment. 

Avoid  special  Jargon  including  using  labeling. 

Kinlmize  use  of  unnatural  teaching  ftcthcds  which  might  emphasize  special 
populations  (e.g.  over  behavior  modification  lani^^c^). 

Q^oup  children  by  chronological,  not  developmental,  age. 

*  "1. 

Allow  time  and  activities  such  as  ^'choices"  for  natural  student  initiated 
intc;p:ative  interactions. 

Include  functional  activities  such  as  cooking,  cleanup,  growing  plants 
as  part  of  curriculum  for  all  childrv^n. 

Identify  and  constantly  reassess  goals  and  strategies  for  all  children 
Q        in  the  setting,  always  oriented  toward  further  growth. 

ERLC  . 

HHoflsa      00%  staff  Meti^     to  diaouss  ways  of  promoting  improved  integration 

too 


:.c  well  as  Individual  acadenic  and  coclal  dovclc; • 

lluvor  use  punitive  measures  such  as  physica}  roctr:;int3,  isolation,  or 
drugs •  i 

envelop  a  dally  schedule  that  cicjcimiLes  interaction  between  lalx:lcd  and 
Qcn* labeled  children. 

Ixidude  social  and  emotional  fxcwth  as  part  of  rogulcu:  curriculum  v:hich 
:;.lso  includes  academic  and  physical  education* 

ioachcrs  keep  notes  on  children's  development  including  integrative 
experiences* 

Ua3  a;)tivities  such  as  class  ir.evting,  singing,  art,  choices,  gyn,  and 
birthday  parties  to  create  a  sens 2  of  community,  of  group  belon^^inc. 

Deal  with  anti  social  behaviors  such  as  hitting  or  hair  pulling  by 
promoting  other  socially  accepted  behaviors. 

Provide  structured  opportunities  for  staff  development  (in-service)  on 
both  teaching  academics  skills  and  Integration # 

Encourage  social  Integration  through  family  Involvement  and  school  wide 
social  groups. 

S'jU  Integration  as  a  model  of  education  >y  engaging  in  program 
development  In  public  schools  of  numerous  school  districts. 
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A  Scrv.u3  A:  A  coclal  KlSGlon 
j  Ag  Kith  so  nany  particularly  ••good"  or  obviously  "successful"  prograins 

Khert;  one  finds  general  acclain  for  child  progress  achieved  ani  wide  spread 
satisfaction  Kith  a  sense  of  coamunlty  which  pervades  the  progi?ain,  there  is 
ji  driving  force  at  work  in  the  open  setting.    Some  settings  seem  to  b© 
driven  by  the  charisia  of  one  individual.    That  was  not  the  case  in  this 
Instance.    While  there  are  a  number  of  strong,  energetic  people  involved, 
no  one  ever  suggested  to  me,  nor  were  there  signs  of  It,  that  the  place 
could  be  characterized  as  a  product  of  charisma.    Nor  did  some  of  the 
other  usual  explanations  hold.    The  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  the 
setting  were  not  \mderstandable  simply  in  terins  of  the  rich  staffing, 
the  University  ties,  or  the  level  of  family  involvement.    All  of  these 
factors  surely  contributed  to  the  esprit  of  the  setting  but  none  seemed 
to  truly  explain  it.   Nor  could  one  say  that  this  was  an  organization 
enjoying  the  usual  honeymoon  of  a  new,  young  enterprise.    After  all, 
it  had  been  around  for  more  than  five  years,  the  point  at  which  most 
new  enterprises  collapse.    Rather,  one  has  to  look  for  another  expla- 
nation, in  this  case  an  Ideological  or  social  mission. 

If  you  Kant  to  understand  the    Open  School,  you  need  to  comprehend 
the  faculty  and  administrators  corimitment  to  the  goal  of  integration, 
rot  only  for  children  with  disabilities,  but  for  all  disabled  people, 
they  believed  in  integration  for  the  American  school  as  well  as  for  the 
American  society. 

r      Integration  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  school.    It  exists  to 
fntegxate.    The  population  of  children  cugsests  the  ob jective ,  ^)ne 
third  children  with  disabilities,  two  thirds  typical  children, -all 
integrated,  with  no  special  classes.    The  teachers  strategies  for 
prograjUDins  also  stsess  Integration.   One  never  observed  the  groups 

O        of  children  with  disabilities  singled  out,  segregated.  Administratively, 
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teachers.    Such  differentiation  uid  noi  cxint.    T1j«  only  '*r:pocial" 

activities  (e.g.  individual  education  plans;  a  s^ocrLl  jrircnt  .';^oup; 

and  special  placement  efforts  in  public  schools  for  labeled  children 

about  to  leave  the  open  setting)  that  might  suggest  differential  focus 

on  children  with  disabilities  were  unobtrusive  in  the  day  to  day 

funcxionlng  of  the  school. 

But  the  school  possessed  more  than  a  few  signs  that  integration 

was  working.    The  belief  in  Integration  became  a  social  mission.  For 

example 9  note  the  reaction  of  the  open  setting  staff  to  other  school 

programs  within  the  building.    A  pre-school  program  for  children  with 

retardation  shared  part  of  the  Burlington  school  building  along  with 

a  Head  Start  office ,  a  fundamental  learning  program  for  severely  and 

profoundly  retarded  youngsters,  and  a  day  care  center.    The  open 

setting  staff  felt  particularly  critical  of  the  pre-school  program 

for  being  segregated! 

••Eoy,  I  was  going  down  the  hall  and  there  were  these  four 
i-eally  cute  kids  and  one  of  them  you  couldn't  tell  that 
this  kid  had  any  disability  at  all.    It  is  really  hard  to 
figure  out  why  those  kids  axe  all  together." 

teacher  aide 

"These  kids  with  downs  syndrome  are  Incredibly  capable.  There 
is  no  reason  for  them  to  be  in  a  separate  class.  Compared  to 
some  of  our  kids,  they  have  so  much  more  going  for  them." 

teacher 

The  open  school  staff  and  officials  seem  perturbed  that  other  human 
service  agencies  and  educational  professionals  were  not  as  committed 
ind  enthusiastic  as  they  were  with  integration,    lake  another  example, 
ihis  case  the  director's  reaction  to  a  visiting  state  education^ 
official  who  had  come  to  the  school  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  .-the 
school  should  receive  permanent  certification: 
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dii-civr  pirapJu-aL-^a  the  official's  ivn..iikG  cayinji" 'Why 
ui\  ycu  dcirK-'tliict    You  are  naking  It  so  haiM  for  yourselves. 
Why  ar-j  you  tiying  to  do  all  this  integration.    Why  are  you 
r.ixiur  thesj  noriaal  kida  with  these  dica'blcd  kidst    It  would 
be  so  fauch  easier  if  you  just  had  disabled  kids,    I  don*t  know 
how  to  evaluate  this  progxam,    I  mean  maybe  this  should  jijst 
Ix.  a  ro/rular  education  division.    Maybe  it  should  be  in  '1 
^       special  education,    I  just  don't  know.*"    The  director  found 
these  comments  nearly  insufferable,    "We  have  been  trying -to 
I       be  so  patient,  trying  to  get  through  the  morning.  Finally, 
I       I  think  he  is  done  now,    I  mean  this  guy  is  untielievable," 

Ihe  staff  frequently  shared  their  sense  of  frustration  with  what 

they  perceived  as  a  lack  of  commitment  from  other  professionals  to 
their  mission  of  maximising  child  development  by  promoting  normal- 
ization.   They  were  nearly  dumbfounded  when  a  social  worker  from  a 
private  comnunity  agency  suggested  that  she  could  not  work  with  or 
even  meet  a  disabled  student's  brothers  and  sisters  because  her  work 
dcy  finished  at  four  thirty  sharp.    They  were  frustrated  when  the 
staff  at  a  group  home  would  not  carry  over  one  of  the  children's 
programs  from  the  school  to  the  residential  setting  by  practicing 
those  activities  in  the  evening.    Here  is  what  they  had  to  say  on 
that  secret 

Margarets    "I  mean  it  is  really  discouraging  if  they  can't  do 
any  follov  up  with  him," 

Lan^uago  Specialist;    "They  don't  think  ho  enjoys.    They  say 
he  doesn't  enjoy  playing  with  toys," 

Margaret  I    "Just  because  you  have  to  structure  it  for  him, 
doesn't  mean  he  doesn't  enjoy  it," 

Language  Specialists    "By  the  time  he  enjoys  toys,  he  will  be 
too  old  to  play  with  toys," 

Z        Ilarj's    "Kc  has  sot  to  be  involved  so  that  vhon  he  is  twenty 

-        one  he  can  be  soLevrhat  productive,"  uui 


Heidi I  "Well  they,  moaning  the  group  home  staff,  told  me 
that  'we'te  got  lots  of  kids  who  are  more  important  than.^ 
Jamie  here ,  * " 
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They  were  generally  saddened  when  Jamie  shoved  up  one  day  with  a  choppy 


bowl  hair  cut  of  the  sort  one  often  sees  among  institutionalized 


children.   In  th^'*^  minds*  such  a  hair  cut  worked  against  their 
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fOul  of  ir/.v  1.  t-i/.  i.-:  cir  ii»uch  ci:  j.cs:.lble  r.ocIalJy.    And  it  vau  a  cir;n 

ttot  h'j  had  not  b-jci;  taken  to  :i  p^^'O-t^esEional  barber.    This  bothered 

them   because  they  know  hiir»  to  be  capable  of  colng  to  a  barber.^ 

And,  Integration  was  not  just  a  badge  to  be  worn,  a  syiribol-of  the 

difference  between  the  open  setting  and  other  people  or  practices •  It 

was  a  belief,  something  to  be  sold,  exported  to  others •    Indeed,  the 

school  has  a  "long  range  planning  committee"  made  up  of  staff  and 

parents.    The  director  spoke  of  its  purposes 

"Ue  Just  had  a  meeting  with  representatives  from  thirteen  or 
fourteen  different  school  districts.    Talking  about  what  are 
your  programs  now,  what  are  your  needs.    These  are  the 
children  ftom  here  that  will  be  returning  to  your  district; 
what  are  the  options  you  have  for  them?    We  are  trying  to 
get  people  talking  to  each  other**' 

Some  models  of  the  open  setting  approach  to  integration  are  already  in 
place  as  a  result  of  this  selling  effort.    "The  Jack  Matthews  (a  school) 
model  is  a  direct  result  (of  selling  Integration).    Six  children,  our 
older  children,  are  now  In  Integrated  classes  at  Jack  Matthews  (the 
community  elementary  school).    And  now,  some  tentative  reaching  out  is 
being  made  In  East  Cedarsburg.    Ve  have  several  children  for  East 
Cedarsburg  and  that  is  one  district  that  has  expressed  a  strong 
interest  In  developing  an  Integrated  program. 

It  was  not  \musual  to  hear  staff  talking  animatedly  about  suc- 
cessful Integration  going  on  in  small  pockets  of  school  districts, 
usually  In  a  single  class  somewhere  as  a  result  of  a  dedicated  teacher 
^ith  little  support.    They  were  quite  ready  to  recognize  that  it  was 
iften  harder  to  Integrate  children  in  regular  public  schools  if  the 
6t>»fflng  ratios  were  not  as  favorable  and  if  the  supportive  eiryiron- 
ne;,t  was  missing.    Yet  even  in  the  face  of  the  less  than  ideal 
conditions,  they  still  hoped  and  pressed  for  integration,  particularly 
for  the  labeled  children  leaving  their  classes  to  go  to  public  schools. 
The  teachers  talked  a  lot  about  what  program  Jamie  would  enter. 
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They  uondertii  if  he  would  succeed.    "It  Ic  r.:,  I  1.  .ci/ r  dep-i/i«.ht," 

I  Harcaret  Kamcdi  "somebody  has  to  want  hln,'*    Iik.  i'-;.churs  discussed 

the  n«ed  to  be  sure  Jamie  could  get  his  coat  o..  ai.vi  oif  and  that  he 

Imew  how  to  sit  at  a  desk  for  long  periods  of  tire,  two  behaviors  that 

^ould  be  essential  to  his  succeeding  in  a  siocial  claiis  in  the  public 

schools.    They  desperately  wanted  it  to  work  for  Janiio.    The  language 

specialist  at  the  open  setting  visited  Jamie's  perspective  class  and 

reported  back  to  the  greenhouse  room,  about  what  it  was  like  and  how 

the  staff  would  have  to  prepare  him  (see  above).    When  they  discussed 

Jamie's  perspective  placement,  Margaret  concluded  the  discussion  by 

saying  "If  we  know  who  the  teacher  is  and  where  the  program  is,  I 

will  give  them  reports.    I'll  give  them  teaching  demonstrations. 

I'll  do  whatever  it  takes  to  make  it  work." 

The  teachers  felt  a  similar  level  of  concern  for  Billy's  future 

integration.    Their  concern  surfaced  toward  the  end  of  the  school 

year.    He  was  "flying"  in  his  reading,  according  to  Heidi.    He  was 

ready  for  a  regular  class,  perhaps  with  some  resource  help.  They 

jiost  hoped  the  teachers  in  his  new  setting  would  understand  him  as 

3  i\-^on.    Heidi  cummed  it  up  this  wayt 

"1  just  hope  that  they'll  see  him  for  what  he  is  and  see 
inat  he  is  such  an  unusual  guy.     I  just  hope  they  don't 
r.ee  hiir.  as  scary.    If  he  is  scared  of  then,  he  v:ill  get 
nervous.    I  just  wonder  about  their  expectations.    It  is 
really  hard  to  tell.    He  likes  structure.    But  boy,  he  has 
Guch  a  good  sense  of  humor.    I  just  hope  they  appreciate 
him  because  he  will  do  so  well.    I  wouldn't  be  surprised 

T       if  in  a  year  or  two  he  doesn't  need  any  support  services 

r      at  all.'' 

thv  final  analysis,  the  teachers  were  nervous.    They  desperately 
vin-lei  the  labeled  children  to  get  ahead.    And  to  them, "getting 
a)ieaa"  meant  continuing  integration  in  the  next  setting,  in  the 
public  schools. 
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;ho  Ita'.'Kur-  •  fjoxiCKTu  for  inlurrat.icr  v;:.l  cloruOy  wrapped  up  in 

\]y  ir  ;Jfcction  ^ud  U;lief  in  the  children  ^-'vl.  vhojn  thoy  had  worked 

Ihey  bulltved  th:it  wJ-iat  they  were  provldln.::  \ic,r  the  Lest  possible 

approach  to  education.    They  worried  that  society  wouldn't  catc^  on 

fest  enouEh  to  their  discovery  of  the  beauty  of  integration.  Aft 

liicldent  on  the  last  day  of  school  exemplified  this  sense  of  urgency 

Shana  sitting  on  a  bench.    I  walked  over  toward  her,  and  as 
I  did,  she  cot  up  and  walked  over  to  Jamie  and  helped  him 
get  his  ball.    Jamie  was  placing  in  the  yard  near  several 
other  children.    Shana  walked  over  and  sat  down  next  to  me. 
"You  know  it  wouldr/t  be  so  hard  if  I  didn't  know  that 
these  have  probably  been  the  best  years  of  his  life.  It 
will  never  be  this  good  again."    As  she  said  it,  tears 
caiTie  to  her  eyes.    She  began  to  weep.    I  tried  to  console 
her,  "boy,  I  know  it  must  be  so  hard  for  you  to  see  Jamie 
leave  the  school  and  not  know  what  it  is  goinj  to  be  like 
for  him."    "Well,"  Shana  said,  "I  went  over  to  the 
Institution  and  saw  this  other  girl  over  there  and  that 
other  girl  could  be  Jamie.    This  is  a  girl  that  they 
made  this  secure  unit  for.    It's  a  locked  unit  just  for 
her.    That's  where  Jamie  could  be.    That  is  what  Jamie 
could  be  like,  like  her.    It  makes  you  feel  so  bad." 
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Postscript 

It  is  often  said,  at  least  in  eiucationul  cii\:lc;*.,  that  a  child's 
diagnosis  more  often  originates  vith  a  psycholocli:t  'c  preference 
(e.gt  the  ID  specialist  sees  a  leaminc  disability  iu  nearly  every  . 
jshlld),  with  funding  patterns  send  the  child  to  whatever "programs 

are  being  fimdcd  this  year),  or  with  other  social  or  organizational 
factors  than  with  a  neutral  view  of  the  child's  needs.    Indeed,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  there  never  has  been,  nor  could  there  ever  be  a  truly 
neutral  or  objective  analysis  of  a  child's  needs.    The  place  of 
children,  the  definition  of  their  needs,  and  the  hxximn  cervices 
which  respond  to  those  needs  all  develop  through  complex  and  inter- 
actional processes  between  children  and  society. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  research.    The  re£earcher  does  not  and 
could  not  captiire  a  neutral  or  objective  picture  of  a  setting  or  of 
(  the  complex  occuxxences  in  a  setting.    So  many  factors  shape  the 

interaction  of  researcher  and  setting.    The  researcher  comes  with  a 
past  history,  with  a  personality,  with  a  particular  set  of  expectations, 
and  so  forth.    Likewise,  the  setting  possesses  a  hlstoiy,  a  way  of 
responding  to  outsiders,  a  language  of  its  own,  and  other  qualities 
which  influence  the  research  outcome.    Perhaps  most  important,  the 
researcher  brings  a  research  method.    And  the  method  itself  strongly 
influences  "the  product".    In  part,  researchers  try  to  account  for 
this  inevitable  "influence"  by  giving  careful  attention  to  research 
Idesicn.    They  speak  of  guarding  against  "contaminutins"  the  data. 
lYet  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even  if  researchers  can  aveid 
intruding  on  tbe  data,  in  this  case  a  complex  social  setting,  fthe 
metliod  they  choose  clearly  colors  the  kind  of  picture  they  are 
able  to  draw  from  their  target  (i.e.  subjects,  setting,  demo- 
graphic information,  etc.). 

Er|c  lofi 


1[  h'jz  Ci3i.ayr.  sccnid  to  r.v  Vi.xt  the  qualitalive  research  approach 
huL  ;.i  certain  built  in  potential  to  yield  a  joxticular  type  of  picture. 
Oil  thv  one  kind,  one  expects  a  pictim?  rich  in  detail,  attuned  to 
complex  interactions,  and  personal  (never  alienated).    On  the  other 
h4nd,  i;hatevfer  the  level  of  complexity,  one  more  or  less  expects  to 
find  discrepancies  Vitwsen  official  definitions  (indeed  qualitative 
researchers  hr.ve  a  ncj!ie  for  official  stories  i  they  call  them  cover 
stories)  cf  an  organis^ation's  purpose  and  actions  axid  its  "real"  or 
unofficial  story.    Thus,  the  qualitative  study  often  reads  like  an 
expoce  of  our  prevailing  layths.    We  learn,  for  example,  that  schools 
axe  sometimes:  more  like  factories  than  schools  (Hist,  ),  that 

joV  training  proexaris  are  sor.titimes  more  like  modern  day  ways  of  getting 
people  to  sine  for  their  supi^er  (Bogdan,  ),  that  survey  data 

collectors  occasionally  create  tholx  data  (  ),  and  that 

agencies  cer\'ln£  the  blind  hide  from  the  puhlic  the  fact  that  two  thirds 
of  all  blind  people  are  elderly  (Scott,  ).    Not  surprisingly  this 

saL.e  r.ethod  vhich  seems  to  havc  a  p'2nsion  for  exploding  myths  has  an 
aljLo;,'v  uiiTailing  ability  to  humanize  and  empathize  with  oppressed  groups 
or  those  sociologists  refer  to  as  "deviants".    One  micht  say  that  the 
r.yvhi:  utcut  such  people— Ih'.y  are  nothing  more  than  stereotypes — 
dicr.ulve  Uii^^r  close,  Qualitative  scrutiny. 

Interestingly,  this  case  study  did  not  follow  that  pattern.  No 
expose  emerged.    The  "officir.l  line"  (that  children  with  disabilities 
ooi-'rve  3r.tcca*atior.,  ihiX  all.  cl.ndxvii  :  rc  valu-  j,  M.^t  intecration  can 
wcork)  never  diverged  fro..;  the  cbscrvca  "reality".    Official  ideology 
and  unofficial  day  to  day  actions  were  synononous.    Unlike  so  miy 
school  situations  vhera  mainstreariing  is  an  issue,  a  ^ocus  of  debate, 
here  there  was  no  debate.    Of  course  there  were  difficulties,  conflicts, 
and  doubts  about  any  number  of  things  but  not  about  the  matter  of 
roainstreanirig.   The  setting  was  Indeed  complex  and  not  immediately 


purpose  and  action.    Tho  ^^uidin-  qucstioi;  for  UuT:,  a-JwinistrutorG, 
and  parents  was  nev«r  "is  rainstreaming  a  rood  idea?"    Kuther,  the 
guiding  questions  were  "hoK  is  it  working?"  r.nd  "ho-.-  can  we  make  lit  * 
vojk  better?" 
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"I*VE  ALWAYS  BEEN  THE  KIND  OF  TEACHER  WHO  DID  THINGS  I  BELIEVED 
IN  WHETHER  OTHER  PEOPLE  DID  THEM  OR  NOT":    AN  INTEGRATED  KINDERGARTEN 
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The  power  of  an  individual  to  create  a  unique  program  is  seldom 
acknowledged  in  educational  systems  studies #    Lynn  is  a  regular  class 
teacher  who  has»  through  her  own  interests  and  drive  with  th^  strong 
support  of  the  district's  special  education  director^  developed  an 
i:  exciting  malnstreamlng  programt    What  happens  in  her  classroom  has  not 
been  a  function  of  district-wide  policy »  of  principal  mandate »  or  of 
parental  demand  #    It  was  created  because  a  single  teacher  with  a  strong 
interest  in  children  with  special  needs  wanted  to  teach  them  in  her 
class.    The  director  of  special  education  shared  the  belief  that  special 
children  with  significant  disabilities  can  be  served  well  in  regular 
classrooms  and  has  been  willing  to  be  an  active  resource  and  support  to 
regular  teachers  willing  to  try. 
The  Teacher 

Lynn  has  been  teaching  kindergarten  in  the  same  classroom  in  the 
same  school  for  seventeen  years.    Prior  to  her  arrival  in  the  Parkervllle 
School  District  in  a  suburb  of  Central  City»  when  she  was  just  out  of 
college »  she  worked  briefly  In  a  residential  setting  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children.    Other  than  that  one  year  stint»  her  professional  life 
has  revolved  around  the  large  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall  in  McKenzie 
school  and  the  children  who  each  year  pass  through  its  doors. 

Lynn's  Interest  in  children  with  special  needs  began  with  a  course 
audited  in  her  senior  year  in  college.    After  she  began  teachings  she  took 
courses  each  summer  in  special  education.    At  one  points  she  was  offered 
r  a  job  in  special  ed  in  another  district »  but  felt  she  wasn't  qualified 
and  was  committed  to  Parkervllle.  1 
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It  was  also  then  that  I  somehow  knew  I  didn't  want  special 
ed  exclusive  of  typical  kids.    I  needed  the  range. 

While  many  people  who  go  Into  special  education  have  experiences 
with  #  disabled  family  member^  Lynn  only  describes  a  retarded  cousin  who 
Hved  out  West  and  with  whom  she  had  little  contact.    Lynn  remembers  one 
fnrmatlve  experience  during  her  student  teaching: 

I  student  taught  In  the  first  grade  with  a  teacher  who  I  believe 
probably  had  had  a  stroke  and  was  partially  paralysed.    There  was 
something  very  special  about  her  classroom  that  I  never  really 
understood  how  It  got  the  way  It  was.    But  kids  managed  to  bring 
her  things  because  she  could  get  around  but  was  really  limited  in 
the  speed  and  amount  of  walking  she  could  do...    I  never  got  a  sense 
that  the  kids  were  waiting  on  her.    It  was  alwqrs  that  there  were 
Jobs  to  do. 

Lynn^s  description  of  the  significant  aspect  of  this  experience  -  the 
social  environment  -  reflects  a  major  emphasis  In  her  own  classroom  which 
will  be  described  later. 

Lynn  continued  to  take  courses  and  attend  conferences  and  Inservlce  In 
special  education  topics »  particularly  learning  disabilities.    This  continual 
effort  at  expanding  her  own  knowledge  Is  an  aspect  of  Lynn  that  contributes 
to  her  skill  as  a  teacher.    During  these  years  she  had  contact  with  Bemlce 
Bates 9  first  In  Bemlce *s  role  as  a  district  wide  resource  teacher  and  later 
In  her  administrative  position  as  supervisor  of  special  education.  This 
contact  Included  courses  that  Bemlce  taught  within  the  district.    In  1977 
Bemlce  was  seeking  a  part  time  kindergarten  experience  for  a  child  with 
cerebral  palsy  who's  primary  placement  wotild  be  In  a  class  for  educable 
mentally  retarded  pupils  In  McKensle  School.    She  brought  San^  and  her 
mother  In  to  meet  Lynn  and  they  agreed  to  have  Sandy  spend  aftTemoons  with 
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^ynn  and  mornings  in  her  special  class  sotting. 

The  following  school  year  Lynn  had  two  students  identified  as  handicapped 

and  through  Bemice  was  paid  during  the  summer  to  work  and  develop  the 

l^rogram.    One  of  the  children  was  quite  physically  handicapped  with  additional 

Behavioral  difficulties.    Lynn  spent  time  with  the  child  in  the  school  to 

figure  out  what  adaptations  were  needed  to  meet  her  physical  needs  and  also 

worked  at  the  cerebral  palsy  clinic  where  Pat  had  been  enrolled^  learning 

about  testing  and  therapy.    In  preparation  for  the  1979-80  year»  Lynn  had 

talked  with  Bemice  about  Peggy  and  Patty. 

I  was  aware  of  them  a  couple  of  years  ago.    They  are  right  in 
this  area.    Peggy's  grandmother  was  next  door  and  I  had  heard 
about  Peggy  from  the  time  she  was  very  young.    About  two  years 
ago»  I  took  Mary»  my  landlady^  out  to  lunch  and  Mary»  the 
grandmother »  went  with  us.    I  remember  her  showing  me  a  picture 
of  Peggy  then.    I  can  remember  saying  to  her  that  certainly  there 
were  kids  that  were  as  Involved  as  she  was  who  were  in  public 
school...    What  was  sticking  in  the  back  of  my  mind  was  I  hope 
I  never  told  the  grandmother  I  hoped  It  would  be  me  because  it's 
possible  that  you  have  a  kid  so  involved  that  she  needs  to  be  in  a 
special  class. 

Bemice    and  Lynn  planned  and  after  a  number  of  negotiations^  Peggy  and 
Patty  began  part  time  in  November. 

At  the  time  of  this  research  (February- June »  1980)  there  were  a  total 
of  six  children  in  Lynn's  classes  who  were  labeled  as  handicapped.  How 
these  children  were  placed  will  be  described  later. 

Lynn's  appearance  correlates  with  her  work  demands  and  her  expressive 
personality.    In  her  late  thirties »  Lynn  has  short  halr»  bright  eyes^  an 
easy  smile »  and  active  hands  that  punctuate  her  speech.    She  dresses 
lurofessionally  and  practically »  often  slacks  and  tops  and  flat  shoes » 
appropriate  to  her  constant  movement  in  the  classroom^  her  sitting  on  the 
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floor  with  children »  and  the  sensory  materials  (water »  sand»  paint)  used 
(  each  day.    Five  feet»  six  Inches  or  so  and  of  average  bulld^  her  presence 

seems  to  dominate  the  classroom  even  when  everyone  Is  busily  ei^aged  In 
Independent  activity^  perhaps  because  most  of  the  people  are  f£ve  years  old 
^d  short!    She  seems  to  have    eyes  on  all  sides  of  her  since  her  ability 
to  scan  the  room  and  be  aware  of  twenty  children  at  once  Is  phenomenal* 
Uhile  she  often  Is  quiet  and  lets  children  take  the  lead  In  what  they  are 
doings  the  feeling  that  emlnates  from  her  Is  of  constant  alertness  and 
Internal  activity »  able  to  be  expressed  at  any  second  In  a  child's  name 
being  called »  a  suggestion  given »  a  command  to  redirect  some  Interaction » 
a  quiet  gesture  to  a  child  or  the  classroom  aide.    (She  seems  to  use  non- 
verbal cues  as  often  as  verbal  ones.)    The  overall  Impression  Is  of  a  person 
completely  at  home  In  hei  space »  In  conmiand  of  her  environment »  and  enjoying 
what  she's  doing. 
The  School 

McKenzle  School  Is  located  on  a  hill  In  Parker svllle.    It  Is  easy  to 

imagine  that  twenty  years  ago  this  area  was  farmland »  without  the  East-West 

highway  that  slices  through  it  and  without  the  low-income  housing  tracts 

between  Isolated  farmhouses.    Built  in  1962  of  sturdy  cement »  the  school 

has  a  current  enrollment  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  children.    The  principal 

Bill     McFeak»  describes  the  student  body  as  reflecting  two  major  population 

centers t  Mohawk  Farms  ("low  cost  boxes »  tract  housing  where  you  can  still 

buy  a  small  house  for  $24^000")  and  Sarison^  a  planned  community.    The  people 

Iji  Mohawk  Farms  >  he  says  are  "angry  people"  like  the  people  he  knew  when 

Ke  worked  in  an  inner^dty  school.  1 

"They  are  people  on  their  way  itp.    They  work  9  to  5»  get  paid  an 
hourly  rate»  hate  their  bosses  and  turn  off  the  work  when  they  walk 
out  the  door  and  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  day." 
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He  perceives  them  as  having  suffered  failure  In  school  and  expresses 

general  anger  at  the  system.    Sarlson,  according  to  McFeak,  has  "two 

classes  of  people,  the  renters  who  are  subsidized  and  the  owners."  The 

/Ofty  children  from  Sarlson  whose  families  rent  represent  most  ^f  the 

Iclds  he  spends  his  time  with,  meaning  children  who  get  Into  trouble. 

The  school  population  Is  about  98%  Caucasian  but  the  principal 

hastened  to  say  that  what  the  school  was  and  what  the  general  public 

thought  were  two  different  things. 

People  think  we're  a  suburb,  but  weVe  not  that.    We're  unique. 
People  think  a  suburb  means  the  elite. 

The  school  is  a  U  with  two  wings  of  classrooms  and  a  central  unit  of 
offices  and  the  auditorium.    The  building  is  not  architecturally  accessible. 
Inside  the  front  door  is  the  usual  sign  commanding  all  visitors  to  report 
to  the  principal's  office.    With  five  hundred  and  fifty  children,  McKenzie 
has  thirty  three  staff,  with  class  sizes  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty 
depending  on  the  grade  level  of  the  children.    The  principal  described  the 
school  as  "full  but  not  bursting  at  the  seams."    There  are  two  special  ed 
classes  labeled  educable  mentally  handicapped  and  a  resource  program.  He 
requires  special  ed  children  to  be  mainstreamed  into  "the  specials",  i.e., 
music,  art,  gym.    However,  they  are  integrated  into  academic  classes  only 
if  the  teacher  can  negotiate  it  with  another  teacher.    In  addition  to  the 
children  designated  as  handicapped,  there  are  one  hundred  children  in  the 
building  designated  as  PSEN,  Pupils  with  Special  Educational  Needs.  These 
^re  children  who  scored  at  least  two  years  below  grade  level  on  a  reading  or 
kath  levels  test  and  are  eligible  for  remedial  instruction. 
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The  Classroom 

The  kindergarten  classroom  is  located  at  the  far  end  of  the  primary 
wing.    Outside  her  room,  there  are  storage  shelves,  floor  to  ceiling,  filled 
with  materials  (she  had  built).    There  are  also  small  table  and-chairs, 
j^hild  size,  set  up  in  the  hall    and  adaptive  equipment  such  as  a  prone 
board  and  a  wheelchair  there.    A  window  beside  the  door  allows  you  to  see 
into  the  room. 

The  room  is  set  up  in  activity  centers  defined  by  furniture,  materials » 
and  signs.    These  include  sensory  area  (water  and  sand  and  art)  near  a  sink, 
block  comer,  with  trucks,  housekeeping  comer  (dressup  clothes  and  toy 
kitchen  fumiture),  listening  center  (record  player,  filmstrip  projector 
and  headphones)  and  book  comer  with  a  large  cardboard  playhouse.  There 
are  a  number  of  tables  large  and  small,  of  different  shapes,  where  children 
can  sit  and  work  alone    or  in  small  groups.    The  center  of  the  room  is  a 
large  open  space  with  a  rug  for  play  and  group  meetings.    Storage  lines 
the  walls,  including  cubbies  for  each  child  and  shelves  and  boxes  filled 
with  learning  and  art  materials,  all  categorized  and  labeled  (e.g.»  "beads", 
"math  games").    The  impression  is  one  of  a  wealth  of  materials  and  effective 
use  of  space.    (When  I  fcund  out  Lynn  had  been  teaching  in  this  same  room 
for  seventeen  years,  it  was  more  understandable  that  she  has  developed 
these  rich  material  resources  and  efficient  organization.    The  room  is 
like  her  home.)    A  teacher* s  '  'sk  piled  high  with  papers,  books  and  games 
sits  unobtrusively  against  the  window  wall;  next  to  it  a  piano.  There's 
r;  child-size  bathroom  near  the  door.    A  large  easel  stands  near  the 
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edge  of  the  rug  with  chart  paper  for  the  dally  experience  story  and  under 
it  a  large  communication  board  for  Peggy     with  symbols  and  pictures  and 
words  on  lt«    Any  wall  space  (including  blackboards)  that  is  not  filled 
^wj^th  storage,  Is  covered  with  children's  art  work.  J 
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The  Children 

There  are  two  sessions  of  kindergarten,  9-11:30  p.m.  and  1-3:30  p.m.. 

Lynn  has    21  children  In  her  morning  class  and    18   In  her  afternoon  class. 

!Ilie  typical  children  were  all  five  years  old  and  white  except  5ne  boy* 

~J?rom  their  dress  they  seemed  of  diverse  economic  backgrounds.    There  are 
four  morning  children  labeled  handicapped:  Peggy      and  Patty     who  each 
attend  two  to  three  mornings  a  week  and  Mark  and  Bobby  (entered  In  April) 
who  are  there  five  days  a  week.    In  the  afternoon  are  Danny  and  Katie, 
(five  days  a  week).     Peggy   Is  five  years  old  and  has  cerebral  palsy. 
She  Is  very  small  and  attractive.    She  has  no  speech  and  uses  a  language 
board  to  communicate;  the  board  has  on  It  both  pictures  of  people,  objects 
and  activities,  and  Bliss  symbols,  a  system  in  which  a  symbol  for  a  concept 
is  paired  with  the  printed  word.    The  language  board  usually  goes  with  Peggy 
wherever  she  Is,  on  a  tray  In  front  of  her.  Lynn  also  has  made  a  five  foot 
replica  of  the  language  board  which  is  propped  on  an  easel  in  the  classroom; 

Peggy       uses  a  light  beam  (attached  to  her  head)  to  point  to  the  large 
board  and  thereby  talk  to  all  the  children  in  the  group  at  once.  (This 
"headlight"  was  constructed  by  Lynn  from  an  automobile  mechanics  light  when 
it  became  clear  that  itmlght  be  months  before  the  one  she  requested  from 
the  cerebral  palsy  clinic  would  arrive)        Peggy     has  become  increasingly 
assertive  about  her  needs,  initiating  more  and  Lynn  seems  to  be  able  to 
decode  her  efforts  though  it  is  frustrating  for  other  adults  and  children. 
In  fact,  the  process  of  facilitating      Peggy's  communication  with  other 
children  is  a  constant  focus  of  Lynn's  energy.      Peggy's    physical  rigidity 
means  an  adult *s  help  is  required  to  move  her;  she  sets  in  eitl^er  a  wheelchair 
(though  she  can*t  push  it  herself)  in  a  padded  insert  placed  on  the  floor 
or  in  other  chairs  with  arms^  in  the  classroom.      Her  fine  motor  control  is 
very  limited  but  she  is  able  to  point  (sometimes  inexactly)  to  the  appropriate 
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squares  on  the  language  board.    P^Sgy       returns  to  the  cerebral  palsy 
clinic  each  day  for  therapy  and  Lynn  is  interested  in  increasing  her  time  in 
public  school  to  full  time.    She  feels  Peggy       is  fionctioning  at  kindergarten 
Tlevel  in  terms  of  her  cognitive  skills. 

Patty    also  has  cerebral  palsy  and  spends  the  rest  of  her  days  at  the 
Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic.    In  a  wheelchair  most  of  the  time,    Patty  can 
crawl  and  move  herself  around.    She  also  has  very  understandable  speech 
and  can  make  her  needs  known.    In  fact,  Lynn  considers  this  attractive, 
well-dressed  little  girl  as  somewhat  manipulative,  using  her  social  skills 
and  charm  to  get  out  of  doing  things  expected  of  her  and  to  get  attention • 
One  of  her  goals  for    Patty    is  **to  learn  to  use  other  people  in  more 
appropriate  ways."    While    Patty    also  seems  to  be  age  appropriate  in 
terms  of  her  cognitive  skills,  Lynn  feels  she  is  less  like  a  five  year 
old  than  ^eggy       in  terms  of  her  social  needs,  though  as  she  has  more  time 
with  typical  children  this  seems  to  be  coming  along.      Patty    lives  with 
her  grandmother  and  sees  her  mother  regularly;  her  mother  has  a  new  baby 
and  Lynn  speculated  that  it  might  be  stressful  for    Patty    knowing  the 
baby  was  with  her  mother  all  the  time.     Patty    had  surgery  in  the  spring 
and  was  out  of  school  for  a  number  of  weeks. 

Mark,      large,  typical  looking,  is  having  his  second  year  in  Lynn's 
class.    He  appears  to  have  specific  learning  problems  and  is  incredibly 
active  when  not  on  ritalin.  Lynn    has  been  giving  him  individualized 
instruction  and  helping  him  focus  and  attend  better.    He  goes  to  the 
speech  therapist  as  well.    She  feels  he  couldn't  function  in  a  regular 
class  next  year  without  resource  help. 

Bobby  entered  the  kindergarten  class  in  late  April.  He'^is  labeled 
emotionally  disturbed.  He  is  small  and  frail  with  a  pale  complexion  and 
h^.avy  congestion.    Lynn  described  the  family  as  having  multiple  problems,, 
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Including  physical  disabilities,  and  Bobby   apparently  has  a  heart 

problem  for  which  surgery  may  be  required*    He  was  removed  from  another 

kindergarten  because  of    his  behavior,  which  the  teacher  could.-uot  manage* 

4to  seems  to  be  Impulsive,  easily  upset,  lacking  self-control*  --Lynn's 

H^fforts  have  been  geared  toward  talking  with  him  about  his  behavior  and 

building  a  relationship  with  him  so  he  will  respond  to  her  requests, 

instructions,  limits*  Lynn's   aide,  Judy     seemed  even  more  necessary 

in  the  morning  class  after  Bobby  entered;  she  helped  not  only  with 

physical  demands  of  lifting  and  moving  and  positioning  Peggy  and 

Patty       but  she  also  was  able  to  take  over  the  class  direction  when 

Lynn  needed  to  help  Bobby   through  one  of  his  tantrims* 

There  are  three  labeled  children  in  the  afternoon  kindergarten: 

Danny,  Katie      and  Michael*     Danny  is  considered  severely  language 

delayed*    He  was  very  withdrawn,  not  speaking,  not  interacting  with  other 

children.  Lynn's   Interpretation  is  that  he  has  had  very  few  experiences* 

The  teacher  of  the  class  that  he  had  started  the  year  in  had  made  very 

negative  comments  about  him  in  all  her  reports;  Lynn  seemed  outraged  at 

her  .  "*"ftude  and  concerned  that  any  child  had  to  survive  in  such  a  hostile 

environment*    He  is  slowly  becoming  more  expressive  and  beginning  to  do 

things  with  other  children* 

"The  other  day  I  turned  my  back  because  he  was  shoving  somebody 
and  I  was  so  glad;  I  didn't  want  to  stop  it*'* 

uanny   receives  speech  therapy  one    half  hour  a  day* 

Michael  has  a  very  noticeable  speech  impairment  and  is  labeled 

moderately  speech  handicapped. 

"When  he  first  came  into  the  classroom  in  the  fall,  he  wa8:almost 
totally  silent,  because  he  was  embatrassed  by  his  speech  and  whether 
or  not  people  would  imderstand  him*    In  the  last  couple  of  months 
he  has  gotten  much  more  comfortable  and  talks  a  great  deal. 
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Lynn  said  that  often  she  cannot  understand  him  but  he  seems  less  inhibited 

by  how  people  are  responding  to  him.    He  was  chattering  away  most  of  the 

time  during  the  observations* 

One  little  girl,    Katie     is  enrolled  in  the  special  class'' for 

ftducable  mentally  handicapped  ch't.ldren,  and  she  comes  into  the  kindergarten 

class  for  the  afternoons.    Katie     was  bom  with  Downs  Syndrome;  she  is 

delayed  in  terms  of  cognitive  skills  and  has  some  speech  articulation 

problems.    She  was  observed       relate  primarily  to  adults  and  seldom 

initiated  with  other  children.    Easily  frustrated  by  tasks,  Katie  would 

move  away,    when  she  thought  she  couldn^t  do  something.    She  seemed  to 

have  a  good  understanding  of  routines  and  independently  sat  for  snack, 

etc..    Lynn  sees  her  as  >^aving  good  skills  at  "reading  adults".  She 

sal-'  she  was       focused  on  being  sure  that  Katie     had  kinds  of  expectations 

similar  to  the  other  children  thac  she  was  "after  her  a  lot  in  the  beginning, 

pushing  her  about  completing  tasks  or  behaving  appropriately." 

"I  didn^t  realize    how  much  I  had  been  doing  it  until  I  heard 
myself  copied  by  the  other  kids  using  my  same  language.    I We 
changed  my  behavior  and  see  a  change  in  the  kids  in  terms  of  that 
kind  of  focus  on  what  Katie     was  doing  ano  whether  it  was  adequate 
or  not." 

Several  mothers  mentioned  in  parent  meetings  that  they  had  not  known  thct 
Danny  or  Katie     had  special  needs  fron  their  ch51dren*s  description. 

How  the  Children  were  Placed 

The  children  labeled  handicapped  In  Lynn's  two  kindergarten  classes 
#ere  placed  th  ough  active  planning  between  Lynn  and  Bemice  Bates,  the 
^rector  of  special  education.    With  Patt:      and     Peggy,  Lynn  7.describes 
"having  my  eye  on  them  for  two  years"  after  she  saw  them  at  the:Cerebral 
V^^^y  Clinic.    She  talked  with  Bemice  and  she  was  very  supportive;  they 
wwtked  out  the  d«»tall8  together  and  then  approached  Bill  McPeak,  the 
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school  principal.    Lynn  described  what  she  wanted  to  do  and  he  said 


okay. 


'I  would  have  been  in  rough  shape  if  I  needed  more  support^  from 
him  than  Just  an  okay.*' 


:fThe  principal  himself  saw  the    process  the  same  way: 


"These  special  kids  are  there  because  she  (Lynn)    sought  them 
out.    It  is  none  of  my  doing.    The  two  children  with  cerebral 
palsy  aren't  even  counted  on  the  school  attendance  rolls.** 

He  said  it  was  Lynn*s  close  relationship  withBemice   that  facilitated  the 

placement  of  the  children.    Freeing  the  children  from  the  Cerebral  Palsy 

Clinic  has  been  a  major  problem  since  not  only  has  the  clinic  wanted  to 

maintain  their  connection  with  the  children  but  the  families  have  grown 

to  be  dependent  on  the  clinic  in  terms  of  the  children's  therapy.  One 

of  the  long  term  goals  for  bothBemlce    andLynn   seems  to  be  to  the 

development  of  good  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy  and  speech 

therapy  within  the  district.    Bemlce  continues  to  do  most  of  the 

negotiation  with  the  clinic  staff. 

The  part  day  placement  for  Katie     was  worked  out  between  Lynn  and 

B^<rb  Bennett f  the  EMH  teacher  in  che  building.     Danny  and  Bobby  were  both 

children  attending  other  kindergarten  classes  and  who  were  referred  for 

evaluation  by  their  teachers.    Bemlce  then  became  involved  with  the 

children.    She  then  approached  Lynn  about  the  children.    Lynn  read  all 

the  evaluation  material  as  did  the  principal.    She  indicated  she  felt 

sheM  like  to  try  both  children  so  she  had  the  children  and  then  parents 

^come  in  to  spend  some  time  in  her  class.    When  that  went  well,  then  this 

"^as  the  recommendation  made  to  the  committee  on  the  Handicapped.    In  the 

case  of  both  children,  Bill  McPeak  felt  the  children  might  be  .^oo  much 

given  her  class  grouping  already,  both  in  terms  of  their  behavior  and  the 

total  nuznbers. 
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**One  of  his  concerns  was  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
kids  that  could  be  placed  In  my  class.    I  said,  *Well,  can't  you 
put  a  limit  on?*    He  indicated  to  Bemlce  t^at  he  couldn't 
but  then  she  found  out  that  he  could  so  she  le.  him  know  the 
process.  .  •    I  almost  got  another  child  but  he  got  on  the  phone 
and  took  care  of  it." 

It  appears  that   Bill  asks  Lynn  if  she  can  handle  a  child  and  if  she  says 
yes,  he  says  okay.    She  described  him  coming  in  to  observe   Ecnny  and  asking 
for  several  days  after  Danny  and   Bobby  entered  if  things  were  all  right. 
Lynn  also  followed  up  by  writing  a  report  to  the  Pupil  Personnel  Team  on 
how  well  Danny  was  doing.    Rather  than  placement  occurring  randomly  through 
neighborhood  location  and  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  fiat,  these  children 
were  carefully  screened  by  Bernice  Bates,  who  knowing  Lynn's  classroom 
and  capabilities,  asked  her  if  she  would  be  interested  in  the  children. 
The  planning  was  done  jointly  and  the  principal  and  school  pupil  personnel 
team  included  after  initial  discussions  took  place  between  Lynn  and  Bernice 
Parents 

Lynn  Francis       had  a  number  of  ways  of  Interacting  with  the  parents 

of  both  the  typical  and  special  children  in  her  two  classes.    She  described 

some  difficult  experiences  with  parents  in  the  past  and  that  her  current 

approach  has  grown  out  of  those  times.    Parents  of  tjrpical  children  were 

upset  that  Lynn  did  not  seem  to  be  emphasizing  academics  enough. 

"About  eight  years  ago  I  had  a  difficult  experience  with  parents. 
Partly  because  I  was  the  kind  of  teacher  who  thought  I  knew  what 
I  was  doing  period  and  never  particularly  felt  I  had  to  justify 
what  I  was  doing.    There  was  a  group  who  got  ixp  a  petition  and 
it  was  really  because  I  wasn't  teaching  reading        writing  skills. 
I  never  saw  it  but  I  heard  about  it.    I  had  heard  about  it  from 
a  few  friends  who  lived  in  the  area.    It  was  really  a  scene. 
The  feeling  that  I  had  at  the  time  was  that  they  were  out  to  get 
the  principal  and  I.    He  didn't  really  know  how  to  respond  to  a 
community  in  any  way  other  than  very  negatively  and  so  consequently 
things  got  even  bigger  than  they  were." 
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Lynn  describes  how  she  dealt  with  the  situation  in  a  constructive 

way  and  that  she  had  support  from  the  district  level  administrative 

staff.  I 

"I  really  had  felt  support  from  the  very  top  for  a  very  long  time, 
not  here  at  this  level  but  from  the  top.    That  year  I  had  slides 
1^       taken  and  I  had  tapes  made  of  the  kids  describing  what  was  going 
on  in  the  slides.    Then  I  had  a  room  mother  for  each  session  show 
the  slides  and  the  tapes  to  the  parents  out  in  the  hall  and  then 
they  came  In  and  spent  time  in  the  classroom.  .  .    I  was  going  to 
make  the  most  of  a  difficult  situation.    I  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  to  parents.  .  .    It  was  really  In  anger  that  I  had  done 
tt  at  first.    Then  I  managed  to  rewrite  it  and  tone  It  down  so 
it  wasn't  angry  any  more.    I  still  sent  it  home.    I  revised  it 
H  couple  of  times.    There  was  a  whole  lot  of  good  that  came  out 
Pf  a  very  difficult  experience." 

Since  this  experience  Lym  has  continued  to  orient  parents  in  different 
ways  and  to  write  letters  home  to  them  about  what  the  children  are  doing 
in  the  classroom  and  suggesting  carryover  activities  to  be  done  at  home. 
The  two  days  before  school  starts  all  the  children  and  their  parents  are 
invited  to  come  in  and  meet  Lynn  and  see  the  classroom  and  most  of  them 
do  come. 

Lynn  has  for  the  last  eight  years  had  an  active  parent  volunteer 

program  as  an  effort  to  not  only  provide  help  in  the  classroom  but  to 

inform  interested  parents  about  what  is  going  on  and  what  she  is  trying 

to  do  in  the  class. 

"I  found  the  parents  were  not  knowing  what  was  happening  and 
that  was  a  frustration  to  me,  because  how  can  you  fail  play? 
I  really  felt  that  if  indeed  I  expect  people  to  think  anything 
other  than  that»  then  I  would  be  the    one  to  let  them  know. 
It  was  then  that  I  started  using  volunteers.  .  .    I  feel  that 
I  also  need  to  meet  with  them  outside  the  classroom  so  they 
4       know  what    is  happening.    The  more  Informed  they  are  the  more 
:       supportive  of  the  program  they  can  be.    Or  at  least  if  they  are 
1       not  supportive  then  they  can  be  very  specific  why.    It  is'lalso 
Important  for  kids  to  feel  that  if  they  (parents)  will  co^e  in 
if  they  can.    Sometimes  it  is  tough  on  the  ones  whose  folks  work 
and  they  can't  come  in.    But  for  the  ones  who  are  able  toi"  the 
kids  feel  very  special.    I  have  had  an  occasional  father  but  it 
usually  doesn't  hold  up  very  long." 
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Lynn  meets  each  month  in  the  evening  with  the  volunteers  and  presents 
different  curriculum  areas  that  she's  covering  in  class.    She  feels 
*?he  benefits  from  the  meetings  and  it  is  also  an  opportunity  to  do 
•parent  training. 

- .      "I  get  a  tremendous  amount  of  feedback  from  them.  .  ,    i  gain 

because  they  ask  questions.    Obviously  if  they  don't  understand, 
then  I  need  to  do  a  better  job.  .  .    They  learn  about  what  goes' 
on  in  a  day  In  school.    And  what  it  means  in  tenns  of  their  child 
in  relation  to  all  the  others.  .  .    There  are  some  other  dividends 
because  when  we  are  discussing  curriculum  we  are  also  talking 
about  social-emotional  development,  and  I  think  that  I  have  some 
experiences  that  I  need  to  share  with  parents;  they  can  take  from 
it  what  they  want." 

The  involvement  of  other  people  in  one's  work  can  create  opportxmities 
for  growth  and  change  in  an  open  person.  Lynn    is  able  to  see  herself  and 
how  her  interactions  with  parents  have  had  an  iii5)act  on  her  behavior  as  a 
teacher. 

"One  of  the  biggest  things  I  have  learned  from  parents  in  the 
volunteer  business  is  when  I  first  started  havin^  them,  boy, 
they  had  to  do  it  my  way  or  I  got  so,  I  wasn't  nasty  about  it  but 
but  I  would  be  impatient  inside.    Why  wasn't  I  more  specific? 
What  I  find  is  many  times  they  have  another  interesting  way  to 
do  it,  to  play  a  particular  game  for  instance.    I  can  even  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  first  parent  that  taught  me  that.    I  hadn't 
told  her  enough  information.    She  had  done  it  a  whole  other  way 
but  the  end  result  was  there.    So  one  of  the  things  I  have  learned 
is  it  may  not  be  the  way  I  would  have  done  it  nor  would  it  have 
been  the  way  I  would  have  asked  someone  to  do  it  if  I  had  maybe 
given  them  more  complete  directions.    But  lots  of  times  I  leave 
some  open  ends  now  for  them  to  do  it  in  the  way  they  would  and 
I  find  that  this  is  very  helpful.    They  will  do  it.    Also  kids 
get  involved;  one  child  will  tell  the  next  parent,  'Well,  when  so 
and  80  was    here  we  did  it  in  such  and  ouch  a  way. '    So  there  is 
a  lot  of  exposure  in  a  lot  of  ways.    Before  I  use  to  have  to  do  it 
my  way  all  the  time.    I  think  that's  one  of  the  changes  I  made 
-      because  I've  had  volunteers  and  parents  have  been  involved.  Some 
z      of  my  toughest  parents  have  been  ones  who  ask  the  most  questions 

but  probably  made  me  learn  the    most  in  being  able  to  talk  to  them 
^      about  vhat  was  happening  because  they  wouldn't  let  it  be  because 
I  said."  : 

The  monthly  meeting  of  parent  volunteers  I  attended  was  to  focus  on 
the  sequence  of  pre-reading  and  reading  skills  Lynn  works  on  during  the 
kindergarten  year.    There  were  eight  parents  at  the  meeting  (each 
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spending  one  half  day  per  week  in  the  classroom)  plus  Judy,  Lynn's  aide 

and  I^ynn  and  myself.    We  sat  In  child  size  chairs  around  a  large  pad  of 

newsprint  on  an  easel,  where  Lym  had  outlined  the  sequence  of  iBkills 

«^  works  on.    As  she  talked  about  each  skill  (vocabulary  development, 

comprehension,  pre-writing  skills,  etc.)  she  pu^        "ut  related  puzzles, 

games,  and  other  manipulative  materials  and  shai.«.    how  to  use  each.  She 

also  offered  some  guidelines  about  adult  behavior  in  the  classroom, 

including  her  emphasis  on  not  intervening  too  quickly  but  letting  children 

try  to  work  out  problems  on  their  own  and  to  be  aware  of  how  one's  own 

tempo  affects  children.    After  we  took  a  short  break  for  coffee  and 

cookies  that  Lynn  had  provided,  Lym  asked  me  to  talk  about  our  project. 

In  general,  mainstreaming  was  not  the  focus  of  volunteer  meetings,  so 

Lynn  seemed  interested  in  what  the  parents  would  say.    She  makes  such  an 

effort  to  treat  the  special  children  as  part  of  the  class  and  not  to 

highlight  their  presence  as  anything  unusual. 

Two  of  the  mothers  described  their  children  talking  often  about 

Peggy      and    Patty     so  much  so  that  they  expected  to  see  their  children 

"glued  to"  the  two  girls;  they  were  both  surprised  when  they  came  to 

volunteer  and  found  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

"Theresa  spent  the  same  amount  of  time  that  she  spent  with  any 
other  child  and  it  wasn't  that  she  was  hovering  over  her  all 
the  time." 

Theresa's  twin  sister,  in  the  other  kindergarten  class,  expressed  envy 
-that  she  doesn't  have  a  child  with  cerebral  palsy  in  her  classroom 
!!because  it  would  be  fun  to  push  a  child  around  in  a  wheelchair  or  ride 
in  one  yourself •"  r 
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Gregg's  mother  said  that    Peggy   provoked  the  first  and  only  burst 

of  enthusiasm  from  her  son  about  school. 

"Usually  I  had  to  drag  out  of  him  comments  about  what  happened 
at  school;  that  was  true  in  nursery  school,  too.    The  firfit  day 
, Patty     came  to  school  Gregg  burst  in  to  tell  her  everything 
^"      about  her.    He  talked  non  stop,  saying  he  knew  how  to  say. cerebral 
palsy  and  he  knew  which  hand  Patty     used  the  best  and  which  one 
she  had  trouble  with.  .  .    He  told  me  that  when  he  grew  up  he 
was  going  to  marry    Patty   and  he  would  wheel  her  down  the  aisle.  .  • 
His  attitude  is  that  for    Fatty    everything  was  possible  that 
Anyone  else  could  do.      She  Jxist  did  things  the  way  she  can  do 
them." 

''rs.  summary  statement  was  that 

**Klds  are  so  much  more  accepting  than  adults  are.    They  have 
nnTie  of  the  expectations  and  stereot3rpes  that  adults  have  about 
people  who  are  different  from  themselves.  .  .    When  someone 
raises  a  question  about  having  a  group  home  in  their  neighborhood 
these  kids  will  say  £ine»  instead  of  saying  'well,  that's  fine 
but  put  it  in  someone  else's  neighborhood.'" 

(After  the  meeting, iiynn   mentioned  how  pleased  she  was  at  Mrs.  's 

statement  and  hovr  relaxed  she  seemed  because  this  was  the  mother  who  had 

seemed  so  uncomfortable  with  Ruth  H.    And  had  spent  two  days  in  the 

classroom  with  Ruth  and  not  spoken  to  her.) 

The  mothers  who  had  typical  children  in  the  afternoon  class  said 

they  did  not  feel  their  children  saw  anyone  as  having  special  needs.  Mrs. 

B  said  her  daughter  had  commented  on  the  speech  of  one  of  the  typical 

children  but  never  mentioned  Katie     or  Danny's  speech.    She  did  say  she 

had  noticed  children  telling  Lynn  that  Katie     was  having  trouble  with  a 

particular  task.    Lynn  reacted  by  explaining  that 

"Some  of  that  was  my  fault.    At  the  beginning  I  was  so  focused 
on  being  sure  that  there  were  the  same  kinds  of  expectations 

I        for    Katie    as  for  other  kids.    I  was  after  her  a  lot,  pushing 
her  about  completing  tasks  or  behaving  appropriately.    I  didn't 

^       realize  how  much  I  was  doing  this  until  I  heard  myself  being 
copied  by  the    kids  using  the  same  language  I  was."  v 
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Lynn  describes  herself  as  changing  her  behavior  and  seeing  a  change  In 
the  children  In  terms  of  the  focus  on  what   Katie    was  doing  and  whether 
It  was  appropriate. 

-  *      A  couple  of  parents  asked  whether  or  not  children  tended  ^to  imitate 

the  behaviors  or  speech  of  the  special  children.  Lynn's    response  was 

that  they  might  try  out  particular  kinds  of  behaviors  but  It  never 

lasted  long.    She  gave  as  an  example  Bobby  imitating  Danny's  speech, 

she  felt  because  she  gave  Danny  a  lot  of  attention  when  he  returned  to 

the  room  from  his  session  with  the  speech  therapist.    So  now  she  greets 

Danny  but  does  not  give  him  a  lot  of  focus  at  that  time.    Lynn  expressed 

that  one  of  her  major  concerns  was  that  she  not  give  any  one  child  more 

attention  than  the  others.    She  said  that  she  hoped  parents  would  tell 

her  "If  your  child  says  that  Miss  Francis       lb  spending  any  excessive 

amount  of  time  with  any  particular  child."    A  mother  asked  what  you  would 

say  to  a  child  who  was  Imitating  another  child's  speech.    Lynn  offered 

several  suggestions,  saying 

"It  depends  on  the  child.    I  might  say  "I  know  you  can  talk 
to  me  in  another  way,  and  I'd  like  you  to  do  that!    Or  I 
might  say,  'Danny  needs  help  in  talking  more  clearly.'" 

When  a  mother  expressed  concern  that  her  daughter  was  copying  Danny's 

speech,  seemingly  unaware  that  he  had  a  speech  problem,  Lynn  said  she 

would  let  something  like  that  go  as  long  as  the  special  child  in  question 

wasn^t  being  hurt  by  it. 

"It's  a  situation  where  a  child  is  just  trying  on  another  kind 
of  behavior  just  as  they  would  in  the  housekeeping  comer  playing 
1        out  parent  roles."  -1 

However,  if  the  situation  were  one  where  a  child's  trying  out  dieting 

out  behaviors  would  trigger  more  of  that  behavior  in  another  child,  Lynn'i 

approach  would  be    to  point  out  this  by  saying  "so  and  so  doesn^t  need 
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that  kind  of  help  from  you."    When  a  child's  speech  is  unclear,  Lynn 
suggests  asking,  "Can  you  say  It  another  way?",  encouraging  ^ue  child 
to  rephrase  what  he/she  wants  and  perhaps  be  more  understood  u^lng 
•different  words. 

J  .       These  parents  seemed  very  accepting  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
children  with  special  needs  In  the  kindergarten  class.    Their  questions 
revolved  around  how  they  should  Interact  (Mrs.  Tallman:        "I'm  afraid 
sometimes  about  whether  or  not  I  should  help  people  and  what  I  should  do, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  ask.").    They  seemed  proud  that  their  children 
were  open  and  accepting  (more  so  than  themselves),  and  they  sought  Lynn's 
perspective  on  Issues  about  Individual  children  and  classroom  Interaction. 
Parents  of  Special  Children 

The  district's  Involvement  with  parents  of  children  labeled  handi- 
capped often  begins  long  before  a  child  Is  school  age.    Bemice  Bates, 
Director  of  Special  Ed: 

"I  essentially  made  a  commitment  to   Peggy's     mothir  when  Peggy 
was  eighteen  months  old,  that  there  would  be  a  place  for  her  when 
she  was  ready  for  school." 

Mrs.  Bailey  says, 

"Bemice  Is  fantastic.    When  we  were  checking  Into  buying  houses 
both  Gary  and  I  decided  there  Is  no  way  we  are  going  to  move  out 
of  Parkervllle     because  we  are  staying  here  just  because  of  the 
schools  and  she  Is  so  good.  .  .    She  contacted  me  when  Peg  was 
quite  young.    Just  called  me  up.    And  she  came  In  and  saw  Peggy 
a  couple  of  different  times  when  she  was  little.    Peggy  started 
being  transported  when  she  was  three  and  one  half,  going  to  school 
every  day." 

The  placement  process  for  each  chil  '  Involves  heavy  parent  contact  by  both 
Xynn  and  Bemice    including  always  a  visit  by  the  parent  to  thC  kindergarten 
class.    After  the  child  is  enrolled  Lynn  keeps  contact  through -iphone  calls 
and  notes  depending  on  the  style  of  the  family. 
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**I  would  be  inclined  to  feel  that  perhaps  most  of  the  parents 
(of  handicapped  children)  need  to  have  a  little  more  contact 
(  from  me  than  some  other  parents.    For  instance,  with  Danny's 

mom,  I,  if  he  misses  a  day  of  school,  I  get  right  on  the  phone 
and  call  her  and  see  vhat*s  happening  and  I  know  he  comes  \>ack 
faster  than  if  I  didn't.    So  I  make  sure  that  I  do  that.  1 
,       Particularly  with  Peg's  mom,  I  write  notes  about  what  has  ^- 
^  '     gone  on  in  the  day.    Usually  about  once  a  week  I  give  her  a  call 
:\      and  the  same  way  with   Pat*s  grandmother.    I've  sort  of  tapered 
"       off  with  that  and  maybe  it  is  every  other  week.    I  feel  somehow 
it  is  especially  important  with  Mark*s      mom;  I  had  a  lot  of 
contact  by  phone  last  year.    I  have  had  less  this  year  because 
it  hasn't  been  as  necessary.    With  Bobby's    mom  it  is  once  a 
week  and  a  regular  time  scheduled  for  her." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is  significantly  different  than  it  is  for  other 
kids  probably;  I  would  say  that  most  of  the  children  that  I  have 
that  are  handicapped,  I've  had  a   more  frequent  contact.  However, 
there  are  some  kids  in  the  classroom  that  I  have  more  frequent 
contact  with  the  parents  than  others  just  based  upon  the  needs 
of  the  child  or  the  family." 

"I  have  Scott  in  my  afternoon  class,  who  was  falling  apart  and 
crying  every  day  and  not  wanting  to  come    to  school;  what  it  appears 
to  be  is  his  new  baby  sister  now  three  months  old  is  beginning  to 
show  up.    He  was  missing  things  at  home,  afraid  he  was  missing 
out  to  something  and  didn't  want  to  come  to  school.    He  would  cry. 
He  went  home  and  told  his  mother  he  couldn't  remember  all  the  things 
ne  had  to  tell  her.    He  didn't  want  to  be  gone  that  long.  What 
I  chose  to  do  was  write  notes  so  that  whenever  he  tells  me  he  needs 
to  write  so  that  he  can  go  home  and  give  all  the  information  to  his 
mom  that  he  needs.    He  hasn't  cried  in  quite  some  time  and  we 
moved  away  from  me  writing  the  notes  so  frequently,  probably 
three  or  four  times  a  day.    We  turned  it  to  other  adults  now  to 
do  the  note  writing.    I  see  that  as  a  special  temporary  need.  He 
is  not  a  handicapped  child  but  I  have  had  a  lot  of  contact  with 
his  mom  on  the  phone.    Much  more  than  other  children  because  the 
need  was  there  then.    But  I  probably  consistently  do  it  with  the 
handicapped  children." 


Lynn  also  sees  parents  as  supporting  her,  by  working  in  a  coordinated 
way  and  by  sharing  information.    She  gave  an  example  of  planning  a  field 
trip  the  year  before  to  see  Santa  Claus  where  you  had  to  go  on  an  escalator; 
she  had  been  very  concerned  about    how  less   who  used  a  walker  and  often 
got  upset  would  handle  it.    She  called  Tess's    mother  who  talked  with 
less    about  it  at  home  and  in  addition,  Lynn  had  her  practice  walking 
between  pieces  of  tape  as  if  it  were  the  steps  on  the  escalator.  It 
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worked  out  fine.    The  parents  of  the  special  children  are  Invited  In 
/  to  visit  not  only  before  their  child  entered  the  class,  but  also  any 

time.    After  Peggy's      mother  visited,  she  talked  with  Lynn  about 
^Peggy       coming  five  days  a  week,  something  Mrs.  B.  had  not  segmed  ready 
-dEor  before  then. 

The  Individual  Education  Plans  for  each  child  are  written  by  the 
Special  Education    personnel  with  Lynn's  Input.    Then  they  all  sit  down 
with  the  parents  and  go  over  the  draft,  adding  anything  parents  want 


"I  find  that  very  few  people  add  things.    I  kind  of  think  It's 
unfair  to  just  reach  out  of  the  sky  and  ask  parents,  'what  Is  It 
you  want?'    So  there  Is  a  lot  of  pre-work  done." 

Mrs.  B.,  Peggy's  mother,  talked  about  what  It  was  like  to  have  Peggy 
tr  public  school. 

"I  really  prefer    Peggy     to  have  a  full  day  here  at  McKenzle  or 
some    place.    I  really  do  want  her  to  get  out  of  the  clinic. 
I  just  feel  It  Is  about  time  that  she  be  with  normal  children* 
«  .  .  (I've  seen)  a  lot  of  changes.    She  seems  to  be  happier 
and  awful  tired.    For  her  that's  a  big  day,  coming  here  and 
then  going  to  the  cUnlc  and  then  coming  home.    She  just  loves  It. 
It.    She  seems  to  be  doing  good  as  far  as  her  alphabet.    I  know 
they  are  doing  some  at  the  clinic  and  just  learning  things,  you 
know  what  I  mean.    She  can  spell  her  name.    Different  things 
like  that.    This  is  the  first  time  that  she  has  ever,  I  mean, 
before  she  was  doing  colors  and  now  she  Is  doing  nimbers  like 
from  1  to  10  and  all  that.    I  think  It  has  to  do  with  both  se 
settings  maybe." 

"Does  she  talk  to  you  about  the  kids  here,  the  teachers?" 

"She  points  to  her  board  and  she  tries  to  tell  us  something. 

She  just  loves  It.    I  think  all  the  kids  are  great.    Do  you  know 
I       what  I  mean?    You  see  them  all  In  the  way  they  are  with  Peg.  I 
l       think  that  Is  really  good.    They  seemed  concerned.    They  all  sit 

right  there  and  they  ask  you  all  kinds  of  questions.    They  are 
^       really  good  with  Peggy     ."  T- 

"The  time  I  came  In  before  they  asked  me  about  Peggy  belhg 
small.    Somebody  said  that  she  was  small  because  she  had  cerebral 
palsy.    And  the  children  said  that  Is  not  why  Peggy      Is  small. 
She  Is  just  tiny.    They  questioned  why  do  you  have  to  feed 
like  that?    Things  like  that." 
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**I  don't  want    Peggy     to  be  closed  in  with  all  the  handicapped. 
I  want  her  to  be  right  in  the  middle  of  things.    My  father  knows 
Peggy      is  going  to  kindergarten  and    Peggy     is  his  favorite. 
He  has  got  other  grandchildren.    He  can*t  accept  it.    I  can  tell 
just  by  60  many  of  the  things  that  he  says.    I  said,  *0h,: Peggy 
is  going  three  times  a  week.*    And  he  said,  *Well,  I  don't  like 
that  and  I  was  shocked  because  I  thought  he  votxld  really  like  it. 
He  said,  *I  don't  think  that  is  good  for  her  to  be  with  normal 
r .       children  because  they  are  all  going  to  tease  her  and  they  are 
1        going  to  make  fun  or  her.*    He  really  was  upset  by  It.  He 

thinks  that  her  place  is  right  at  the  clinic.  I  get  so  upset. 
I  just  couldn't  believe  it.  He  can*t  accept  it.  It  is  really 
hard.    It  just  hurts  him  so  bad  to  see  her." 

"There  was  a  time  when  that  was  all  I  could  think  about  was  Peggy 
getting  older.    It  scared  me  thinking  about  just  so  many  different 
things.    But  now  I  really  just  think  of  her  being  in  public  school 
and  I  think  that  is  great!" 

The  Principal 

During  the  initial  contact  with  the  Director  of  Special  Education, 
she  mentioned  that  the  principal  of  HcKenzie,  Bill  McFeak      was  uncomfortable 
about  participating  in  this  study;  she  described  him  as  somewhat  suspicious 
of  people  from  the  University  having  had  some  negative  experiences  when  he 
worked  in  the  city  schools.   Bill  HcPeak    is  about  forty  five  years  old, 
greying  and  thin.    He  reminded  me  early  that  we  had  met  eleven  years 
earlier  while  working  in  the  city  schools  and  spent  time  reminiscing 
about  mutual  acquaintances,  especially  the  person  who  was  school  principal 
at  that  time  and  whom  he  referred  to  in  an  alternately  sympathetic  and 
deprecating  way  ("poor  Ed").   Bill  had  worked  at  McKenzie  for  ten  years 
and,  as  he  described    his  entry  into  the    principal's  job,  "There  was  a 
big  shuffle  and  they  squeezed  him  out  and  slipped  me  in."    At  the  time 
pf  this  study  he  had  been  principal  there  for  three  and  one  half  years. 
VLynnand  Bemlce    and  Bill  mentioned  that  the  previous  principal  was 
very,  very  difficult  to  work  with  ("crazy")  and  comparatively  Bill  vas 
easy  because  he  had  not  put  up  blockages  to  what  she  wanted  to  do. 
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Bill's  definition  of  a  good  principal  seemed  to  revolve  around  the 
concept  of  discipline.    '*A  good  principal  or  teacher  is  someone  who  could 
spank  a  child  and  the  child  knows  exactly  why  and  doesn't  hate- you 
t^fterwards. • •    A  good  teacher  or  principal  is  someone  who  is  both  firm 
-and  just  and  those  two  things  aren't  opposites,  as  most  people  expect/' 
He  described  this  same  disciplinary  role  in  relation  to  parents.  When 
their  children  are  acting  out,  "I  call  them  in  and  tell  them  that  I  run 
this  place  and  that  the  responsibility  lies  with  me  and  not  with  them." 
His  view  of  "poor  Ed",  the  principal  we  had  known  in  the  past,  was  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  set  limits    with  children  and  that  he  had  been 
controlled  by  a  parent /community  advisory  committee  set  up  to  give  him 
advice  and  to  whom,   Bill  felt,  he  had  lost  power.    The  disciplinarian 
seems  central  to  his  concept  of  the  principal's  role. 

"The  real  var''able    is  a  good  teacher"  was  Bill's  explanation  of 
what  contributes  to  successful  mainstreaming."    A  good  teacher  is  a  good 
teacher  whether  the  teacher  is  regular  or  special  ed."    Speaking  of  Lynn 
he  said: 

Tor  her,  mainstreaming  children  is  an  avocation,  not  even  an 
avocation  within  a  vocation.    She's  always  wanting  to  learn, 
to  know  more,  to  do  more,  to  try  things  out,  to  try  things 
that  are  harder.    These  special  kids  are  there  because  she 
sought  them    out.    It  is  none  of  my  doing  ...    She's  really 
committed. 

He  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  kind  of  expectations  a  teacher  has  for 
children,  and  that  traditionally  special  ed  had  low  expectations.  However, 
-^e  felt  Lynn  had  very  high  expectations  for  what  the  special  children  and 
%11  the  children  In  her  class  will  be  able  to  do.  7. 

Blll  warned  of  the  burden  he  saw  on  the  regular  teacher  wbo  Is  asked 
to  take  a  special  child  Into  her/his  classroom. 
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The  union  is  really  going  to  get  into  it.    Regular  teachers 
see  special  ed  teachers  being  paid  more»  having  fever  kids» 
having  help  in  terms  of  an  aide  and  then  sending  the  kids  out 
of  the  room  to  other  people.    And  in  some  cases »  the  special 
L:     ed  kids  even  leave  an  hour  earlier.    So  the  regular  teacher 
;       asks^  what    are  you  doing  for  me?    Teachers  should  reciprocate; 
they  should  use  their  special  ed  skills  to  help  out  the  regular 
teacher. 

He  feels  like  special  ed  teachers  have  to  persuade  the  regular  ed  t  achers 
that  they  are  getting  something  for  the  time  and  energy  they  have  to  put 
out  when  taking  a  special  child  into  their  classroom.    (I'lt's  a  con  job 
they  have  to  do").    He  expects  that  the  union  will  be  more  and  more 
involved  in  the  mainstreamlng  issue.    He  used  the  phrase  "union  teacher": 
people  who  live  by  the    letter  of  their  contract  and  leave  the  minute 
school  is  over.    "Secondary  teachers  have  always  been  like  that  but 
elementary  teachers  were  not;  it's  going  to  change  because  taking  special 
children  into  their  classroom  is  too  much  pressure." 

An  interesting  factor  is  that  Bill  McPeak   is  a  parent  of  a  child 
with  special  needs »  described  as  autistic-like,  who  has  been  mainstreamed 
with  resource  help  since  he  entered  school.    He  expressed  several  times 
his  concern  about  his  son's  program    and    his  need  to  express  these  at 
the  next  parent-teacher    conference.    Lynn  perceived  Bill  as  uncomfortable 
with  children  who  were  physically  handicapped  and  that  he  felt  sorry  for 
them  and  therefore  had  lower  expectations.    She  got  frustrated,  for 
instance^  when  he  would  carry  a  child  down  the  stairs  and  not  require 
t^hem  to  ask  for  help. 

1      While  Bill  expressed  positive  feelings  about  Lynn's  work  tp  me»  she 
did  not  experience  him  as  valuing  what  she  was  doing  although  she  felt 
he  needed  to  be  complimented  for  his  own  work.    As  an  example  of  their 
relationship  she  described  a  conversation  between  them: 
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I  talked  to  Bill  about  the  Interest  of  the  woman  from  Instructor 
Magazine  In  doing  a  story  about  what  Is  happening  In  my  classroom. 
I  met  her  at  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  Convention. 
People  had  recognized  me  and  were  talking  with  me  about  the  movie 
(Mains  treamlng  In  Action,  a  film  Including  Lynn's  classroom). 

^ .       This  woman  was  very  Interested  In  following  up.    I  mentioned  It 

to  Bill  and  his  only  comment  was,  'Did  you  tell  her  that  you  sing 

f         and  dance  too. ' 

'Lynn was  clearly  upset  by  the  sarcastic  response  and  saw  this  was  Indicative 
of  his  attitude  toward  her.    He  had  been  resistant  to  the  malnstreamlng  film 
being  made  in  her  classroom  one  and  one  half  years  earlier,  saying  It 
wasn't  going  to  be  practical  enough.    He  had  never  actually  seen  the  film 
until  after  I  came  for  my  first  visit.  Lynn's  view  of  him  was  as  neutral 
at  best. 

If  I  needed  more  support  than  just  a  technical  approval  or  okay 
for  what  I'm  doing,  it  would  be  tough.    For  other  teachers  who 
might  need  more  help  and  resources  for  handicapped  kids,  he 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  offer  that. 

She  had  developed  a  strategy  for  conmunicatiug  with  him  that  relied  on 

writing  him  notes,  "because  when  we  talk  with  each  other  we  get  off  the 

track."    She  leaves  him  a  note  asking  a  question  or  telling  him  what  she 

is  trying  to  do  and  he  responds  in  kind. 

Relationships  With  Other  School  Staff 

The  only  "special"  teacher  in  the  building  that  Lynn  worked  with  on  a 

regular  basis  was  the  librarian. (She  also  had  one  child,  Mark,  who 

participated  in  adaptive  physical  education.)    She  perceived  her  interactions 

with  him  as  problematic  because  of  his  attitudes  about  children  labeled 

^handicapped. 

One  of  the  things  he  tends  to  do  is  pick  on  kids...    I  guess  it  is 
^        probably  because  he  doesn't  know  how  to  respond  to  them  ixi  a  way 

as  typical  as  you  can  to  other  kids.    I  try  to  do  a  lot  spelling 
out,  and  I  jump  on  him,  not  in  front  of  the  kids  but  I  do:  it 
afterwards. 
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He  also  is  inclined  to  think  that  most  kids  will  be  on  the  same  level 
at  the  same  time,  according  to  Lynn.    She  described  the  librarian's 
efforts  at  putting  a  picture  of  her  class  making  ice  cream  into  the 
^  newspaper  and  the  one  he  wanted  to  use  was  of  Peggy.         Lynn. was  adamant 
'  that  that  picture  would  only  be  used  along  with  the  others  with  no  comment 
made  about  the  disability  issue. 

I  didn't  hear  anything  more  about  it.    I  think  he  is  trying... 

When  asked  about  how  other  people  in  the  building  saw  her, Lynn  said 

she  didn't  really  know. 

I've  always  been  the  kind  of  teacher  who  did  things  that  I 
believed  in  whether  other  people  did  them  or  not... 

She  mentioned  that  after  other  teachers    in  the  building  saw  her  in  the 

mainstreaming  film,  she  got  feedback  from  other  teachers  like  "what  you 

are  doing  is  okay  as  long  as  it  is  not  me."    She    also  expressed  concern 

that  regular  teachers  always  look  to  a  specialist  for  advice  with  labeled 

children. 

There  is  a  strong  side  of  me  that  says  I  want  to  do  it 
myself I 

Aides  in  the  Classroom 

Judy   works  as  an  assistant  this  year  after  having  volunteered  for 

five  or  six  years  in  Lynn's  class.    She  is  in  her  thirties,  a  parent  with 

a  child  coming  up  before  the  Committee  on  the  Handicapped.    During  the 

class  hours  she  helps  with  the  mobility  of    Peggy     and    Patty     runs  small 

skill  groups,  helps  individual  children  and  helps  with  the  general  house- 

keeping  of  the  classroom.    She  also  participates  in  the  anecdotal  record 

keeping  and  dl^agncstic  work  in  the  classroom.    All  this  is  pl'anned  by 

Lynn,  and  Judy    helps  carry  it  out  under  Lynn's  direction. 
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Lynn  was  clear  about  her  need  for  aid  In  the  classroom,  mentioning 

both  the  strong  behavioral  needs  of  a  child  like   Bobby  and  the  physical 

needs  of     Peggy    and     Patty.    Managing  the  group's  activities  and  also 

iKeing  about  to  focus  on  the  special  children  when  they  needed  It  would 

ibe  a  lot.    An  incident  with     Peggy    illustrates  the  point.    They  had 

received  a  large  sausage-shaped  roll  which  the  CP.  Center  staff  had 

suggested  be  used  with  Peggy.        She  had  placed     Peggy    on  the  roll 

as  they  had  taught  her  to  do.    When  it  was  tine  to  move,     Peggy's  legs 

had  tensed  up  so  much  that  Lynn  could  not  get  her  off  the  roll.    It  took 

her  ten  minutes  of  massaging  to  relax     Peggy's     limbs  so  she  could  move 

her  off  the  roll.    During  that  time  Judy  ran  the  group  activities. 

If  I  had  been  alone  in  the  room,  I  really  would  have  been 
in  a  pickle. 

Lynn  had  many  feelings  about  the  complexity  of  working  with  someone 
else  in  the  classroom  and  the  complexity  of  supervision.    There  were  the 
positive  feelings  of  "sharing  information  with  somebody  and  seeing  them 
grow  is  exciting."    But  also  there  are  the  feelings  of  Impatience  and 
frustration  when  someone  is  doing  things  in  a  different  and  "ineffective" 
way. 

Because   Judy  had  been  a  volunteer  for  five  or  six  years,  I 
was  inclined  to  assume  she  has  had  some  experiences  that  she 
really,  indeed,  hasn't  had... 

Kids  can  ask  me  anything  and  I  will  respond.    Adults  ask  me  and  I'm  a  whole 

lot  better  than  I  used  to  be.    But  I  think,  "how  come  they  didn't  see  it 

'3)ecause  it  was  right  in  front  of  them."    But  I  gue^s  if  you  don't  look  at 

"It,  it  isn't  there.    I  am  sometimes  impatient  with  that  kind  6i  stuff. 

Another  thing  I  get  Impatient  with  is  if  I  directed  somebody  t^  do  something, 

like   Judy,  and  I  see  her  getting  caught  in  a  kid's  trap  over  and  over 

again;  I  get  Impatient   with  that*    But  what  I  am  learning  are  ways  to 
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help  her  see  it  herself.    It  is  hard  for   me  because  I  see  it  but  I  find 
it  difficult  to  describe  to  somebody  else  sometimes  how  I  know.    It  is 
just  sort  of  instinctive.    And  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  I  was  really 
Jiiite  impatient  with  her  about  those  kinds  of  things.    I  would  think, 
I'Oh  my  gosh,  I've  already  told  her  that."    But  I  am  finding  that  one  of 
the  things  I  am  trying  to  do  is  have  her  watch  me  at  times  so  I'm 
modeling.    She  is  a  lovely  gal  and  has  a  whole  lot  of  skills  but  at 
times  there  is  something  she  gets  stuck  on  by  not  seeing.    One  of  the 
things  was  happening  with  a  child  in  the  class.    The  kid  was  a  very 
dependent  kid.    I  had  managed  to  cut  the  apron  strings  a  little  but  and 
the  first  thing  you  know,  she  latches  onto  Judy.      And  she  just  had  her 
smothered.     Judy  didn't  know  that  she  had  been  through  that  with  me 
before  Judy    had  ever  come  on  the  scene  or  at  least  if  she  had,  hadn't 
really  seen  it.    So  we  talked  about  it  but  I  really  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
demonstration. 

Ljmn's  major  complaint  about  other  adults  in  the  classroom  is  their 

unwillingness  to  wait  for  kids  and  let  kids  do  it  themselves;  their 

expectations  seem  lower  about  what  kids  will  be  able  to  do. 

It  frustrates  the  heck  out  of  me  when  adults  can't  wait  for  kids. 
It  does  in  terms  of  the  two  girls  and  it  does  with  me  with  every 
kid.    The  adults  can't  wait  to  answer  my  questions  when  I  know 
that  kids  could  do  it.    That  probably  frustrates  me  maybe  even 
more  with  Patty      and   Pegbecause  I  know  that  they  are  going  to 
need  some  extra  time,  particularly    Peggy    ,  than  some  other  kids. 
It  is  like  repeating  the  questions  because  they  didn't  hear  it. 
This  thing  happens  between  Judy    and  I,  and  we  can  talk  about 
^     it  so  it  is  not  too  big  a  thing.    I'm  inclined  to  expect  perfection 
from  her  too  which  doesn't  help. 

I  give  her  feedback  but  occasionally  I  am  a  little  bit  earful 
about  it.    Today  I  was    a  little  more  rareful  because  she  uas 
overwhelmed  about  other  things.    Sometimes  I  do  it  in  fronts  o" 
kids  by  saying  'one    of  the  things  we  need  to  do  is'  or  'we 
might  try  it  this  way.'    Today   Peggy     is  busy  looking  around 
at  other  people  and  we  were  doing  our  cutting  activity.    We  now 
have  scissors  stuck  in  a  hunk  of  clay  and  the  paper  taped  down. 
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and  I  had  gone  through  that  with    Judy  in  front  of  Peg.  I 
had  told  her  that  we  were  going  to  try  it  and  I  tried  positioning 
and  80  forth.    I  was  at  the  table  helping  some  other  kids  ^d 
Judy    was  helping  Peggy      with  the  whole  activity  which  had  to 
do  with  the    name  of  the    picture  and  what  sound  it  began  with 

^-      and  she  had  to  point  to  the  letter.    There  was  a  choice  of  three 
;    ./f^^  responding.    She    was  capable  of"  doing 

-       T^!:  ^  """^'^  ^^''^  ^°  handle  that  non  verbally. 

1  did  move  in  and  handle  it  non  verbally.    All  my  cues  weren't 
picked  up  but  I  did  because  this  badgering  business  on  any  kid  " 
because  you  don't  respond  the  first  time  doesn't  mean  you  didn't 
e^P«K  ^    ^       the  other  thing  I  chose  to  do  was  I  was  helping 
everybody  else  at  the  table    and  I  wasn't  helping  her.    I  also 
felt  that  that  was  part  of  what  was  operating.    Wherever  I  would 
be  I  could  see  something  so  I  said,  'Perhaps  I  can  help  'eggy 
with  the  Ust  one  if  you  will  save  one  for  me,'  because  she  sees 
me  helping  with  other  children  and  then  she  did  it.    That  was  all 
okay.    Also,  I  could  be  a  model  for  Judy    in  a  non  verbal  kind 
of  stuff.    But  I  know  that  was  what  was  happening.    I  think  I 
probably  read  kids  relatively  well  in  that  way  and  I  sometimes 
get  frustrated  because  other    people  don't.    Other  adults  don't. 
I  m  better  about    it  than  I  used  to  be,  better  in  that  I  have 
more  patience  with  it. 

Lynn  also  described  the  difficulty  of  dividing  responsibilities  and 
having  them  carried  out.    Part  of  the  time  Judy    would  remember  to  do 
"the  little  things    like  setting  a  timer"  and  part  of  the  time  she  would 
not.    Lynn  has  had  to  have  the  attitude  that  she  will  do  it  herself  and 
if    Judy  carries  them,  fine. 

Now  that    I'm  doing    that,  I  find  that  I  am  less  impatient  because 
I  just  know  that  I'm  going  to  carry  things,    it  is  really  no  big 
thing.    It  s  almost  like  turning  around  in  a  way,  the  whole 
business...    I  make  the  most  of  it.    If  I  choose  not  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  the  whole  class  is  going  to  be  a  mess. 

A  Special  Volunteer 

,     Lynn  had  met  Ruth  Hall  when  she  went  to  observe  Leslie,  an  older 
clftld  who  was  integrated  into  a  regular  class  in  another  school.-  Ruth 

was  volunteering  with  Leslie  end  asked  to  visit  Lynn's  dassroomho  meet 

Peggy       and    Patty  .    Since  her  first  visit  she  had  been  coming  into  the 

kindergarten  off  and  on,  and  Lynn  had  encouraged  her  to  volunteer  on  a 
regular  basis. 
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Ruth  appears  to  be  in  her  forties,  with  short  hair  and  glasses  with 
the  left  lens  patched.    She  uses  a  wheelchair  as  she  has  been  paralyzed 
on  her  left  side  since  surgery  for  a  brain  tumor;  the  surgery  i*ft  her 
Wth  limited  use  of  her  left  arm,  hand,  leg  and  also  significant  hearing 
and  vision  loss  on  her  left  side  and  somewhat  slurred  speech.    Ruth  had 
been  a  teacher  a  number  of  years  ago  but  had  not  worked  in  schools  for 
eighteen  years.    She  mentioned  what  an  adjustment  it  was  to  be  with 
children  so  young. 

Ruth  expressed  her  surprise  at  how  well  mainstreamlng  was  working 
in  Lynn's  class. 

If  you  start  in  kindergarten,  it's  really  good...    The  children 
treat  Peggy       and  Patty     like  everyone  else. 

She  seemed  to  have  easily  developed  a  relationship  with    Patty     hut  was 
not  as  comfortable  with   Peggy.       With  Patty,    "we  didn't  get  our  work 
done  because  we  had  such  a  good  time  talking  with  each  other."  Patty 
had  asked  Ruth  if  she  could  get  out  of  her  wheelchair  and  how,  and  if 
Ruth  ever  got  mad,  saying  she    (Patty)    got  mad  at  herself!    Ruth  mentioned 
her  frustration  at  the  time  it  takes  to  communicate  with   Peggy  because 
of  her  language  board  and  said  the  same  thing  was  true  for  Leslie,  the 
twelve  year  old  she  worked  with. 

Bemice  Bates  had  made  the  initial  contact  with  Ruth,  feeling  that 
the  physically  handicapped  children  in  the  district  could  benefit  from 
a  model.    Lynn  had  been  committed  to  this  idea,  since  two  years  earlier 
sfie  had  had  a  young    man  who  was  disabled  spend  time  with  Sandy, and  one 
of  these  sessions  was  captured  in  the  film  on  mainstreamlng.    Lytai  had 
even  suggested  that  Leslie  come  over  and  work  with   Peggy     but  the 
teachers  didn't  feel  she  was  ready  yet.    Lynn  felt  Leslie  would  be 
excited  by  the  idea  of  helping  someone  else.    A  teenage  boy  had  recently 
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visited  at  Lynn's  invitation;  he  had  had  a  swimming  accident  and  was  now 
quadraplegic  and  was  having  a  difficult  adjustment,  not  wanting  to  come 
to  school.     Lynn  introduced  him  to  Ruth  as  well. 

r-      In  many  ways  Lynn's  reaction  to  working  with  Ruth  paralleled  her 
xoncems  about  any  other  adults  in  the  classroom.    She  felt  Ruth  needed 
structure  by  Lynn  to  be  able  to  handle  a  small  group  activity  and  that 
Ruth  tended  to  overprotect  Patty    and  that  "Ruth  falls  for  Peggy's 
trivia  questions  and  her  behavior  In  terms  of  getting  adult  attention." 
Lynn  said  she  was  starting  to  make    Patty   "stretch"  to  get  to  Ruth  by 
not  always  having  them  placed  In  the  same  group.    Some  of  the  activities 
that  children  were  asking  Ruth  to  help  them  with  were  difficult  for  Ruth 
to  do  physically  (e.g.,  button  their  paint  smocks)  and  Lynn  was  concerned 
about  that. 

According  to  Lynn,  Ruth  had  grown  a  lot  over  the  months  she'd  been 
spending  in  the  classroom  In  terms  of  her  comfort  level  with  children, 
her  skills,  and  her  feelings  about  herself.    It  was  apparently  very 
upsetting  for  her  to  respond  to  the  children's  direct  questions  about 
"what  was  wrong  with  her."    She  also  commented  to  Lynn  that  "I  was  really 
jealous,  Lynn,  after  the  first  time  I  came  here  because  you  could  get 
around  and  do  all  this  with  kids."    Ruth  had  also  chastized  Lynn  for 
having  Jessica  spread  her  own  peanut  butter,  saying  "I  hate  it.    You  need 
to  freeze  the  bread.    I  hate  doing  it."    Ruth  thoughtLynn  was  being  too 
tpugh  with   Patty    and  Lynn  said  to  Ruth  that  she  was  being  to  over- 
pyotective.    Ruth's  growing  confidence  was  also  indicated  by  her  attendance 
at  a  school  board  meeting  where  she  read  a  letter  she'd  written  "-supporting 
the  special  education  program  and  It's  budget.    She  had  been  nervous  about 
whether  people  would  understand  her  speech,  but  she  read  the  letter. 
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This  involvement  of  Ruth  and  the  children  in  Lynn's  class  has  seemed  to 
be  one  of  mutual  benefit! 

Relating  to  Outside  Agencies  I . 

Parkerville     School  District  contracts  with  the  Cerebral  Talsy 
Center  to  provide  "related  services",  primarily  occupational  therapy 
(O.T.)  and  physical  therapy  (P.T.)  to  peggy      and  Patty    ;  legally 
Peggy      and  Patty     are  placed  at  the  CP.  Center  for  their  educational 
program  and  Lynn's  class  is  viewed  as    supplemental.    Carol  Cane  the 
chief  speech  therapist  and  head  of  the  Conmunications  Department  at  the 
Cerebral  Palsy  Center,  follows  up  the  children  who  are  placed  in  their 
home  districts.    She  expressed  her  ideas  about  what  produces  quality 
programs  for  children.    These  include:    (a)  "a  sincere  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  district  to  genuinely  accept  the  child";  (b)  parental  enthusiasm 
and  participation;  (c)  "a  classroom  teacher  like  Lynn  who  is  genuine: y 
caring  and  really  wants  these  kids  to  have  a  good  experience";  and  (d)  "The 
transitional  support  we  (CP  Center)  try  to  provide". 

Administration  is  Important  but  not  as  Important  as  the  other 
components  I've  mentioned. 

In  addition,  a  major  focus  of  successful  programming,  from  Ms.  Cane's 

point  of  view,  is  facilitating  successful  social  experiences  for  children 

who  have  often  been  sheltered  and  only  with  "other  involved  children  like 

themselves." 

Interacting  with  other  classrooms,  other  teachers,  other  people, 
_    meeting,  learning,  talking,  relating  -  these  are  critical.  I 
4    almost  think  initially  that  is  much  more  iii5>ortant  to  the  child's 
:    overall  growth  and  development  than  the  academic.    I'm  not  too 
1   worried  about  the  three  r's.    That  will  come  and  that  should 
come  at  the  child's  own  pace  and  capacities  and  intellectual" 
potential.    %  am  more  concerned  about,  initially,  fitting  that 
child  into  a  milieu  that  really  is  very  foreign  to  them,  ms 
that  can  walk  and  talk  and  run  and  jump  and  play  and  that  is 
much  different  and  they  have  to  fit  into  that.    I  know  that's 
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what  Lynn  is  trying  to  do.    She  is  not  really  pushing  the  a.b.c's 
and  the  letters  and  the  numbers.    That  will  cone.    There  is' 
time  for  that.       Peggy    is  young  but  Lynn  is  giving  her  time 
to  see  the  other  kids,  work  with  the  other  kids,  talk  with  them, 
paint  with  them,  play  with  them,  get  dirty  with  them,  roll  on 
the  floor  with  them.    She  lets  the  other  kids  experience' her  in 
^.         the  sense  of,  'hey,  you  know  what,     Peggy    may  not  be  just  like 
me  but  she's  really  a  kid  too  and  has  the  same  kinds  of  thoughts 
.  and  feelings  and  Ideas  that  I  do.    She  may  be  physically  a  little 
different,  maybe  she  doesn't  run.  and  play  as  fast  as  I  do,  but 
she  is  really  a  kid  just  like  me.'    Those  are  the  kinds  of  things 
1  think   Lym  is  beginning  to  bring  out  in  the  children.    I  know 
she  Is  trying  to  develop  attitudes  of  acceptance. 

The  CP.  Center  staff  sees  itself  as  providing  consultation  to 
teachers  and  parents  around  P.T.,  O.T.,  and  communication;  providing 
direct  therapy  to  children,  and  developing  adaptive  equipment.  These 
roles  require  communication  with  classroom  teachers,  special  education 
directors  and  parents.    Many  different  adults  are  involved  (the  CP. 
classroom  teacher,  occupational  therapist,  physical  therapist,  language 
consultant  like  Carol  Cane  )  and  questions  of  control  could  be  expected 
to  arise. 

Lynn  has  strong  feelings  about  the  frustrations  of  working  with  the 
Center  around  Peggy      and  Patty's    educational  program.    These  frustrations 
Include  (a)  broken  equipment  which  the  Center  is  supposed  to  fix  and  doesn't; 
(b)  lack  of  cooperation  In  sharing  essential  equipment;  (c)  control  of  the 
schedule  of  related  services;  (d)  competition  between  Lym  and  Center 
staff  over  how  things  should  be  done.    Equipment  is  crucial  for  Peggy 
and     Patty  to  facilitate  their  mobility  and  conmunlcatlon.   Lynn  described 
-feggy's       "buggy"  coming  into  school  with  a  piece  missing  and  after 
notifying  the  Center  and  requesting  it  be  fixed,  days  went  by  without  the 
repair.    Finally,  Lynn  had  the  custodian  at  McKenzie  fix  it  -  iven  though 
It  was  the  Center's  responsibility.       Peggy    is  dependent  on  her  communi- 
cation board  for  any  conversation  other  than  yes  and  no  since  she  has  no 
vocal  language.    Several  times  the  teacher  at  the  Center  forgot  to  put 
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Peggy's  communication  board  on  the  bus  with  her,  meaning  that  she  had 
'  nothing  to  use  in  the  classroom.    The  Center  staff  never  produced  a 

separate  communication  board  for     Peggy's    mother  to  use  with-her  at 
asome  -  so  finally  Lynn  spent  several  hours  at  home  making  one. T  Lynn's 
.perception  was  that     Peggy's    teacher    from  the  CP.  Center  was  un- 
inspired  in  her  lessons  and  that  she  was  threatened  by  Lynn  and  when  she 
visited  the  class  at  McKenzie    expressed  mostly  criticism.    When  the 
teacher  admitted  her  amazement  at  how  well   Peggy     was  integrated  into 
the  group,  Lynn  was  very  pleased.    The  teacher  mentioned,  for  instance, 
how  much  time     Peggy    was  moved  and  repositioned  and  Lynn  said,  "yes, 
Just  like  any  other  child  in  my  classroom."    Lynn  had  often  asked  Bemice 
Bates  to  run  interference  for  her  with  the  Center  staff  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  spring,  began  to  be  willing  to  deal  with  them  on  her  own.  She 
became  more  willing  to  communicate  directly  what  her  concerns  were.  These 
include  having  the  child  work  with  too  many  adults;  the  qxxality  of  the 
therapy  time  for  the  kids  but  also  Lynn  needing  to  learn  the  physical 
interventions  to  use;  and  therapists  interrupting  Important  classroom 
events  to  do  their  direct  work  \d.th  a  child. 
The  Director  of  Special  Education 

Bemice  Bates  ,  the  Director  of  Special  Education,  had  initiated 
bringing  a  severely  handicapped  child  back  to  the  district  from  a 
segregated  school  in  1972  when  she  was  a  district-wide  resource  teacher. 
Bemice  described  a  principal  saying  to  her  after  observing  the  child, 
'^on't  you  think  you  have  bitten  off  a  lot  more  than  you  can  chew?  Why 
this  child  is  nothing  but  an  animal.    This  child  looks  more  lik^  an 
animal  than  a  person."    Since  that  time  the  Pe^kerville     district  has 
been  known  for  its  innovative  special  education  program;  there  are  now 
three  hundred  children  classified  hs  handicapped  In  the  district.  At 
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a  school  board  meeting ,  the  superintendent  had  stated  that  this  positive 

reputation  was  all  due  to  Bemlce  and  not  the  school  board.  Bemlce 

mentioned  that  several  board  members  have  been  very  supportive^' of  her. 

t^Lynn' 8  perception  of  Bexmlce's  central  role    Is  as  follows:  7 

•        I  think  she  probably  has  been  the  key  all    over  the  district. 
And  she  would  probably  say  It's  because  she  had  the  staff  to 
work  with  and  that  she  did.    She  would  always  say  that.    But  I 
think  she  was  also  a  model  for  a  lot  of  staff,  and,  because 
she  was  willing  to  take  a  risk,  they  would  take  a  risk  also... 
I  think  she  sees  an  awful  lot  of  kids  being  In  public  schools 
that  a  lot  of  people  don't.    I  think  that  her  orientation  has 
been  that  way  for  a  long  time.    She  would  probably  have  worked 
with  a  person  that  would  be  most  able  to  work  with.    I  think 
probably,  for  Instance,  If  she  wanted  to  look  at  a  number  of 
kids  for  next  year  that  are  handicapped  In  a  kindergarten 
setting,  I  think  the  person  she  would  start  with  Is  the  person 
who  Is  most  ready  and  work  on  taking  the  others  along  the  contlnton. 
So  I  would  see  that  as  probably  how  It  started.    Even  before  the 
laws  were  aroimd  and  even  before  she  was  In  a  district  position 
at  the  district  level  that  she  Is  at  now. 

Bemlce 's  comment  Is  that  you  need  "really  committed  people  at  all  levels** 

for  malnstreamlng  to  work.    The  principal  must  at  least  provide  "access, 

say  yes    or  no,  so  the  child  can  enter  the  building  and  not  put  up  hurdles 

for  the  teacher  and  the  other  resource  support  staff  working  with  the 

teacher." 

Bemlce' s  role  Includes  not  only  placement  of  disabled  students  In 
classrooms  but  orchestration  of  the  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  process, 
dealing  with  the  budget  and  other  administrators  and  the  Board,  responding 
to  parents,  and  providing  suprort  and  Inservlce  to  teachers.    She  Is  In 
the  classrooms  a  lot,  observing  and  talking  with  teachers,  asking  teachers 
Vhat  they  need  In  the  way  of  Ideas,  materials  or  consultant  help  and  then 
^he  tries  to  get  It  for  them.    She  makes  a  clear  effort  to  give  principals 
Infomation  about  everything  but  there  is  a  direct  line  of  communication 
between  Roberta  and  the  teachers.     Be  mice  emphasized  the  independence 
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under  which  she  was  used  to  operating.    There  is  no  formal  inservice  for 

administrators  around  special  ed  issues  but  Bemicewlll  have  personal 

contact  with  principals  around  Issues  affecting  their  building; and  she 

tparticipates  in  the  district's  cabinet  of  department  heads.  T 

The  importance  of  the  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  as  a  support 

toBemice  was  dear.    She  described  being  very  excited  about  the  group 

decision-making  process.    In  addition  she  mentioned  how  supportive 

parents  had  been  to  her  and  that  she  hoped  parents  would  create  a  parent's 

advisory  group  to  the  special  education  program.    Her  greatest  frustration 

appeared  to  be  the  lack  of  experience  with  disabled  children^  of  several 

of  her  school  psychologists;  they    don't  share  the  same  perspectives 

about  labeling  and  how  children  should  be  served  In  the  schools.  Bemice's 

personal  commitment  to  parents  was  evident  from  conversation  with 

Mrs.  Bailey^  Peggy's  mother  who  described  Bemice's  continuing 

contact  with  her  since  Peggy      was  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

Lynn  expressed  extremely  positive  feelings  about  Bemice  support 

to  her  over  her  years  in  the  district »  including  an  early  inservice  course 

Bemice  had  taught  on  children  with  special  needs. 

Ninety  percent  of  my  support  has  c^ne  from  her.    Frankly »  she's 
the    only  one  who  has  ever  challenged  me  to  do  more  than  I've 
done.    She  is  also  a  great  supporter  of  taking  risks.    She  Is 
a  risk  taker  herself;  she  will  try  something  that  other  people 
haven't  doue  and  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  that.    I  also  have 
said  for  one  htindred  years »  I  wish  I  had  half  of  her  skills 
with  parents.    I  use  to  say  it  and  say  it  and  not  do  much  about 
it.    Well»  I  have  done  something  about    It  and  I  probably  have 

J       a  few  of  her  skills  now.    I  don't  have  a  half  but  I  have  a  thirJ. 
I  have  learned  a  lot  from  her  In  those  ways...    We  have  talked 
about  it.    I  can  remember  her  saying  to  me^  she  had  run  across 

^       kids  along  the  way  that  I  had  and  the  things  she  would  hear 

about  me  from  parents  In  the  way  I  came  across  was  llke»  it  was 
unreal.    She  used  to  give  me  feedback  on  that  for  one  thing  which 
was  helpful.    It  has  become  more  and  more  and  more  important  as 
the  years  have  gone  on  and  I  have  done  more  and  more  about  It 
really  since  I*ve  specifically  had  handicapped  kids.    Each  year 
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has  been  a  little  better  but  this  year  is  a  whole  lot  better 
than  last.    And  last  was  a  whole    lot  better  than  the  year 
before.    I  think  In  a  support  person,  I  would  say  for  anybody, 
that  well  most  of  all  for  me,  it  has  to  be  somebody  creative  and 
I  have  to  have  a  person  who  is  going  to  ask  questions  to  atimulate 
my  evaluation  of  my  behaviors  In  the  classroom.    There  arto*t 
very  many  people  that  I  have  had  the  experience  that  can  do  that. 
I  use  to  see  It  as  criticizing  when  I  first  knew  her  perhaps.  Not 
that  she  was  criticizing  me.    I  would  take  It  as  criticizing 
because  she  would  be  right.    When  she  asked  *the  question  she  knew 
what  was  right  about  what  I  was  doing.    I  have  also  needed  a 
person  to  boimce  questions    off  of.    Just  a  description  of  an 
experience.    I  don't  need  that  so  much  any  more.    I  enjoy  doing 
that  with  her  because  she  knows  I  cau  talk  about  a  kid  and  use 
very  few  words  and  we  can  enjoy  It  together.    I  do  enjoy  It  with 
her.    I  use!  to  need  her  support  In  that  way,  a  great  deal, 
especially  last  year  with   less  because    of  the  nature  of  less 
emotionally.    She  was  just  not  a  kid  I  had  ever  run  across  before. 
I  used  to  spend  a  good  many  hours  with  her  and  she  would  say  to 
me,  'Lynn,  listen  to  what  you  are  saying.'    Frankly,  that  Is  the 
kind  of  support  I  need.    It  doesn't  matter  who  it  comes  from.  If 
I  could  get  that  support  from  someone  else,  that  is  what  I  need 
in  support.    Probably  the  kind  of  support  I  have  needed  for  a  long 
time.    I  am  not  heavy  with    having  to  be  told  every  move  to  make 
and    never  have  been.    Can't  hack    that  whole  scene.    But  I  know 
some  who  need  that.    So  I  guess  the  support  should  be  whatever  it 
is  you  need.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  skills  that 
she  has  is  being  able  to  talk  with  somebody  and  know  where  they 
are  at  and  know  how  to  take  them  to  the  next  step  whatever  their 
thinking  is.    That  is  a  skill  I  would  like.    It  is  coming  but  I 
have  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  librarian.    I  don't  think 
everybody  can  do  that  either.    To  me,  that  is  the  key  in  a  support 
person.    Whether  it  is  resource,  whether  it  is  the  physical 
therapist,  occupational  or  whatever  it  is. 


Lynn's  respect  for  Bemice's  skills  is  clear.    Reciprocally,  Bemice 
expressed  strong  positive  feelings  about  Lynn  and  her  growth  in  terms  of 
her  wlllingnesR  to  be  assertive  with  adults,  her  confidence  in  terms  of 
techniques  with  children  and  her  ability  to  supervise  others.    She  seemed 
€o  enjoy  interacting  with  Lynn  as  a    peer.    Her  perceptions  of  Lynn's 
commitment  to  children  and  her  skills  were  illustrated  in  an  anecdote 
about  Danny's  first  introduction  to  the    classroom  and  Lynn.    Danny  had 
been  seen  by  his  original  kindergarten  teacher  as  completely  unmanageable; 
i  she  did  not  like  him  and  saw  him  as  aggressive  and  disturbed.  Bernice 

arranged  for  Danny  and  his  mother  to  visit  Lynn's  class.    At  the  end  of 
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the  hour,  when  it  was  time  to  go,  Danny  reached  up  and  gave  Lynn  a  big 
hug.    For  Bernice  this  reflected  Danny's  instinct  about  the  difference 
between  the  hostile  classroom  environment  he  had  come  from  and 'the  climate 
tand  personality  Lynn  radiates.    Bernice  states^  "If  you've  got  .committed 
l)eople>  then  you  can  find  a  way  to  do  anything.    I  wait  for  Lynn  to  tell 
me    how  things  should  be  and  then  I  work  out  an  administrative  way  to 
make  them  happen." 
LYNN  AS  A  TEACHER 

There  are  basic  attitudes  and  skills  that  Lynn  has  as  a  teacher  which 
facilitate  mains treamlng.    These  follow  her  commitment  to  special  and 
typical  young  children    and  to  teaching  as  a  profession. 

Typical  Expectations      Lynn  has  e3q)ectations  for  the  special  children 

that  mirror  those  of  typical  children  their  age  and  she  exer*  s  great  effort 

to  not  single  them  out.    For  example,  when  Bill  hcPeak  wanted  to  write  an 

article  about  Peggy       and  Patty     in  Lynn's  class,  she  said  no;  what  needs 

to  be  demonstrated  is  that  they  are  no  different  than  ^.ny  other  child 

coming  to  school. 

They  belong.    I  believe  they    do  and  if  it  is  handled  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  then  it  will  happen.    Ix  it's  made  to  be 
something  special,  then  it  is  going  to  be  looked  at  as  something 
special,  not  as  the  way  it  should  be. 

This  attitude  is  reflected  in  how  Lynn  parcels  out  her  oim  time  and  what 
she  asks  the  children  to  do  and  how  she  helps  present  the  special  children 
to  their  peers.    Lynn  raised  a  concern  that  all  of  the  children  get  enough 
of  her;  Judy    is  technically  in  the  classroom  to  work  with  special  children 
but  Lynn  has  a  lot  of  contact  with  them,  too.    She  seems  aware  every  second 
of  what  these  kids  are  doing  in  the  classroom  and  even  when  they  are 
working  with  other  adults,  she  is  attending  to  what's  happening  for  them. 
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Her  expectations  that  each  child  do  what  they  can  is  evident  in  all 

her  interactions,  frou  requiring   Peggy      to  point  very  precisely  to  her 

language  board  to  requiring  Katie      to  sa^  "tie  shoe"  rather  than  just 

^putting  up  her  foot  to  ^^ynn. 

Sometimes  people  that  come  into  the  classroom  feel  like  I  give 
the  kids  things    that  are  too  difficult  for    them  to  do.  I 
emphasize  high  expectations  but  I  don't  give    kids  stuff  that 
Is  too  hard. 
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Adults  seen  to  be  afraid  of  pushing  the  special  children,  and  Lynn  often 

steps  in.    Lynn  also  makes  a  strong  effort  to  have  all  the  children  do 

the  same  activity.    For  instance,  Lynn  was  giving  kids  practice  in  following 

directions  as  they  went  up  to  get  their  coats  to  go  home.    The  children 

asked  for  three  step  directions  (''touch  the  blue  table,  walk  around  the 

water  fountain,  and  hop  on  o*ie    foot").       Peggy    used    her  buzzer  to 

get  Lynn's  attention  for    her  turn.    Lynn  asked   Judy  to  put  Peggy  in 

her  stroller,  then  Lynn  gave  her  three  directions,  and   Judy  wheeled 

Peggy       around  the  room. 

The  special  children's  typical  behavior  is  as  strong  a  focus  for 

as  their  special  needs.    Lynn  relates  to     Peggy     "telling  stories"  as 

typical  of  children  who  are  five  years  old,  when   Peggy  .  indicates  she 

and  John  Paul  (another  child  from  the  CP  Center)  went  to  visit  Patty 

in  the  hospital.    Lynn  relates  below  how  she  does  adapt  the  program  for 

the  children's  needs,  but  only  if  absolutely  necessary. 

I  thick  about  the  expectations  being  basically  the  same  except 
for  the  fact  that  I  nc^d  to  have  some  concerns  about  physical 
kinds  of  adjustments  or  perfaps  with  a  child  who  has  more 
^      difficulties^  then  I  have  to  make  some  adjustments.  Well^- 

agaln^  with  a  child  like  Mark,       I  may  need  to  show  him  instead 
of  judt  tell  blm  the  directions.    The  final  expectation  is: really 
for  every  child  to  60  something  the  best  way  they  can  do  it. 
For  Instance  I  Bobby    has  such  a  terribly  terribly  difficult  time 
with  trying  to  learn  stuff.    He  knows  that  he  does  and  he  doesn't 
want  any  part  of    doing  it.    One  of  the  first  experiences  that  I 
had  with  hltt  a  couple  days  in^  was  we  did  a  cutting  and  pasting 
project  and  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  tough  but  I  just  moved  in 
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with  scissors  and  said,  *Thl8  Is  the  way  I  am  going  to  help  you/ 
because  he  really  dldn*t  want  to«    He  has  really  been  accepting 
knowing  I  am  going  to  give  him  help.    He  may  not  know  in  what 
way.    Because  I  knew  he  could  do  that  independently  with  >  fair 
amount  of  success,  and  I  knew  that  he  wasn't  getting  things 
done  fast  enough.    Kids  were  far  too  far  ahead  of  him,  soLl 
Just  got  out  those  helping  scissors  and  ve  just  finished  dt 
right  off.    He  really  felt  good  about  it  and  said  to  me,  *This 
is  how  you  helped  me.*    I  don't  know  if  he  had  that  experience 
before. . . 


In  terms  of  behavior  I  only  bend  when  I  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  bend,  I  hope.    For  instance  with  a  kid  like  Bobby   and  a 
kid  like  Danny.   Yes,  I  bend  and  the  expectation  is  there  but 
it  may  take  chem  longer  to  get  there  and  they  may  need  a  whole 
lot  more  help  from  me.    The  final  expectation  is  still  there 
and  I  think  they  know  that.    I  choose  to  sometimes  ignore  it 
and  they  move  in.    And  sometimes  I  choose  to  give  them  a  whole 
lot    of  structure  so  they  can.    But  the  expectation  is  still 
there.    It  doesn't  always  get  there  but  the  expectation  is 
there.    It  might  take  us  a  idiole  lot  longer  with  one  child  than 
another.    For  Instance  with  Bobby,   the  expectation  is  that  he  is 
not  going  to  be  hitting  me.    He  is  not  going  to  do  it,  whatever, 
but  we  may  have  a  few  difficulties  getting  to  that  point.  The 
end  result  would  be  the  same.    I  think  because  of  the  expectations, 
these  kids  will  be  as  independent  as  they  can  be.    Maybe  it  is 
one  of  the  tougher  things  to  do  particularly  with  the  physically 
handicapped  child  because  of  the  desire  of  the  kids  to  help  and 
over  help.    Just  recently.  Peg  was  drawing  with  a  magic  marker 
all    by  herself.    It  really  wasn't  recognizable.    It  was  scrib- 
bling.   In  fact,    when  I  stopped  to  see  Pat   that  was  one  thing 
she  said,  *That  Peg  had  scribbled  on  her  picture  that  she  had 
made  for  her. '    We  talked  about  how  she  did  it  all  by  herself 
and  how  important  that  is. 


Preparing  for  and    Talking  about  Special  Kids    Lynn  had  used  the 
D.L.M.  materials  on  handicaps  with  both  her  morning  and  afternoon  classes 
as  a  general  curriculum,  placing  the  cerebral  palsy  materials  last  in  her 
presentation.    With  Danny  and  Bobby  ,  Lynn  just  said  there  was  a  new 
'child  in  the  class  -  nothing  else.    She  facilitated  the  entry  of  Peggy 
;and  Patty     by  saying  each  time  she  had  met  a  little  girl  who  would  be 
joining  their  class.    She  told  things  about  each  child:    What  things  she 
liked,  what  kinds  of  things  she  could  do,  and  that  she  was  disabled.  The 
children  saw  a  copy  of  Peggy's      communication  board  and  learned  a  number 
of  the  symbols  and  what  the  photographs  meant  and  how  to  use  the  board. 
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She  had  also  told  the  afternoon  class  about  Peggy       and  Patty  (both 
morning  children)  because  of  all  of  the  special  furniture  In  the  classroom* 
The  first  day  that     Peggy    came,  the  kids  really  overwhelmed  feer  by 

crowding  around  pointing  to  the  communication  board,  asking  her  questions. 

^ynn  used  the  group  meeting  with  the  kids  to  talk  about  communicating  with 
Peggy       one  at  a  time,  pointing  more  slowly  and  giving     Peggy    time  to 
respond. 

Lynn  seems  careful  to  respond  directly  to  children's  questions  about 
disabilities  as  well  as  to  attitudes  expressed  in  actions.    For  Instance, 
when     Patty  stopped  coming  in  on  Wednesdays  because  her  grandmother  felt 
it  was  too  long  a  day  to  go  to  the  CP  Center  and  McKenzle ,  the  children 
asked  where  she  was.     Lynnended  up  in  a  long  conversation  about  the  CP 
Center  and  what  physical  therapy  was.    She  discussed  the  tension  in  the 
two  girls'  bodies  and  how  she  tries  to  relax  them,  demonstrating  some  of 
the  equipment  with  several  of  the  typical  children.    One  child  (who 
liad  said  he  was  told  not  to  touch  "people  with  bumps")  asked  Lynn ,  "Why 
is  it  that  you  keep  meeting  people  to  bring  Irto  our  class?"    And,  if 
Peggy       would  be  able  to  talk  like  he  and  she  were  talking  when  she  was 
grown  up.    Lynn  said,  "no,"   Lynn's  observation  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped children  often  being  treated  as  the  baby  in  the  housekeeping  comer 
provoked  her  setting  up  the  play  situation  with   Peggy      as  the  mother. 

Trusting  Children  To  Do  It  Themselves     A  strong  belief  of  Lynn's  is 
that  children  can  come  through  and  solve  problems  themselves.    She  feels 
that  adults  often  jump  in  and  take  over,  "doing  things  for  kids  without 
waiting  them  out  and  giving  them  a  chance  to  do  it  for  themselves." 
She  will  observe  a  situation  and  seem  to  be  ignoring  it,  to  se^  if  children 
will  deal  with  it  on  their  own.    This  was  increasingly  evident  as  children 
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have  more  experience  with  each  other  and  can  be  less  dependent  on  adults 


Peggy       and  Krlsty,  a  typical  child,  playing  together  In  the  hwse- 

keeplng  comer.  ^ 

-  Krlsty  came  up  to  me  and  said,  *Mlss  Francis  t  she  just  asked 
me  to  ask  you  If  she  could  go  to  the  sand  table.*  I  knew  If  I 
got  close  enough  that  It  would  shut  off.  Peggy  had  flipped 
the  second  page  of  her  language  board  and  had  obviously  pointed 
to  the  sand  table  picture.  The  whole  business  had  been  carried 
on  between  them. 


Facilitating  Integrated  Interactions     Teachers  can  create  situations 
where  typical  and  special  children  Interact.    These  can  Include  activities 
where  children  are  In  dose  contact  and  can  spontaneously  play  or  communicate 
or  cooperate.    In  addition,  the  adult  can  set  up  a  structure  to  encourage 
Interaction  and  can  Intervene  In  an  activity  when  necessary. 

Patty  ,  who  Is  quite  verbal,  Is  more  easily  Integrated  than  Peggy, 
whose  use  of  the  language  board  Is  an  obstacle  to  quick  communication. 
Patty      functions  as  a  t3rplcal  child  In  group  verbal  activities  and  many 
of  the  academic  type  tasks.    Here  are  some  typical  Interactions  between 
Patty      and  her  peers. 

Danny  had  made  a  bowtle  and    Patty  asked  to  try  it  on.  Danny 
said,  *you  look  real  pretty  in  it.    Want  me  to  make  you  one?* 
He  was  describing  how  he  made  it,  showing  her  the  tape  and 
everything.    And    Patty   said  yes. 

Lynn  had  all  the  kids  move  to  the  floor  and  she  brought  over 
the  amaryllis  for  them  to  measure.    The  kids  have  been  measuring 
it  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks  looking  at  how  rapidly  it  was 
'     growing.      Patty  was  put  down  against  the  roll,  propped  up 
^     against  it  and  some  of  the   kids  moved  in  order  for  her  to  get 
r     on  the  floor.      Patty  crawled  around  and  maneuvered  to  get 
^    herself  comfortable.    A  couple  of  the  other  kids  were  leanlag 
on  the  roll  and    Patty  said  to  them,  *M6ve,  Gary  Ann,*  and^then 
said    to  another  child,  *stop  it,  hold  still.*    She  said  at; 
one  point,  *I  need  to  side  sit.    Hold  it  still.    Don*t  move^it.* 
At  another  point  a  little  later  she  was  wiggling  to  get  herself 
comfortable  and  she  touched  Theresa  who  was  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the    roll  and  said,  *Sorry,  I  dldn*t  mean  to.* 


to  mediate    for    them.    An  example  Lynn  cited  was  an  incident  between 
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At  snack  time,  kids  asked  to  sit  next  to  Patty    .    At  one  point, 
Patty      asked  for  more  pretzels  and  Judy   said  there  was  only 
enough  for  one  time  around.      Patty  just  smiled  and  watched 
the  other  kids  while  they  were  eating.    The  kids  were  making 
April  Fools  jokes  Including  jokes  about  peoples'  underwear: 
being  on  fire.      Patty  was  totally  Involved  as  was  Mark  In  the 
I'     humor  at  the  table.    All  of  them  were  laughing.        Patty  said 
that  the  teacher's  underwear  was  ou  fire,  and  everyone  laughed 
uproarously. 

Lynn  was  trying  to  get    Patty   to  clean  up  and  said  to  her, 
'Patty   »  stack  the  letters  and  put  them  In  the  box.'  Patty 
then  turned  to  me  and  said,  'Ms.  Barnes,  will  you  help  me?' 
I  said,  'I  think  Ms.  Francis      wants  you  to  do  It  yourself.' 
She  continued  to  do  It.    The  kids  Interrupted  her,  and  Lynn 
said,  '.  Patty  needs  to  do  her  business.'    The  kids  all  helped 
her  until  it  was  done.        Patty  asked  Lynn  If  she  could  hear  a 
record.    Sandy  was  hanging  around  beside  Patty      and  Sandy 
wheeled    Patty   over  to  the  record  player.  Lynn   set  up  the  story 
about  Poncho.    They  listened  together.    She  afterwards  got 
wheeled  to  the  book  comer,  and  she  and  Krlsty     read  a  book 
together  looking  at  It  and  turning  the  pages,  laughing  and 
talking.    Some  of  the  other  kids  were  playing  with  puppets. 
Then  they  moved  out  to  the  rug  area  where  several  of  the  kids 
were  doing  fantasy  play.    Shelly  said,  'Patty     you  want  to  come 
Into  the  house?'        Patty  said  yes.    Shelly  said  to  Lynn,  '  Pat 
wants  to  come  Into  the  house.'    And  Lynn  said,  'She  knows  what 
she  has  to  do.    She  just  has  to  ask  me.'      Patty   vas  obviously 
not  going  to  ask.        Patty  was  sitting  strapped  In  her  chair  and 
she  took  off  the  belt  that  strapped  her  In  while  she  was  sitting 
there.    She  was  about  two  feet  away  from  the  house  where  the 
other  kids  were  playing.    Several  of  the  kids  were,  at  this  point 
In  time,  riding  in  her  wheelchair. 

Lynn  said  that  last  week  the  kids  had  gotten    Patty   Into  the 
house.    Greg  had  problem  solved  and  had  put  both  the  roll  and 
the  wedge  In  the  houte,  and     Patty  crawled  In  and  then  she  had 
something  to  lean  on.    Lynn  said  she  knows  how  to  ask  and  sh'i 
knows  she  needs  to  ask.    Though  Lynn  was  watching  her  slightly 
anxiously  when  she  saw  that      Patty  had  taken  off  the  strap 
that  was  holding  her  Into  the  chair.    Lynn's  cononent  was,  'I 
guess  she  may  take  a  fall.    She  may  take  a  nasty  tumble  but  It 
would  make  her  Independent.'    During  this  time,      Patty  was 
totally  directed  to  other  kids  encouraging  them.    She  called  out, 
'Danny,  Shelly  needs  a  doctor.'    Shelly  was  playing  Inside  the 
■r     house    and  the  kids  were  playing  rowing  like  they  were  a  boat 
on  the  sea.    At  one  point   Pat  said  to  Darren,  'Die  for  me.' 


The  above  situation  of  open  play  allows  for  a  wide  variety  of  interactions 
between     Patty  and  other  children. 

Peggy's     play  with  other  children  more  often  required  Ljmn  to 
facilitate  it. 
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Peggy      was  over  in  the  housekeeping  corner  at  the  table  with 
three  other  girls »  and  Sandy  was  showing  her  the  new  toaster  which 
someone  had  donated  to    the  housekeeping  comer.    Two  of  the 
other    girls  were  working  on  what  appeared  to  be  mother's  day 
cards.    A  little  later  Sandy  (a  typical  child)  came  over  Lynn 
and  eaidp  '  Peggy      wants  to  make  a  mother's  day  card,  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  get  her  hand  open  so  she  can  hold  the  marker. ' 
Lynn  went  over  and  showed  Sandy  how  to  open    Peggy's     fingers » 
how  if  she  puts  pressure  on  her  thumbs  then  she  can  move  her 
thumb  and  catch  th^  marker  underneath  and  hold  it  in  her  hand. 
But  Lynn  said  Peggy's      hand  is  very  tight  today.  Peggy 
clearly  wanted  to  do  this  herself. 

Peggy      indicated  on  her  langiiage  board  that  she  wanted  Gary 
Anne  to  play  with  her  in  the  housekeeping  comer.  Lynn  went 
over  to  Cary  Anne  and  said     Peggy  would  like  to  play  with  you 
and  then    Judy  picked  up    Peggy  -  and  moved  her  to  the  dressup 
area  of  the  housekeeping  comer.    Cary  Anne  come  over  inmiediately. 
Cary  Anne  was  putting  shoes  on    Peggy      and      Peggy  was  looking 
at  the  shoes.    Then    Peggy     clearly  wanted  something  and  it 
tumed  out  that  it  was  the  hat  that  one  of  the  other  kids  was 
trying  on.    I  came    over  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  Lynn  said 
to  me,  'Ms.  Bames,  I  think    Peggy     is  interested  in  the  pink 
hat  that  Sandy  has. '    So  Sandy  had  already  thrown  it  back  into 
the  pile  and  after  having  tried  to  get    Peggy     interested  in 
any  of  the  other  clothes,  I  said  to  her,  'Is  this  what  you  want?' 
And  she  nodded  yes.    I  said,  'do  you  want  me  to  put  it  on  your 
head?'    She  nodded  'ves'.    So  I  put  it  on.    She  moved  the  mirror 
80  she  could  see  herself  in  the  mirror.    Meanwhile,  Cary  Anne 
kept  trying  to  see  if    Peggy    was  interested  in  different  pairs 
of  shoes  that  were  in  the  box  of  shoes.       Peggy  kept  shaking 
her  head  and  Cary  Anne  would  hold  up  a  pair  and  say,  'Do  you 
want  these  ahoes?'    And    Peggy     kept  shaking  her  head  no. 

Peggy      tumed  her  head  and  watched  two  other  girls,  Sandy  and 
Lynn,  who  were  busy  at  the  play  stove  and  play  sink  pretending 
to  wash  dishes,  dusting  the  floor,  moving  pots  and  pans  around. 
Lynn  came  over  and  asked      Peggy  what  she  wanted  and  put  the 
language  board  back  on  the  front  of     Peggy's   chair  so  that 
Peggy      could  point  to  what  she  wanted  to  do.    She  pointed  to 
housekeeping  and  Lynn  said,  'You  are  in  housekeeping.*    And  then 
Lynn  said,  'Do  you  want  to  wash?'    because  the  kids  were  pretending 
to  wash  the  dishes  and  there  was  no  wash-the-dishes  spot  on  her 
language  board.    There  was  only  "water"  and  "take  a  bath".  And 
Lynn  said  that  to  her,  'There  isn't  any  place  here  for  you  to 
say  that.'    So  Lynn  moved  her  from  the  front  of  the  mirror  and 
at  that  point,  the  two  girls  were  starting  to  ''et  up  the  little 
table  to    have  a  pretend  meal  and  Lynn  moved  saying  to  Lynn 
and  Sandy,  'Move     Peggy  to  the  table.**    And  they  proceeded  to 
play  for  about  ten  minutes  putting  dishes  on  the  table,  giving  her 
plastic  food,  talking  mostly  with  each  other  as  they  were  £oing 
about  what  they  were  doing.    And     Peggy  was  watching  them  the 
whole  time,  tracking  them  with  her  eyes,  taking  the  utensils 
they  were  giving  her  to  use. 
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Lynn  initiated  contact  between  children  such  as  asking  a  child  to 
sit  behind      Patty  on  the  floor  so  she  could  lean  against  him.    She  also 
programmed  directly  by  having  the  children  practice  with  bliss 'symbols, 
tfiash  cards,  as  an  activity  during  transition  times.    (This  was  a 
'-favorite  game  and  the  kids  suggested      Peggy  be  part  of  it.)    In  an 
academic  game  Lynn  said  she  wanted     Patty  to  play  a  major  role. 

A  group  of  children  were  playing  letter  bingo.    Lynn  said,  •! 
want     Patty  to  be  the  caller,'  Gregg  said,  'She  can't.'  Lynn, 
said,  'Why  not?'    'Because  Patty    has  C.P.'    "Patty    can  say 
letters.'    One    of  the  kids  said,  'Well  if  it  was  Peg ,  Peg 
can't  say  letters.'    And  Lynn  said,  'Well,  it's  not  Peg.  Pat 
is  here  today.    She  can  hold  them  up  too.' 


Crisis  intervention  by  the  teacher  also  headed  off  upsets  or  facilitated 
solutions,  while  redirecting  children  to  Interact  with  each  other. 


Bobby  was  starting  to  get  a  little  upset  because  a  pipecleaner 
that  was  part  of  the  glasses  that  Mlchele  had  made  him  had  fallen 
off  and  he  sort  of  held  it  up  non-verbally  to  Lynn  showing  it 
to  her.    She  said,  'Well  Mlchele  made  it.    Ask  Mlchele  to  help 
you  fix  it, '    He  sort  of  ran  toward  the  center  of  the  room,  kind 
of  undirected  and  Lynn  again  said,  'Ask  Mlchele.'    He  then  stopped 
and  scanned  the  room  and  visually  was  able  to  pinpoint  where 
Mlchele  was  and  went  over  to  her  and  handed  her  the  pipecleaner. 
She  fixed  it  for  him  and  handed  it  back  to  him.    She  even  helped 
put  the  glasses  on  him  and  bend  the  stems  around  his  ears. 

Brian  had  been  building  a  building  with  lincoln  logs  and  Danny 
hii  accidentally  kicked  it  over.    Danny  ran  into  the  bathroom, 
clearly  very  upset.    Lynn  had  gone  after  him  and  asked  him  to 
come  back  and  help  Brian  rebuild  his  building.   Danny  came  back 
with  her  but  didn't  seem  to  know  what  to  do,  and  Brian  would 
hand  Danny  a  block  and  show  Danny  where  to  put  it. 

Lynn:     J^son  was  literally  dragging  Patty    across  the  floor  by 
her  arms*    I  intervened  saying,  'It's  alright  to  say  to  him,  I 
don't  want  you  to  do  that.'    I  didn't  move  in  right  away.  I 
watched  it  for  a  couple  of  minutes.    I  didn't  think  she  had 
complained  because  I  think  he  would  have  stopped  if  he  had-felt 
that  he  was  hurting  her.    Jason  is  quite  a  sensitive  llttl^  boy. 
I  think  she  was  eating  it  up  for  one  thing.    I  really  wanted  to 
let  it  go  on  entirely  in  a  way  but  I  wasn't  sure  that  maybe 
Jess  may  be  getting  hurt.    I  also  wasn't  sure  where  she  was  at 
with  it.    Another  kid  would  haul  off  and  vack  him. 
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Ad&ptations  for  Malnstreamlng     The  need  for  special  equipment  for 
the  physically  handicapped  children  Is  the  most  obvious  adaptation  In 
this  malnstreamed  situation.    The  use  of  this  equipment  requlrjss  special 
L^patlal  arrangements  and  planful  moving  of  It  In  and  out.    Acct>rdlng  to 
li'Vnn,    the  most  frustrating  aspect  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  children 
I 'I  going  on  fieldtrlps.    Over  the  years  Lynn  also  has  accumulated  a  large 
number  of  materials  to  teach  the  same  skill  to  children  at  different 
levels.    Lynn's  use  of  learning  centers  allows  her  to  group  children  in 
different  ways. 

I  never  assign  kids  to  a  center  because  of  their  skill  level. 
I  cross  group  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    I  cross  group  very 
often  for  social  emotional  interchange  as  well  as  skill  develop- 
ment.   I  will  put  a  kid  who  doesn't  have  the  skill  of  matching 
letters    at  the  bingo  game  when  all  they  can  do  is  hold  up  a 
card  and  a  kid  can  match  visually  even  if  he  doesn't  have  an 
idea  in  the  world  what  that  letter  name  is.    So  he  can  get  the 
visual.    He  feels  like  he*s  doing  things  with  other  kids  and, 
if  I  am  not  there,  I  can't  structure  the  Interchange  but  I 
often  put  a  k5d  In  what  I  think  is  strong  enough  to  help  some 
of  that. 

I  also  think  that  I  need  to  have  some  spots  where  I  try  to  put 
in  a  cross  grouping,  ability  wise,  socially,  emotionally,  really 
the  whole  gamut,  so  the  kids  can  try  to  work  things  out  them- 
selves and  if  they  can't,  why  then  they  usually  ask  how. 


Lynn  uses  material  prompts  to  make  it  easier  for     Peggy    to  participate 

such  as  scisFors  attached  to  a  wooden  base  and  clay  to  hold  marbles  for 

games  and  masking  tape  on  the  back  of  the  bingo  cards.    Lynn  also  expended 

great  effort  in  helping     Peggy    focus  and  participate  in  activities. 

Lynn  sat  next  to    Peggy     and  kept  refocusing    Peggy's  attention 
r        on  the  cards.    She  would  say,  'This  time  it's  the  red  triangle, 
Z       P^Sgy»  have  a  red  triangle?    Look,  here's  the  triangle 

card.    Do  you  have  that  on  your  card?    Show  me  where  it  iB  on  your 
card.'     Peggy     would  sometimes  focus,  sometimes  look  around, 
sometimes  reach  with  her  whole  hand  for  her  card  instead  of 
pointing.    But  Lynn,  when  she  kept  continually  refocusing'Uier, 
was  able  to  elicit  the  appropriate  responses  from   Peggy  &nd 
Peggy      was  obviously  able  to  make  the  visual  discriminations  of 
shape  and  color  that  were  necessary  to  play  the  game. 
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Clinical  Thinking      Lynn  Is  able  to  think  analytically  about  children 

i  and  about  her  own  teaching.    She  eagerly  solicits  feedback  from  others, 

wants  to  share  and  problem-solve  with  others  about  her  dassrocni.  Her 

^iiteractions  with  the  director  of  special  ed  served  to  give  hertiev  ideas 

:^bout  kids  and  her  interventions  with  them.    Her  need  for  that  kind  of 

contact  within  the  school  were  most  often  not  met;  her  reaction  to  the 

former  school  resource  teacher  is  an  example. 

One  of  the  frustrating  things  was  that  she  never  knew  what  I  was 
talking  about  when  I  was  talking  about  the  social  emotional  kinds 
of  needs  and  also  ways  to  respond.    I  used  to  be  very  frustrated 
by  it.    I  never  could  communicate  with  her  about  it.  Those 
emotions ^  kinds  of  things,  never,  right  until  the  day  she  left. 
Yet,  we  had  known  each  other  for  six  years  and  really  had  worked 
closely  with  a  lot  of  kids  and  I  could  never  communicate  with  her 
about  it. 


Lynn's  focus  on  the  emotional  and  behavioral  needs  of  the  children  was 

constant.    And  this  area  was  the  most  challenging  to  Lynn  in  terms  of  her 

own  learning.    The  intensity  of  her  involvement  with  a  child  like 

Bobby  is  evident  in  this  routine  review  of  his  day. 

Lynn  stood  at  the  door  after  all  the  kids  went  out  and  said  to 
Bobby,    "I  want  to  talk  to  you.'*    She  knelt  down  and  she  had 
him  leaning  against  her  with  her  arm  around  him.    She  said,  *I 
want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  your  day  was  Ilka*  She 
went  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  to  the  end  of  the  day  having 
him  go  through  what  did  we  do  first  and  how  was  it  and  then  what 
did  you  do  in  the  group  and  what  did  you  do  at  center  time  and 
having  him  say  when  he  needed  help  and  then  he  had  asked  her  for 
help  with  something  that  was  hard  for  him  to  do,  which  he  said 
spontaneously.    He  seemed  very  focused  on  Lynn  and  able  to  recall 
the  details    of  the  day  and  what  kinds  of  things  he  had  worked 
on  in  each  of  those  times.    Aroimd  a  couple  of  things,  she  said 
*How  did  you  do?*    And  he  said,  *I  did  a  good  Job.*    She  said, 
r       *That  is  right.    You  did  an  excellent  Job!* 


Lynn  uses  this  routine  of  reviewing  the  day  with  herself  and  Judy  as 
well.    They  sit  down  after  the  children  leave  and  talk  about  ktils*  days 
and  progress,  especially  the  special  children.    She  analyzes  not  only 
the  children's  behavior,  but  her  own.  Lynn's   interaction  with  this 
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researcher  also  demonstrated  her  strong  Interest  in  feedback  and  her  own 
constant  reassessment  of  the  children  and  her  teaching.    I  had,  for 
instance^  asked  her  a  question  about  Katie.      Her  comments  several  weeks 
later  reveal  her  though tfulness  about  her  teaching  and  her  clinical  skills. 


One  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  pick  up  with  you  is  in  terms 
of  Katie.      I  listened  carefully  to  your  question  to  me  and  I 
realized  that  one  of  the  things  that  had  happened  was  that  things 
were  not  so  terrific  with  Katie.      I  tended  to  be  at  her  for  a 
great  many  more  things  than  I  would  be  with  other  kidF.    What  I 
heard  happening  then,  I  heard  her  mimicking  like  she  was  mimicking 
a  whole  lot  of  spots  so  I  knew  it  wasn^t  always  me.    Then  I  began 
to  hear  the  kids  getting  after  her  in  the  same  way  that  I  had. 
I  hadn^t  realized  I  was.    I  have  made  some  changes  in  that  way. 
And  I  think  there  is  more  acceptance  of  her  because  of  that  and 
yet  what  you  are  seeing  Is  probably  the  beginnings  of  that  and 
because  I  saw  what  it  was  like  before,  my  perspective  was  different 
than  yours.    That  was  a  good  question  to  me. 

I  really  should  have  been  like  any  other  kid  In  knowing  some  of 
the  behaviors,  focusing  on  some  that  I  am  sure  were  appropriate 
but  some  of  them  I  was  over  emphasizing.    So  I  see  the  beginnings 
of  moving  in.    She  is  still  somewhat  on  the  periphery  but  I  did 
realize,  and  I  can*t  tell  you  when  I  did  start  realizing,  that  I 
needed  to  make  a  change  and  started  doing  something  about  it. 

I  tend  to  expect  myself  to  make  less  mistakes  with  the  handicapped 
kids  than  I  vovld  other  kids.    I  think  I  pretty  well  resolved 
that  feeling.    I  am  going  to  make  mistakes  with  them  as  much  as 
I  do  with  other  kids  and  they  still  survive  It  all.    Yes,  I  may 
take  a  few  steps  backwards.    I  was  very  hard  on  myself  and  I 
don*t  seem  to  be  so  much  any  more.    It*s  a  good  feeling. 


LYNN^S  FUTURE  PLANS 

Lynn  expressed  her  dreams  about  the  future  of  her  class.    She  wants 
to  have  fifteen  typical  kids  and  four  or  five  handicapped  children  in  each 
-class.    And  in  a  few  years  she*d  like  the  idea  of  having  a  kindergarten 
in  the  high  school  where  she  could  have  older  youth  participate.  A 
combination  kindergarten,  first  and  second  grade,  and  a  full-d^y  kinder- 
garten would  be  a  possibility  as  well.    She  expressed  her  continued  need 
for  a  limit  on  the  class  size  and  an  aide.    The  current  plan  for  the 
following  school  year  Includes  physically  and  emotionally  handicapped 
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Lynn's  major  focus  seems  to  be  on  the  social  Integration  of  a  child, 
being  valued  as    a  class  member  and  participating  in  the  social  routine 
of  the  class. 

'r        I  think  successful  mainstreaming  is  the  acceptance  of  differences 
\        and  a  sensitivity  to  helping  when  help  is  needed.    I  don't  believe 
because  a  handicapped  child  is  in  my  class  means  that  people  are 
going  to  like  them;  they  must  like  them  like  any  other  kids.  I 
am  going  to  work  at  are  they  going  to  be  able  to  get  along  in  this 
world  together  right  in  this  setting. 

Comments  by  Gregg,  a  typical  child  in  the  class »  demonstrate  the  success 
of  Lynn's  efforts.    He  told  his  mother  that  when  he  grew  up  he  planned  to 
marry    Patty   and  he  would  wheel  her  down  the  aisle.    Everything  typical 
was  possible  for      Patty >  she  just  did  them  in  the  way  she  could  do  them. 

The  belief  in  common  expectations  and  caring  treatment  is  reflected  in 
Lynn's  efforts  to  normalize  rather  than  highlight  the  participation  of 
handicapped  children  in  her  class.    At  the  same  time  she  works  actively  to 
give  children  ways  to  communicate  and  participate  jointly  in  classroom 
events,  through  her  teaching  children  about  each  other's  needs  (Bliss 
symbols >  physical  therapy)  through  her  choice  of  activities >  and  through 
the  modeling  of  accepting  and  caring  attitudes  toward  all  the  children. 
She  struggles  to  balance  her  attention  so  it  is  paid  equally  to  all  in  the 
class . 

The  professionals  working  with  Lynn  all  responded  to  the  question  of 
what  makes  for  successful  mainstreaming  by  describing  Lynn:    "a  committed 
teacher"    (Bemice  Bates); "a  good  teacher  who  cares"  (Bill  McPeak  );  "a 
dedicated  teacher  with  the  attitude^  the  acceptance,  the  genuine  desire  to 
succeed  and  t^  try  new  things"  (Carol  Cane).    While  they  could viist  other 
coii?>onents  like  human  resources^  administrative  and  parent  support »  teacher 
training >  equipment  and  materials >  lack  of  architectural  barriers »  they  all 
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came  back  to  the  significance  of  the  teacher  role.    Bemice  Bates,  Director 

of  Special  Ed:    "If  you've  got  committed  people,  you  can  find  a  way  to  do 

anything."    Bill  McPeak's    description  of  Lynn  was  an  echo  of  this. 

r-      She's  really  committed...    For  her  mainstreaming  children  is  an 

J        avocation,  not  even  an  avocation  within  a  vocation.  She's 

"        always  wanting  to  learn,  to  know  more,  to  do  more,  to  try  things 

out,  to  try  things  that  are  harder.    These  special  kids  are  here 

because  she  sought  them  out." 

From  the  data  of  this  case  study,  one  would  conclude  that  the  person  is 
the  major  variable  -  committed  to  mainstreaming  (and  receiving  support 
from  some  administrative  level,  I  think)  a  teacher  can  create  an  accepting 
environment  where  children  with  special  needs  are  accepted  and  integrated 
into  the  social  fabric  of  the  class. 
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The  Deaf  Education  Program  In 
Shervooc  Elementary  School 


Carol  Berrlgan 
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History  of  the  Program 

In  September,  1974,  the  BOCES  (Board  of  Cooperative  Educational 
Services)  Deaf  Education  Prograa  began  at  Sherwood  Elementary  School, 
West  Iroquois  School  District^  Eastport,  New  York.    Parents,  of  deaf 
students,  with  the  help  of  advocates,  organized  to  create  a  local 
educational  alternative  for  profoundly  deaf  children.    Up  to  that  point, 
the  orly  option  for  these  children  were  residential  schools  considering 
the  distance  from  the  Central  City  area.    Several  parents,  some  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  task  force  created  for  seeking  a  local  alternative, 
lived  In  the  West  Iroquois  School  District  and  approached  the  school 
district  administrators.    Finding  them  receptive^  the  parents  worked 
through  BOCES,  whose  representatives  also  became  part  of  the  task  force. 
BOCES  personnel  formally  requested  to  rent  space  from  the  district.  They 
were  welcomed. 

The    district  began  to  prepare  for  the  deaf  education  program.  Sign 
language  classes,  as  well  as  classes  on  nature  and  needs  of  the  deaf  were 
offered  tor  faculty  and  hearing  students  at  Sherwood.    Among  the  partici- 
pants of  these  classes  were  the  Sheiwood  principal  and  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  district. 

DescriptioTi  of  Sherwood  School 
The  West  Iroquois  School  District  is  west  of  Central  City  in  a  suburb 
which  mushroomed  after  World  War  II.    The  typical  home  is  a  modest  Cape  Cod 
dwelling  built  in  a  small  lot>  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago.  Sociologically, 
-     the  neighborhood  is  lower  middle  to  middle  class. 

Sherwood  School  consists  of  two  connecting  buildings,  one  built  In 
1962,  the  other  In  1968.    The  original  building  Is  a  sprawling  one 
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story  structure  and  contains  the  primary  classes  both  regular 

and  deaf,  also  the  principal's  office,  gymnasium,  cafeteria,  and  smaller 
rooms  for  speech  therapy  and  counseling.    To  provide  needed Tspace  for 
the  burgeoning  child  population,  the  school  doubl^H  its  siz^  with  a  two 
-     story  addition  which  is  connected  to  the  original  building  by  wide 
corridors  and  contains  the  upper  evades  (including  one  deaf  class)  and 
the  library.    The  school  is  situated  on  a  long,  curving  drive,  nestled 
in  fields,  and  a  quarter  mile  from  the  main  thoroughfare. 

Currently,  there  are  760  students, kindergarten    through  sixth 
grade,  32  of  whom  are  deaf  and  in  the  BOCES  program.    The  staff  numbers  64, 
14  of  whcm  comprise  the  BOCES  deaf  education  program.    All  the  BOCES 
staff  are  women.    The  regular  Sherwood    staff  are  predominantly  women. 
The  principal  is  a  man  and  -zhere  are  eight  men  teachers  on  fhe  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  levels,  as  well  as  one  man  physical  education  teacher. 

BOCES  Deaf  Education  Staff 

There  are  four  BOCES  classes  for  deaf  students  at  Sherwood.  In 
addition  to  the  certified  deaf  education  teacher,  each  class  has  an  interpret 
tutor  whose  primary  functions  are  those  of  a  teacher's  aide  within  the 
deaf  classroom,  and  as  an  interpretutor  for  individual  deaf  students  when 
they  are  mainstreamed  in  regular  classes.    The  auxilary  BOCES  staff  Includes 
three  speech  pathologists  and  one  part  time  counselor.    The  BOCES  deaf 
education  coordinator  is  at  Sherwood  one  day  a  week  and  at  the  junior  and 
.  senior  high  schools  on  the  other  days.    The  supervisor  of  special  education 
•  of  BOCES  visits  the  program  periodically,  twice  in  the  three  months  I 
observed  at  the  school.  - 
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The  Four  Deaf  Classes 

The  four  deaf  classes  are  categorized  as  Kindergarten,  Primary  I 
(paralleling  regular  first  grade),  Priiuary  II  (second  and  third  grades), 
^  and  Elementary  (fourth,  fifth,  sixth  grades).    The  class  sizes  number 
-  five  to  eleven  students.    "Total  communication"  is  the  vehicle  for 
language  used  in  the  entire  program.    By  "total  communication"  is 
meant  signing,  finger  spelling,  oral  language,  lip  reading,  and  body 
language,  that  is,  all  possible  modes  of  communication. 

Students  are  referred  to  the  program  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Handicapped  of  their  home  district.    The  tuition  for  each  child,  paid 
by  the  home  district,  is  $9,198. 

The  classrooms,  spacious  and  light  with  one  long  window  wall, 
are  identical  to  the  regular  classrooms.    For  the  three  p  imary  classes, 
located  in  the  original  building,  there  is  a  lavatory  betw.'.en  rooms,  as 
well  as  connecting  doors.    The  classroom  space  for  five  deaf  students  is 
identical  to  that  for  regular  classes  of  twenty  five  students. 

Kindergarten 

There  are  five  students  in  this  class.    One  is  mainstreamed  in  the 
regular  kindergarten  for  the  entire  afternoon.    All  students  receive 
daily  individual  sessions  wluh  the  speech  pathologist.    The  classroom 
is  womb-like,  sheltering  the  five  students  and  their  readier.    The  room 
has  attractive  and  Uvely  decorations  including  a  large  playhouse,  a 
.1  gymnastic  set,  and  a  play  store.    The  teacher  is  competent,  caring,  and 
I  very  much  in  control.    She  conscientiously  uses  oral  language  while  she 
signs  and  demands  of  her  students  that  they  use  oral  language  simultaneously 
with  their  signing.    The  instruction  is  typical  of  regular  kindergarten 
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classes.    The  first  period  of  the  morning  includes  attendance,  notations 
on  the  calendar,  comments  on  the  season  and  the  weather,  special  events 
such  as  holidays  and  birthdays,  and  "show-and-tell".    This  is -also  the 
Ltime  for  students  to  share  their  notebooks.    Each  student  has "a  notebook 
1  which  goes  home  at  night  with  a  note  fron  the  teacher,  and  returns  in 
the  morning  with  a  note  from  the  parents.    It  is  used  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  home  and  school  and  as  a  stimulator  for  conversation. 
Primary  I 

In  this  class  of  six  students,  all  are  mains treamed  for  physical 
education  and  two  are  mains treamed  for  math.    The  morning  routine  is  the 
same  as  in  a  regular  first  grade,  that  is,  it  includes  attendance,  calendar 
time,  and  individual  **necdotes.    The  teacher  uses  oral  language  as  she 
signs.    She  encourages  the  students  to  Interact,  to  share  an  experience 
with  each  other. 

The  large  classroom  with  its  luxurious  space  is  divided  into  areas 
of  different  emphases:     language  arts,  math,  arts  and  crafts. 
Primary  II 

The  ten  students  of  this  class  (paralleling  regular  second  and 
third  grades)  fal]  in  the  age  range  of  eight  to  eleven  years.    The  younger 
students  are  bright,  capable,  and  academically  successful.    The  older  ones 
are  having  difficulty  academically  and  become  very  distracted.  Chrono- 
logical peers  of  the  older  students  who  are  more  academically  adept  have 
passed  on  to  the  elementary  class,  which  is  located  in  the  two-story  wing. 
The  teacher  and  the  interpret utor  have  small  groups  of  two  or  three  students 
for  reading  and  language  arts,  while  others  are  engaged  in  independent 
study.    All  the  students  are  malnstreamed  in  phys  ed,  art  and  miisic  classes. 
Two  of  the  groups  are  malnstreamed  in  second  grade  math.    One  student  is 
fully  malnstreamed,  that  is,  all  his  classes  are  in  regular  classrooms. 
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He  is  moderate  to  severely  hearing  Impaired  and  his  school  district 
referred  him  to  the  BOCES  program  in  order  for  him  to  receive  dally 
speech  therapy* 
l_  Elementary 

There  are  eleven  students,  ages  ten  to  twelve,  In  this  group.  The 
teacher  Is  relaxed,  competent,  and  positive.    The  spacious  room  Is  a 
potpourri  of  maps,  plants,  charts  of  the  human  body,  bookshelf  dividers, 
and  a  large  Victorian  couch  facing  the  windows.    All  students  are  main- 
streamed  in  at  least  two  regular  classes:    phys  ed,  art,  math,  social 
studies,  and  science.    The  students  have  Individual  dally  schedules  and 
enter  and  exit  with  efficiency  and  a  sense  of  purpose.    The  teacher  has 
three  reading  groups.    One  of  the  older  students  Is  In  the  slowest 
reading  grovip.    He  came  from  a  residential  school  for  the  deaf  where 
finger  spelling  Is  the  accepted  mode  of  communication.    He  is  very  bright 
but  has  considerable  difficulty  In  academic  subjects.    Total  communication 
which  Is  used  in  the  BOCES  program  is  helping  him  sharpen  his  academic 
skills. 

Student  Focus 

A  strategy  used  to  assess  malnstreaming  of  deaf  students  in  regular 
classes  was  to  focus  on  one  student  from  each  of  the  four  deaf  classes. 
I  discussed  the  choice  of  student  from  each  class  with  the  teacher. 
"Typical''  can  be  very  arbitrarily  defined.    However,  I  atteii5)ted  to  find 
persons  who  were  having  a  comfortable  degree  of  success  in  regular  classes 
but  who  were  not  the  stellar  achievers.    iTie  parents  of  the  four^students 
were  notified.    I  readily  agreed  to  cease  observing  a  student  who  was 
becoming  upset  by  my  presence.    In  fact,  no  student  did.    All  teachers 
wore  microphones  around  their  necks  when  Instructing  deaf  students. 
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Each  ceaf  student  wears  a  phonic  ear  in  the  form  of  a  small  box  that 
is  strapped  over  the  chest  to  amplify  sound. 
Ellen 

r         Ellen  attends  the  deaf  kindergarten  all  morning  and  is  mains treamed 
nil  afternoon  in  the  regular  kindergarten.    Mrs.  M.,  the  regular  kindergarten 
teacher,  noticed  that  Ellen  wasn't  comprehending  all  the  instructions. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  interpretutor  to  come  into  the  regular  kinder- 
garten for  the  first  half-hour  of  the  afternoon  to  interpret  for  Ellen.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  M.  does  her  formal  instruction.    Ellen  enjoys  her 
afternoon  class,  volunteers  answers  to  the  teacher's  questions  to  the  class, 
and  interacts  with  her  classmates.    As  the  class  breaks  up>  the  students 
sit  at  three  tables.    Mrs.  M.  speaks  directly  to  Ellen.    Ellen  responds 
orally  and  with  no  difficulty.    The  boys  on  either  side  of  her  also  talk 
to  her  in  a  normal  tone  and  spontaneous  conversation  follows.  However, 
when  the  regular  teacher's  aide  comes  to  Ellen's  side  to  comment  on  Ellen's 
work>  the  aide  mouths  her  words  with  exaggeration,  but  making  no  sound,  and 
gestures  dramatically.    This  aide  is  not  really  seeing  Ellen  as  an  individual 
who  happens  to  have  some  hearing  impairment >  but  at  the  same  time  makes  good 
use  of  her  residual  hearing;  this  aide  has  let  deafness  define  Ellen. 

In  response  to  a  question  on  Ellen's  interaction  in  the  classroom, 
Mrs.  M.  comments: 

Ellen  needs  a  little  more.    She  doesn't  hear  well.  It 
takes  her  a  little  longer,  but  the  interpretutor  has  made 
a  big  difference  for  Ellen,    Ellen  has  not  held  the  class 
'I       up.    The  class  is  absolutely  no  different  with  her  here. 
J       As  a  matter  of  fact»  its  been  a  wonderful  experience  for 
^       the  other  students.    The  parents  of  some  hearing  students": 
expressed  concern  in  the  beginning  that  the  class  might  - 
be  slowed  down»  but  no  longer. 
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Judy 

Judy  Is  six  and  Is  sialnstr earned  for  math  In  a  regular  first  grade. 
She  Is  In  Primary  I  of  the  Deaf  Education  Program.    The  teacher- of  the 
tegular  first  grade  Is  Mrs.  S.,  a  very  gentle,  loving,  and  competent 
instructor.    For  math  lessons,  Mrs.  S.  groups  the  desks  In  clxisters  of 
four.    The  other  three  students  In  Judy*s  cluster  learned  basic  signs 
In  order  to  be  able  to  coimnunlcate  with  Judy.    The  Interpretutor  goes 
to  math  classes  with  Judy  four  of  the  five  days  and  assists  net  only 
Judy  I  ^ut  others  who  may  need  help. 

Responding  to  my  question  concerning  any  changes  In  her  classroom 

due  to  the  presence  of  a  deaf  student,  Mrs.  S.  states: 

Academically »  there  was  no  change.    Socially,  yes.  There 
was  preparation  for  my  class  on  deafness.    Judy's  teacher 
came  In  and  talked  about  deafness.    Some  teachers  are  afraid 
to  mainstream,  but  they  don't  know  how  easy  It  is.  Some 
teachers  fear  that  regular  students  will  be  denied.  That's 
not  so.    The  class  Is  a  richer  experience. 

Matthew  and  George 

Mains treamed  In  a  regular  second  grade  math  c'^ass  are  Matthew,  8 
years  old,  and  George,  7  years  old.    Their  deaf  class  Is  Primary  II.  The 
interpretutor  goes  with  them  every  day.    They  have  their  own  desks  and 
feel  very  much  a  part  of  this  regular  math  class.    The  second  grade 
teacher,  Mrs.  H.,  i*?  warm,  friendly,  and  has  an  easy  rapport  with  her 
students.    Mrs.  H.  cheerfully  puts  the  microphone  around  her  neck. 
Matthew  and  George  sit  next  to  each  other  and  in  a  cluster  wi    i  two 
others.    There  is  camaraderie  between  the  two  boys  and  the  rest  of  the 
class.    While  students  are  doing  individual  work  at  their  desks 7-  they 
are  helped  by  Mrs.  H.    The  interpretutor  helps  the  two  deaf  8tu(tents, 
and  hearing  students  as  well. 
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Mrs.  H.  comments: 

Guess  I  was  a  little  apprehensive  at  first  but  I've  enjoyed 
the  experience.    Everyone  benefits.    The  deaf  kids  are  a 
part  of  this  class. 

Theresa 

Theresa  Is  In  the  Elementary  deaf  class,  the  oldest  group.  Twelve 
years  old,  she  Is  malnstreamed  In  science,  math,  art,  and  phys  ed.  This 
Is  her  last  year  at  Sherwood.    Next  year  she  moves  to  the  Junior  High. 
In  each  of  her  malnstreamed  classes,  Theresa  Is  Joined  by  an  Interpretutor. 
Her  science  teacher,  Mr.  V.,  is  friendly,  affable,  and  has  easy  control  in 
the  classroom.    There  are  twenty  four  hearing  students  in  the  class.  The 
Interpretutor  stands  about  eight  feet  from  Mr.  V.  and  signs  all  his 
conversation  as  well  as  students*  comments.    The  class  is  studying  a  unit 
on  the  human  body.    Theresa  is  completely  absorbed  and  at  one  point 
volunteers  an  answer. 

Mr.  V.  writes  notes  on  the  board,  but  sometimes  he  talks  beyond  the 
notes.    The  hearing  students  can  write  the  extra  notes,  but  Theresa  is 
watching  the  Interpretutor  and  there  isn't  time  to  write.    An  arrangement 
has  been  made  whereby  Theresa  consults  the  notebooks  of  two  students  in 
the  class  to  augment  her  own  notes. 

When  asked  about  changes  in  his  class  due  to  the  presence  of  a  deaf 

student,  Mr.  V.  responded: 

It's  no  different.    Parents  ware  afraid  their  kids  would  suffer. 
Nobody  has  suffered.    The  first  few  days  the  kids  were  distracted 
by  the  Interpretutor  signing  in  front  of  the  room.    After  that 
they  got  used  to  it  and  they  don't  even  notice  it  now*    It's  a 
good  experience  for  everyone  to  have  handicapped  kids  malnstreamed. 
Teachers  think  it's  going  to  be  tough  or  disruptive.    AIL  they 
have  to  do  is  try  it. 
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Views  of  Teachers  on  Mains t reaming 

The  deaf  education  teachers  and  the  regular  education  teachers  had 

differing  views  on  mains t reaming.    I  found  a  separateness  between  the  two 

tgroups  which  extended  even  to  the  teachers*  lunch  room  where  they  sat  at 

'Separate  tables  on  the  eight  occasions  I  ate  there*    On  an  individual 

barlSt  there  were  friendly  exchanges  between  a  deaf  education  teacher 

and  a  regular  education  teacher.    But  even  these  were  at  best  secondary 

relationships  as  coiq>ared  to  the  primary  relationships  of  teachers  and 

staff  within  each  program. 

In  my  interview  with  the  principal  at  the  end  of  my  observations 

at  the  school,  he  commented: 

It  would  be  good  to  have  more  informal  contact  with  deaf  ed 
and  my  teachers.  Through  informal  ways  I  think  there  would 
be  better  mains t reaming. 

Observer: 

What  do  you  mean  by  * informal*? 

I  mean  it  doesn*t  ht.ve  to  be  some  formal  inservice.    Informal  - 

day  to  day  contacts  -  would  break  down  barriers  between  deafness 

and  my  teachers,  when  individuals  come  together.    The  iiiq>ortant 
thing  is  how  they  interrelate. 

And  from  a  deaf  education  teacher: 

We're  guests  in  the  school.    We're  a  different  program.  We're 
BOCES.    We  have  separate  workshops  frequently.  Sometimes 
others  are  resentful  when  we  have  days  off.    The  school  is 
cliquey.    We  stand  apart. 

Regular  Education  Teachers 

At  Sherwood,  mains t reaming  in  the  academic  areas  is  completely 
voluntary.    The  regular  classroom  teachers  make  known  to  the  deaf  education 
teachers  their  ^willingness  to  include  a  deaf  student  in  their  classes. 
Currently  there  are  ten  classroom  teachers  who  are  mainstreamlng  deaf 
students.    However,  from  the  beginning  of  the  BOCES  program,  teachers  In 
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such  special  areas  as  art,  and  physical  education,  were  expected  to 

mainstream  deaf  students*    This  stirred  resentment  among  some  of  the 

special  area  teachers  as  evidenced  In  the  following  remarks: 

I'm  pretty  bitter  about  how  the  deaf  kids  were  dumped  on"" 
us.    We  were  told  we  HAD  to  have  THEM  In  our  classes*  After 
a  couple  years  of  this  the  special  area  teachers  revolted. 
We  demanded  some  orientation,  some  Instruction  on  how  to 
teach  the  deaf.    We  put  our  foot  down.    No  more  deaf  kids 
In  our  classes  imtll  we  had  some  preparation. 

And  from  another  of  the  special  area  teachers: 

Three  years  ago  the  other  phys  ed  teacher,  the  art  teacher 
and  myself  felt  we  weren't  doing  things  right.  Everybody 
was  suffering.    Deaf  kids  and  normal  kids.    We  said  no  more 
malnstreamlng  until  we  got  some  help,  some  Instruction,  some 
Ideas  on  how  to  deal  with  deaf  kids.    They  set  up  a  course 
for  us.    Right  here  at  the  school.    Somebody  came  from  S.U. 
and  team-taught  the  course  with  the  supervisor  of  deaf  ed 
here.    Boy,  It  was  great!    We  got  so  much  out  of  It.  Fart 
of  the  course  was  to  visit  three  schools  for  the  deaf  - 
Hempstead,  Levittown,  and  Oceanslde.    Wow!    We  learned 
something  there.    We  found  that  we  could  do  much  better  in 
our  phys  ed  classes  for  the  deaf  kids.    Because  we  were 
expecting  so  much  from  the  kids,  we  got  it.    We  observed 
tennis  instruction.    Two  Instructors  to  eight  kids.  High 
School.    The  kids  weren't  even  holding  the  racquet  right. 
Now  with  that  ratio  of  kids  to  teachers  you  could  at  least 
expect  the  right  hold  on  a  tennis  racquet.    Then  they  were 
playing  very  simple  games  with  the  kids.    Talking  down  to 
them.    Expecting  little.    All  children  grow.    But  they  grow 
much  more  slowly  if  you* re  expecting  little.    The  one  thing 
I  saw  that  was  really  good  was  swimming.    It  was  one  to  one 
and  the  kids  were  doing  great.    I  felt  that  the  gym  classes 
were  limited  because  they  were  dealing  with  the  same  type 
kids.    If  you  deal  with  normal  kids,  when  you  get  kids  with 
problems,  you  pull  them  up  by  their  bootstraps.    Now  I  got 
deaf  kids  who  come  out  for  after-school  gym  club.  They're 
like  any  other  kid. 


By  far  the  most  negative  reaction  I  heard  during  my  visits  at 
rsherwood  was  from  another  of  the  phys  ed  teachers.    I  was  observing  a 
hockey  game  among  sixth  graders  during  a  phys  ed  class  where  three  deaf 
students  are  malnstreamed.    An  interpretutor  stood  on  the  sidelines  and 
signed  the  teacher's  instructions,  as  well  as  teammates'  comments. 
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Flut,  the  teacher  selected  two  captalnr  who  lined  up  the  teams  alternately. 

Sam  and  Billy,  deaf  students,  were  among  the  first  selected  and  started 

the  game  on  first  scring.    Both  boys  are  scrappy  and  coinpetent  players^ 

And  enjoyed  the  game.    The  third  deaf  student,  Theresa,  is  not  &s  adept, 

4nd  played  second  string.    She  was  teased  by  Billy  who  playfully  signed 

to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  din,  **you*re  blind,*'  then  pantomimed  an  old 

person  leaning  on  a  cane.    It  was  all  done  in  good  h\mior  and  completely 

missed  by  the  teacher.    There  was  great  enthusiasm  ^md  a  good  spirit. 

I  observed  that  all  three  deaf  students  were  accepted  and  simply  were 

part  of  the  class.    I  commented  on  this  to  the  teacher  who  retorted: 

The  deaf  kids  stick  together.    There's  no  natural  mainstreaming. 
The  hearing  kids  ignore  them. 

However,  1  found  from  other  staff  members  that  the  negativeness  of 
the  teacher  was  typical  of  her  reactions  to  hearing  as  well  as  deaf  students 
and  there  was  conjecturing  that  this  could  be  attributed  to  a  personal 
crisis  in  her  life.    She  did  not  appear  to  influence  other  staff  because 
the  usual  reaction  from  the  regular  education  staff  to  mainstreaming 
indicated  not  only  an  acceptance  but  a  belief  that  it  was  an  enrichment 
of  their  classes.    The  comments  from  a  regular  ed  first  grade  teacher  echo 
those  sentiments: 

Prior  to  Judy  (a  deaf  student)  entering  my  class,  her  deaf 
ed  teacher  came  in  and  talked  to  the  class  about  deafness. 
This  brought  a  whol*^  new  dimension  to  my  normal  students' 
ordinary  life.    Judy^s  presence  has  given  the  class  vitality. 

1       From  the  music  teacher: 

There's  no  magic  in  teaching  the  deaf  kids.    They  can  enjoy 
and  learn  music  in  their  own  way.    Of  course,  if  you  were r 
to  tell  any  music  teacher  to  teach  deaf  kids  they  would 
probably  be  horrified.    But  I  practice- taught  in  this  school 
three  years  ago  and  found  it  very  enjoyable.    Then  I  was  lucky 
there  was  an  opening  and  I've  taught  here  two  years  now. 
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From  the  art  teacher,  In  whose  class  there  was  spontaneity  and  a 

spirit  of  freedom  among  the  students: 

The  deaf  kids  fit  right  in.    They^re  kids  like  all  kids.; 
Why,  I  don't  need  an  Interpretutor  for  this  class.  We 
(three  deaf  students  and  teacher)  don't  need  a  third  par£y 
in  order  to  communicate. 


One  of  the  deaf  students  in  the  art  class  has  difficulty  with  the 
academic  curriculum.    However,  he  is  very  creative  and  talented.    He  is 
more  alive  in  this  class  than  I  have  seen  him  elsewhere.    He  is  not  only 
accepted  but  cited  for  his  artistic  ability  by  teacher  and  students?  alike. 
From  one  of  the  phys  ed  teachers: 

The  deaf  kids  have  difficulties  with  concepts.  Figurative 
language  is  almost  impossible.    It  is  terribly  difficult 
for  the  deaf  to  attach  other  interpretations  to  a  word. 
For  example:    drive  (drive  car,  drive:  ambition,  etc.). 
Mainstreamlng  has  forced  deaf  kids  to  go  at  a  faster  pace 
than  you  would  get  in  a  self-contained  school. 

Some  deaf  kids  are  selfish  because  they've  been  indulged  by 
their  parents.    For  exain>le,  they  want  to  be  always  first  in 
line,  and  here  they  had  to  learn  to  share.    Here  they've 
learned  the  social  graces  as  well  as  academic They  became 
more  mature,  we  did  them  a  favor  by  not  giving  them  their  way. 

The  first  year  we  had  a  square  dancing  unit  as  part  of  phys  ed. 
We  wondered:    Could  the  deaf  kids  do  it?    This  would  depend  on 
some  assistance  from  the  hearing  world.    The  phys  ed  teacher 
worked  out  the  calls  vith  an  interpreter.    The  deaf  kids  loved 
it  and  did  excellently. 

Noting  that  some  teachers  have  not  volunteered  to  take  a  dear  student 
in  their  classes,  I  asked  the  principal  if  there  was  a  certain  type  of 
instructor  willing  to  mainstream  deaf  students.    He  responded: 

1        No.    There  are  no  special  characteristics  in  people  or  in 
;         teaching  styles.    Well,  maybe  the  personality  of  individuals 
^         has  something  to  do  with  it.    Maybe  there  is  a  special  personality 
to  the  individual  who  is  willing  to  mainstream.    It  has  got  to  be 
a  person  irho  will  share,  who  will  talk,  who  will  evapathtze* 
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Deaf  Education  Teacher 

The  deaf  education  teachers  were  unanimous  in  citing  academic 

achievement  as  the  most  important  criterion  for  mainstreaming  deaf 

Students.    The  degree  of  deafness  or  the  facility  in  oral  speech  were 

•not  major  issues  in  the  projected  success  of  a  malnstreamed  student. 

One  deaf  education  teacher  discussed  a  student: 

George  is  profoundly  deaf  and  not  oral,  but  is  super  -right. 
He  is  my  youngest  student  and  knows  the  world  and  the  countries 
of  the  world.    He  has  a  developed  sense  of  geography.  Right 
now  he  goes  to  a  regtxlar  math  class,  but  he  could  be  fully 
integrated. 

The  deaf  ed  teachers  have  a  sense  of  accomplishment  when  their 
students  can  be  mainstreamed  in  a  regular  classroom  for  at  least  one 
subject.    But  these  deaf  students  are  THEIRS.    And  deaf  education  has 
"specialness."    I  recorded  the  following  remarks  from  discussions  with 
deaf  education  teachers: 

If  I  were  a  regular  classroom  teacher  not  qualified  to 
teach  deaf  kids,  I  would  sure  be  resentful  if  one  were 
dumped  in  my  class. 

I  see  my  personal  role  in  mainstreaming  as  taking  as  much 
off  the  regular  teacher  as  possible.  You  have  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible. 

Regular  teachers  are  not  trained.  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I 
weren't  trained.  Why,  we've  spent  four  years  in  special 
training. 

In  the  future,  those  teachers  will  have  to  have  everyone 
In  class-neurologically  impaired,  emotionally  disturbed- 
with  no  support  services.    We  don't  force  any  of  our  own 
~  deaf  kids  on  them. 


Two  of  the  staff  had  previously  worked  at  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Hempstead,  New  York. 

It  was  much  easier  to  teach  in  Hempstead.    The  State  School 
has  tons  of  materials. .  .All  kinds  of  money..  .All  kinds  of 
resources. . .physical  education,  sensory  education. . .audiologist, 
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psychologist^  dance  instructor  for  the  deaf,  etc.  etc.. 
It  was  nice  to  have  all  those  people  in  deaf  ed  to  talk  with. 
Everyone  was  skilled.    I  miss  the  camaraderier    A  problem  for 
the  school  for  the  deaf  was  that  the  staff  loses  sight  of 
expectations  for  the  deaf  kids.    Also  the  staff  begins  take 
all  the  resources  for  granted  and  doesn't  use  them  creatively. 
I  think  I  do  a  better  job  teaching  the  deaf  at  Sherwood^ 
becaiise  I  was  teaching  in  a  deaf  school. 

Observer:    If  you  had  a  deaf  child,  where  would  you  send  this 
child  to  school? 

A  residential  deaf  school.    Except  that  I  would  move  to  the 
city  where  there  was  a  residential  school  so  my  child  could 
commute  every  day.    The  kids  here  at  Sherwood  don't  have 
enough  deafness  surrounding  them.    Many  kids  here  suffer 
because  there  is  not  enough  for  a  deaf  world.    If  this 
program  were  ideal,  I  would  want  it  for  my  child. 

Observer:    How  would  this  program  be  ideal? 

If  the  School  for  Deaf  were  in  Freeport  and  was  near  a  school 
district  where  kids  could  go  back  and  forth,  they  wouldn't 
have  to  suffer.    Non-academic  subjects  would  be  shared.  Kids 
would  be  integrated  to  some  degree.    The  expectations  in  the 
deaf  school  would  be  heigibtened. 

Observer:    How  i^ould  you  describe  the  school  at  Hempstead? 

I  feel  the  atmosphere  at  Hempstead  is  better  for  deaf  children. 
At  Sherwood  they  only  have  each  other,  and  that  is  a  limited 
number.    I  see  very  little  social  Integration.    I  think  this 
may  be  damaging  to  tht  social  development  of  deaf  children. 

Following  are  remarks  of  a  teacher  describing  her  six  year  old 

student  who  is  mainstreamed  the  entire  afternoon  in  a  regular  kindergarten: 

She  has  normal  or  possibly  a  little  above  normal  intelligence, 
is  spirited,  uses  her  residual  hearing  very  well,  and  is  c  al. 
Her  speech  is  excellent.    When  we  mainstreamed  her  in  the 
afternoon  she  wasn't  doing  very  well.    There  is  much  language 
in  the  kindergarten.    It's  a  good  place  to  see  how  the  kid  will 
progress  with  mains t reaming.    I  sent  the  interpretutor  for  one 
half  hour  every  day  to  interpret  the  information  and  procedures 
which  the  kindergarten  teacher  gives  in  the  first  half  hour 
of  her  class.    Now  my  student  is  functioning  100%  and  not  her 
previous  60%.  I 
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Observer:    The  student  now  functions  at  1002  with  just  a 
half  hour  of  service  from  the  Interpretutorl    What  do  you 
envision  as  the  Ideal  for  this  student* s  education? 

She  should  stay  In  the  deaf  ed  program  right  through  high 
school  so  she'll  get  every  opportunity  to  absorb  all  the 
Information  she  can. 


The  Administration 

A  symbol  of  this  school's  commitment  to  deaf  education  Is  the  large 
poster  of  the  flngerspelllng  alphabet  that  greets  a  visitor  walking  into 
the  administrative  offices.    When  I  commented  on  the  poster  to  the  principal, 
he  responded: 

You'd  be  amazed  at  how  many  kids,  parents,  and  visitors  begin 
practicing  flngerspelllng  while  they're  waiting. 

Sherwood  Principal 

The  principal  laments  the  separateness  of  the  two  programs  and  sees 
this  separation  Intensifying  with  the  most  recent  BOCES  administrative 
personnel: 

Each  year  my  Involvement  has  been  less  and  less.    BOCES  takes 
Increasingly  more  responsibility  for  the  administration.  I 
wish  there  were  more  sharing.    The  BOCES  teachers  have  different 
schedules  for  holidays,  vacations,  etc..    Sometimes  our  teachers 
are  resentful  that  BOCES  teachers  not  only  get  our  holidays 
because  the  school  is  closed  but  others  as  veil.    The  BOCES 
program  closes  one  week  before  ours  does  in  June.    So  they  have 
the  luxury  of  finishing  their  reports,  doing  lEP's,  and  cleaning 
their  rooms  while  our  teachers  are  still  teaching  all  day. 

Almost  exclusively  the  BOCES  supervisor  does  the  decision  making 
for  the  program.    When  the  program  first  began  there  was  more 
sharing  and  openness.    Now  there  is  more,  if  not  complete, 
domination  by  BOCES.    They  share  very  little  with  us.    We  are 

7        really  Ignored  as  far  as  decision  making  is  concerned. 

*■  — 

In  response  to  a  question  about  Inservlce  for  the  regulai^  classroom 
teachers  on  educating  deaf  students,  the  principal  reported: 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  program  we  had  inservice  workshops  on 
deafness,  working  very  cooperatively  with  the  BOCES  personnel. 
In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  none.    And  no  one  on  my 
staff  has  expressed  a  need  for  inservice  to  me.    My  total  staff 
is  not  involved.    Some  feel  uncomfortable  with  deaf  kids::Bad 
choose  not  to  be  involved.    Some  also  feel  uncomfortable  ;about 
having  another  adult~the  interpretutor — in  their  room  wlUle 
they're  teaching.    Also  there  are  no  special  funds  to  pay  for 
good  inservice  workshops. 

#  • 
Observer:    What  could  you  see  as  further  commitment  on  your 
part  to  the  deaf  education  program? 

First,  providing  release  time  for  my  non-mains treaming  teachers 
to  observe  the  deaf  ed  classes  and  mains treamed  classes. 
Second,  to  identify  and  give  public  recognition  to  good  examples 
of  mainstreaming  in  the  school.  '  And  third,  to  regularly  visit 
the  deaf  ed  classes  myself. 

Visitors  come  from  all  over  to  observe  our  program.    And  do 
you  know  what?    Outsiders  know  more  about  our  program  than  our 
own  regular  teachers.    One  other  thing:    I  don't  understand 
why  some  school  districts  pay  BOCES  to  send  some  kids  to  this 
program  when  the  kids  are  completely  mains treamed  in  our  school. 
They  should  keep  their  kids  in  their  local  schools  with  maybe 
an  itinerant  teacher  for  consultation. 


BOCES  Administrators 

Parents  of  deaf  students  in  the  program  were  extremely  critical  of 
the  BOCES  Special  Education  Director  and  the  Deaf  Education  Supervisor  to 
the  extent  that  a  letter-writing  campaign  to  the  BOCES  Superintendent  was 
organized  to  discourage  the  granting  of  tenure  to  the  BOCES  Special 
Education  Director.    However,  the  Director  was  tenured.    The  Director 
described  the  program: 

We  have  a  quality  program.    We  are  a  \^ndor  of  services,  iiot  an 
institution.    We  must  keep  the  program  more  vital  and  inncpvative 
than  your  average  school  district  could.    If  a  school  district 
or  combined  school  districts  can  give  as  good  a  program  cheaper, 
!  then  they  deserve  to  do  it.    I'd  like  to  see  a  voucher  system. 

Have  this  go  private  and  parents  pay  directly  with  vouchers. 
The  pressure  on  us  keeps  the  program  vital. 
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The  original  perspective  of  this  program  was  an  alternative  to 
the  state  schools.    In  the  cascade  of  services  BOCES  offers 
one  option.    BOCES  offers  self-contained  classes  as  well  as 
integrative  classes.    What  we  do  not  have  «e  resource  rooms. 
New  York  State  law  prohibits  resource  rooms  by  BOCES.    We  :try 
to  do  something  better  for  school  districts  without  programs. 
L       We've  got  to  have  good  programs  to  make  It  attractive  f or ^school 
districts  to  pay  BOCES  the  money.    We've  got  to  do  It  not  .only 

-  better  but  also  at  a  price  that  school  districts  couldn  t  do 

-  themselves.    We  can't  do  all  things  better.  Th«%"%^° 
districts  who  found  that  kids  did  better  In  their  local  schools 
with  an  Itinerant  teacher. 

The  supervisor  visits  the  Sherwood  program  one  day  a  week.  Sherwood 
was  the  first  of  three  schools  to  have  the  deaf  education  program.  (The 
other  schools  are  Eastport  Junior  High  and  Westport  Senior  High.)  For 
the  two  years  that  Sherwood  was  the  only  school,  the  supervisor  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  program  five  days  a  week.    The  first  supervisor  was 
a  certified  deaf  education  teacher  as  well  as  a  speech  pathologist.  The 
present  supervisor,  a  speech  pathologist,  has  no  background  in  deaf 
education. 

The  deaf  education  staff  commented  on  the  supervision  of  the  Sherwood 


program: 
Th 

know  the  teachers. 


The  supervisor  is  here  only  one  day  a  week  because  she  has  other 
progrL  to  supervise.    She  doesn't  know  the  kids.    She  doesn  t 
know  the  teachers. 

The  school  is  less  receptive  now  than  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
Wa  started  small,  with  two  teachers,  the  supervisor,  and  a 
teacher's  aide.    Tlie  supervisor  was  the  speech  therapist  and 
she  knew  each  student;  she  went  to  all  the  regular  classrooms 
^d  d?d  public  relations  work.    She  volunteered  to  go  to  class- 
„oms    imd  talk  about  deafness  and  went  into  many,  many  classes. 
She  ran  inservice  training  each  Fall  before  classes  began,  for 

:         iyonrwh^wanted  to  come.    She  taught  sign  classes  and  several 

1         teachers  participated. 

-         The  program  is  much  bigger.    When  we  started    the  supervisor 

was  not  only  an  administrator  but  could  sub  for  a  teacher  if  one 
w?  sJck,- because  she  was  also  a  certified  deaf  ed  teacher.  She 
did  inservice  and  P.R.  with  regular  teachers. 

All  teachers  don't  kno«  that  they  could  use  the  ^"t^'^f  ^^J^ 
Roes  with  the  deaf  kid  as  an  aide,  a  team  teacher,  a  disciplinarian 
l^oSer  kids  as  well.    The  supervisor  should  go  around  and  do 
P.R.  work. 
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Personal  Insights 
Least  Restrictive  Environment 

From  the  beginning,  I  have  been  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Deaf 
Sducatlon  Program  at  Sherwood.    The  teachers  In  the  past,  as  well  as  the 
xurrent  staff  lnqpress  me  as  creative,  coiiq)etent,  and  caring.    The  program, 
begun  as  an  alternative  to  residential  schools,  was  a  radical  step  at  the 
time  of  Its  Inception. 

Comments  from  regtilar  teachers  who  have  malnstreamed  have  been 

uniformly  positive  about  the  experience.    When  asked  why  some  of  their 

colleagues  avoid  mains t reaming,  their  responses  were: 

I  think  there  Is  a  lack  of  preparation  for  mains t reaming. 
Teachers  are  fearful.    It  has  come  too  fast.    Teachers  are 
afraid  of  physically  handicapped  students  because  they  fear 
failure.    Some  have  refused  because  of  fear.    They  don't  know 
how  easy  It  Is.    But  teachers  can  find  other  students.  I 
group  my  desks  In  clusters  of  four.    The  other  three  In  my 
deaf  student's  cluster  learned  basic  signs  to  help  her. 
Some  teachers  fear  that  regular  students  will  be  denied. 

Others,  particularly  the  special  area  teachers,  (art,  phys  ed, 
music)  who  have  had  all  the  deaf  students  and  therefore  more  familiarity, 
stressed  the  "sameness  in  kids."    Where  no  one  of  the  regular  ed  teachers 
mentioned  it,  I  observed  a  pattern  of  possessiveness  among  the  deaf  ed 
teachers,  which,  I  believe  is  inhibitive  to  the  deaf  student's  integration. 
Also,  among  the  deaf  ed  teachers,  is  an  attitude  of  "specialness"  in  their 
training  that  sets  them  apart  • 
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Momentum  has  gathered,  and  more  and  more  regular  ed  teachers  are 

\  gaining  enough  confidence  to  accept  disabled  students.    As  one  teacher 

said,  **My  kids  learned  more  because  of  the  deaf  students.    But:  this  news 

^hasn't  got  aroixnd  yet."  ^ 

-         Yet,  the  ultimate  question  is,  '*Can  profoundly  deaf  students  be  main- 

streamed  in  their  neighborhood  schools?**    I  began  my  observational  visits 

to  Sherv/ood  pondering  that  question  with  great  ambivalence.    I  now  am  no 

longer  ambivalent.    My  answer  is  "yes'*. 

In  the  Fall  of  1980,  the  parents  of  a  six  year  old  deaf  student  in 

Primary  I  requested  that  their  daughter  attend  her  neighborhood  school. 

(the  family  was  featured  in  a  recent  newspaper  article.)    The  mother  was 

reported  as  saying: 

The  family  was  satisfied  at  first  with  the  *deaf  education* 
provided  by  BOCES  staff  at  Sherwood.    As  time  vent  on,  we 
saw  that  our  daughter  needed  more  of  a  challenge.    We  felt 
that  challenge  would  be  offered  if  our  daughter  was  able  to 
attend  classes  with  children  with  normal  hearing.    Unfortxmately , 
the  school  personnel  did  not  agree  and  so  there  was  a  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Handicapped.    A  hearing  officer 
was  called  in.    He  recommended  that  our  daughter  be  placed  in 
her  neighborhood  school  with  help  from  an  interpretutor  and 
resource  teacher.    This  was  rejected  by  the  district  because 
officials  said  there  was  no  specialist  for  the  deaf  available 
and  the  district  couldn't  provide  one  for  a  single  pupil.  To 
this  we  say  that  the  school  district  is  paying  to  send  our  daughter 
to  another  district  and  the  cost  of  hiring  a  resource  teacher  would 
be  less. 

The  parents  have  been  forced  to  sue  their  school  district  based  on 
the  violations  of  federal  law  which  provides  for  an  educational  setting  in 
"the  least  restrictive  setting*'.    They  hope  that  this  litigation  **will 
^benefit  other  parents  who  are  faced  with  the  same  prol^lems.'* 

In  recent  weeks    I  had  lunch  with  two  women  and  their  teenage  daughters 
who  are  deaf.   'Both  these  parents  were  among  the  leaders  who  &itruggled  for 
the  creation  of  the  deaf  education  program  at  Sherwood  as  an  alternative  to 
the  residential  schools  which  their  daughters  previously  attended.  They 
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were  both  very  pleased  with  Sherwood  and  now  their  daughters  are  In  high 

school.    One  of  these  mothers,  both  of  whom  mllltantly  support  the  above 

mentioned  parents  who  are  suing  their  home  sdiool  district,  stated: 

If  I  knew  then  what  I  know  now  I  would  have  Insisted  wlth^^my 
school  district  that  my  daughter  go  to  her  neighborhood  school 
:        with  her  siblings  and  neighbors.    She  has  very  limited  ties 

where  we  live.    Her  peers  In  the  BOCES  high  school  program  all 
live  many  miles  from  each  other  which  makes  It  difficult  to 
socialize  with  her  high  school  friends.    It's  too  late  for  my 
daughter »  but  I  strongly  support  the  younger  families. 


Inservlce  Training  for  Regular  Education  Teachers 
A  common  thread  among  the  regular  ed  teachers  was  their  stressing 
the  necessity  of  Inservlce  training  on  deaf  education.    The  physical  ed 
teacher  stated,  '*We  rebelled  and  refused  to  have  deaf  kids  in  our  classes 
until  they  gave  us  some  Inservlce." 
Another  teacher: 

I  was  among  the  first  teachers  to  mainstream,  and  in  the 
beginning  we  had  a  general  meeting  on  sign  language  and 
deafness.    This  niight  be  a  good  thing  to  do  every  year.  I 
would  say  that  the  essential  points  to  stress  are  (1)  attitude 
of  teachers,  and  (2)  preparation  of  the  hearing  students. 

From  a  special  area  teacher: 

I  would  say  that  attitude  is  the  biggest  factor.    If  you  can 
open  people's  heads  to  seeing  that  kids  are  the  same  whether 
they're  deaf,  blind,  or  purple,  it's  half  the  battle.  But 
we've  got  to  keep  plugging  at  our  teachers.    They're  scared 
that  they're  going  to  look  like  failures.    You've  got  to  show 
them  that  these  kids  are  not  THOSE  kids  but  OUR  kids.  This 
can't  be  one  year  on,  one  year  off.    There  has  got  to  be 
regular  inservlce. 

~        Repeatedly,  I  found  regular  and  deaf  ed  teachers  using  the  expression, 
"Tilere  has  got  to  be  more  P.R.".    They  felt  strongly  thkt  teachers  who 
were  unfamiliar  with  deafness  had  to  be  coached,  had  to  be  informed,  had 
to  be  encouraged,  and  had  to  meet  deaf  adults  so  they  coiild  imagine  the 
potential  of  deaf  students. 
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Flnally^  the  words  of  one  of  the  deaf  ed  teachers  who  I  believe 
could  be  as  effective  In  teaching  her  colleagues  as  she  is  in  instructing 

her  deaf  students:  - 

*  -  4 

"      I  love  teaching  deaf  kids.    In  them  I  find  great  imagination. 

It's  almost  as  though  their  imaginations  are  more  fertile  because 
they're  not  encumbered  by  all  the  stimuli  that  hearing  people  have 
as  a  daily  diet.    I  find  that  so  often  normal  kids  fit  into  the 
mold.    They  conform  to  the  culture  and  as  a  citizen.    Deaf  kids 
don't  have  the  mold.    They  have  so  much  to  teach  the  world. 
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IF  Ijm::stre/'*/:g  is  the  ansotr, 

VTIAT  IS  IrlE  QUESTION: 


The  Puzzle  of  Integrating  a  High  School 
Class  of  AuCistic  Students 


Phil  Ferguson 


Rir 


picture  puzzles  po,  ii  ir      lar^.   one*    Matt  \'ork<   on  it  intently* 


^fnc^udibly.     Tne  jigc:n\:  puzzle  hor  lid  vith  the  picture  of  a  fall  landscape 
'leans  against  the  well  at  the  back  of  the  table.     In  front  of  it  looks  as 
though  the  sare  picture  bad  fallen,  shattered  into  hundreds  of  cardboard 
shards*     Oranges,  yellows,  brov-ns,  all  of  the  autumnal  hues  splotched  al  out 
on  odd^shaped  pieces  of  curves  and  knobs. 

Matt  stares  at  the  just  begun  jigsa\:  puzzle.    He  picks  up  one  piece 
and  turns  it  quickly  round  and  round  with  his  fingers.     His  actions  seem  to 
speak  vitb  an  eloquent  ambivalence  \*hicli  Matt  cannot  say  in  v:ords.  "It 
must  fit  together.     The  piece  belongs  sone\:here.    Or  is  rvy  persistence 
misplaced?     I've  fit  so  few  together  so  far.    But  I  have  -fit  a  fev;.  1 
found  a  corner  tbiere,  and  several  pieces  of  sky.    More  will  coire." 

As  I  watch  his  silent  struggle,  I  find  myself  thinking  more  about  Matt. 
He  is  one  of  six  students  in  the  class.    All  are  labeled  as  severely  autistic. 
Hov-  do  they  fit  together?    There  arc  over  a  thousand  other  students  at  the 
high  school  which  Matt  and  his  clarsr.atcs  attend.    Isliere  and  hor  do  they  hock 
up  \-ith  Matt?    Then  there  are  ::atl's  teacher,  the  principal,  the  rest  of  the 
faculty.    How  do  they  color  Matt's  life?    Are  all  of  the  pieces  there?  How 
mudi  of  Matt's  puzzle  has  been  finished?    And  where  the  hell  is  the  picture 
on  the  box  lid  showing  what  it  should  look  like  when  done? 
;        Perhaps  I  have  belabored  the  puzzle  analogy.     It  suggests  to  re  a 
useful  perspective,  however,  for  understanding  how  the  integration  of  Ilatt 
and  his  classmates  is  and  is  not  working.    This  class  of  six  severely  autistic 
teenagers  is  new  to  Hutton  High  School  this  year.     It  is  the  first  tir.e  that 
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students  as  severely  cognitive]}'  di^aLltd  l    ?'  it  cttc:  Jjc'  I  utton. 

Throughout  my  observationr.  of  this,  class  and  intcrvicv^  vit.>  l^os-c  associateJ 
with  it,  the  one    persistent  thene  was  "U'eVe  not  fin:'^^liuu  heic>-jvet." 
Conclusions  were  tentative.    Progress  vas  juxtaposed  \-it')  niv'  c^i  remaining! 
problems.    Remeinbering  how  things  had  been  before  vas  ccrnon.     1r  ere  was  a 
sense  of  incompleteness  about  the  class  and  its  integ:..tiri   i:  :  ,   t  :e  tXov  o: 
the    high  school.     The  incompleteness  appeared  more  br::c  t:  cr.  n  c  normal 
efforts  to  fine  tune  a  program  while  maintaining  its  c  rr^ri  ri:  .-cture  and 
organization.    Agreement  on  the  final  gor!  was  not  clt:]^   rr^  c-:.  No 
one  seemed  sure  they  were  all  working  on  the  sane  puz?/^, , 

All  of  this  makes  an  evaluation  of  Matt's  class  r.u"^  difficult.  The 
deficiencies  in  the  nature  and  degree  of  integrated  progranin:inr  for  Matt  and 
the  others  are  easily  discovered.    Mel,  the  class'  teacher,  quicVly  acknow- 
ledges them.    But  a  snapshot  judgement  of  the  program's  succcs*^  or  failure 
is  too  limited.    The  transitional,  groping  character  of  the  prograr*  make  the 
history,  the    process  and  the  future  as  important  as  the  details  of  Matt's 
day  at  the  time  I  observed.    Hov7  the  people  at  Hutton  l!i£*:;  z.ri  sclving  the 
puzzle  is  more  informative  than  how  much  of  the  solution  they  have  found. 

Pieces  of  the  Puzzle 

The  Students  and  Teachers 

You  need  a  feeling  for  who  Matt,  his  classmates,  ard  h:F  tc-rchers  are 
before  their    past  and  future  can  be  appreciated.    This  requires  Kore  than  a 
one  paragraph  description  of  the  class.    You  can't  asV  the  students  how  they 
feel  about  their  new  school,  or  the  typical  students  who  so^ctines  stare  in 
the  halls,  or  the  new  requirements  and  risks.    You  car't  ask  be^Muse  they 
can't  say.    But  you  can  imagine  how  it  must  be  puzzling  for  thet,  too. 
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Occasionally,  as  I  vatched  the  students  -  in  the  lunch  room,  a  sliop 
class,  or  ju^t    walking  dovTi  the  long  corridors  at  Hutton  -  I  would  be 
reminded  that  it  vcsn't  inanimate  shapes  that  adults  were  moving ^about  to 
see  who  fit  where.    These  puzzle  pieces  were  fitting  themselves,  :?n,  finding 
ipom  for  their  own  odd  behavioral  bumps  and  curves.    We  never  just  "dainstreani" . 
Ve  mains trcan  students,  people.    They  need  to  be  seen  and  felt  as  helping  to 
find  their  own  solutions. 

Mel  and  John,  the  teacher  and  teacher's  assistant  respectively,  are 
important  too,  of  course.    Both  are  short,  unassuming  ir.en.    And  the  class 
does  depend  on  them    for  much  of  its  tone  and  structure.    Their  planning 
and  perforr.ance  at  the  high  school  has  been  crucial  to  the  program's  success. 
But  they  can  speak  for  themselves  when  I  describe  the  histor>^. 

The  six  students  in  class  range  between  fourteen  and- seventeen  years 

old.    All  of  the  students  have  been  taught  by  Mel  for  several  years  (last 

year  was  an  exception).    He  knows  first  hand  how  each  of  them  has  changed. 

Mel  describes  his  students  as  being  in  the  lower  half  of  the  functional 

range  for  autistic  children  in  general. 

It's  a  pretty  lo\^  functioning  class.    I've  certainly  worked 

wit\  kids  labeled  autistic  who  were  much  higher  functioning. 

Lorna  is  the  highest  functioning  student  in  this  class.     If  there 

is  such  a  thing  as  an  average  autistic  kid,  then  Lorna  would  probably 

be  at  that  level. 

Lorna  is  a  tall,  buxom  black  girl  with  a  toothy  snile  almost  always  on 
her  face.    Although  she  says  very  little  spontaneously,  she  seems  to  under- 
stand almost  everything  said  to  her.    Along  ^^-^th  Matt,  she  is  the  most 
independent  and  obsenrant  of  the  students.    During  the  times  I^-cbserved, 
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for  instance.  Lorna  vap  the  only  .-ludcnt  to  cr-e  over  to  me  and  say  "hi". 
It  vas  only  once,  and  in  the  Mdcnc  of  gym  cl.-,  s.  but  it  was  the  only 
verbal  communication  any  of  the  Ftudcnts  initlr.ted  with  me.  :^ 
L..    Loma  often  finishes  the  worr.  samples  us-:.'  in  class  with  tin^e  to 
Spare.    On  such  occasions  her  favrrite  activiry  is  listening  to  music  on 
the  record  player  at  the  front  of  the  room.    5  e  will  go  to  the  phonograph, 
choose  an  album,  and  put  it  on.  all  independently.    Occasionally.  Kel  has 
to  remind  her  to  put  the  needle  do>:n.    Mel  la-.-hingly  mentioned  how  they 
are  trying  to  broaden  Lorna' s  tarte  in  music.    She  would  customarily  sort 
through  a  stack  of  ten  or  twelve  albums  and  always  choose  the  same  one:  The 
Platcers.    While  I  vas  there,  Lorna's  taste,  to  Mel's  relief,  had  expanded 
to  also  include  the  "Shaft"  movie  music. 

Loma  does  have  some  of  the  noticeable  autistic  behaviors.    One  hand 
is  often  at  her  ear  and  she  will  rock  while  caking  quiet  noises.    Her  smile 
has  that  frozen  quality  of  an  expression  unchanged  regardless  of  the  situation. 

Almost  eighteen.  Matt  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  class.    He  is  a  good 

sized  (5-10  or  so),  well-built,  handsome  fellow.    In  many  ways  his  overt 

behavior  is  the  least  bizarre  or  noticeably  different  of  the  class.  Matt 

is  a  hard  worker  to  the  point  of  compulsiveness .    He  becomes  noticeably 

bothered  if  asked  to  switch  activities  for  some  reason  before  a  task  is 

completed.    Matt  is  also  the  only  student  who  still  lives  in  an  institution, 

a  fact  which  is  no  small  source  of  irritation  to  Mel. 

You  want  to  see  what  an  institution  can  do  to  a  capable  person. 
i        Matt's  a  perfect  example.    He  is  so  reluctant  to  do  things 
^        spontaneously.    He's  learned  not  to  do  anything  unless  told. 
Sometimes  he'll  want  to  do  something  so  bad,  and  it  will  be 
something  perfectly  harmless  like  stopping  in  the  hall  far  a  drink 
of  water.    But  instead  of  just  doing  it  he'll  just  get  ag^tatad  and 
look  for  me  or  John.    Or  in  class  he  might  start  rocking,-;but  never 
call  out  for  attention.    He'll  just  sit  there  and  get  frustrated 
until  one  of  us  notices.    It's  really  a  shame.    He's  such  a  reliable 
and  capable  kid.    It's  almost  like  you  have  to  force  him  to  enjoy 
himself. 
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If  given  the  direction,  Matt  can  go  independently  an^'v-here  he  needs 
to  in  the  school.    Me],  for  example,  often  gives  Matt  the  key  to  the 
classroom  and  lets  him  go  back  early  from  lunch.    Not  a  short  walk.  As 
with  Loma,  Matt  understands  almost  everything  said  to  him.    He  "also  has 
some  good  expressive  language,  but  speaks  so  softly  that  you  can  barely 
hear  him. 

With  his  skills,  ability  to  observe  and  imitate,  and  generally 
reticent  behavior.  Matt  has  been  the  easiest  student  for  Mel  to  integrate 
into  several  typical  classes. 

Bob  is  a  tall  skinny  boy  who  is  sixteen  years  old.    He  is  the 
quietest  of  the  class,  as  far  as  making  sounds.    Bob's  face  is  usually 
expressionless.    He  has  few  of  the  odd  perseverative  hand  movements  of 
some  of  the  other  students. 

Bob  counts  out  loud  with  a  slow,  deliberate  speech  that  needs  to 
be  cued  often.    Unlike  Loma  and  Matt,  Bob  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
sight  word  skills.    And  Bob  is  less  adept  than  Loma  and  Matt  at 
learning  from  models. 

An  example  of  the  comparative  learning  rates  occurred  once  while 
I  was  watching  the  class  in  the  weight  training  room.    More  on  a  whim 
than  anything  else,  John  decided  to  try  and  get  Matt  and  Bob  to  jump 
rope.    John  modeled  how  and  then  had  the  two  boys  try.    After  a  few 
false  starts.    Matt  was  making  slow  but  successful  efforts  at  swinging 
the  rope  around  and  timing  his  jump.    Bob,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less 
successful:    not  jumping,  forgetting  to  swing  the  rope,  and  other  mishaps. 

One  envisioned  Matt  being  able  to  jump  rope  fairly  soon  if  the  task 
was  worked  on.    For  Bob  the  complexity  of  the  action  seemed  much  more 
baffling.    One  sensed  that  several,  much  more  structured  steps  would 
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need  to  be  established  first.    But,  while  taVitir,  lonrer,  leaining  the 
skill  still  seemed  possible.  :^ 

Fred  is  the  -01117  student  who  still  demonstrates  any  aggres&iye 
l4havior.    The  behavior  is  episodic  in  nature,  but  is  more  troublesome 
because  the  incidents  occur  most  often  outside  the  classroom.  Mel 
was  working  hard  during  my  visits  to  isolate  the  incidents  so  as  to 
better  determine  what  precipitated  them. 

I  should  not  exaggerate  this.    Fred  is  not  a  large  boy,  even  for 
fourteen.    And  the  episodes  in  question  consist  mainly  of  striking 
out,  kicking    or  hitting,  but  not  with  vicious  or  really  dangerous 
force.    As  Mel  described  it: 

Actually,  you  see  worse  stuff  in  the  halls  here  every  day. 
^  People  beating    on  each  other.    And  that's  between  friends. 

The  trouble  is  Fred  isn't  selective  about  who  he  strikes  out 
at  when  he  does  it.    It's  more  dangerous  for  him,  really. 
In  that  he  might  pick  the  wrong  person  some  time. 

Fred  does  all  right,  usually,  as  long  as    he  and  his  hands  are 
both  kept  occupied.    When  he  is  'tuning  out',  as  John  referred  to  it, 
Fred  is  calm  but  flicks  his  fingers  in  front  of  his  eyes,  and  chuckles. 
If  not  reminded  by  John  or  Mel,  Fred  often  walks  do^m  the  halls  this 
way.    He  stares  at  his    fingers,  laughs,  seems    oblivious  to  where  he 
is  going,  but  seldom  runs    into  anyone  even  when  the  halls  are  crowded, 

Fred  has  some  of  the  best  expressive  language  skills,  but  often 
ioes  not  use  them  well.    What  speech  therapists  call  "pragmatic  speech" 
is  where  Fred  falls  down.    You  can  hear  him  at  his  desk  carrying  on  an 
elaborate,  articulate  conversation,  but  completely  irrelevant  t-o  the 
time  and  place.    "Go  to  bed  and  be  quiet.    Goddamn  it,  go  to  bed". 
At  other  times,  in  the  cafeteria  line  for  one,  Fred  can  tell  the  server 
what  food  he  wants,  respond  to  questions,  and  do  it  all  in  very 
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understandable  speech.  In  short,  Tred  is  probtiMy  tic  r-  t  unpredictable 
of  the  students* 

Danielle  and  Josh  are  the  two  lowest  functioning  students  ill  class* 
They  are  both  fourteen  but  are  even  smaller  than  Fred.    Their  de^lfs 
axe'  the  only  two  in  the  class  that  are  placed  close  together*  While 
the  other  four  students  often  work  independently  on  the  assembly  tasks, 
Josh  and  Danielle  usually  need  Mel  or  John  with  them  to  keep  them  working 
on  their  less  complicated  Jobs. 

Perhaps  because  I  remembered  similar  feelings  of  my  own  as  a  teacher, 
I  think  I  detected  a  slightly  greater  pride  and  pleasure  in  Mel  with  the 
progress  made  by  Josh  and  Danielle  over  the    years  he  has  knovm  them. 
The  sense  is  not  that  Josh  and  Danielle ^s  relative  status  has  changed 
to  surpass  the  other  students.    Rather,  it  is  the  teacher's  instinct 
that  "With  these  two,  the  small  gains  are  even  more  cherished".  One's 
work  with  them,  and  their  own  efforts  are  even  more  crucial,  not  less 
60,  because  of  the  starting  point* 

One  afternoon,  after  Danielle  had  missed  her  bus,  leaving  Mel  to 

take  her  home  on  his  own,  he  recounted  their  history  together* 

When  I  first  got  her  she  was  straight  out  of  Troy  (a  large, 
infamous  state  institution  for  the  retarded),  and  it  was 
incredible.    It  was  literally  like  a  wild  animal  in  a  cage. 
She  never  stood  still.    She  was  constantly  running  around  the 
room,  screaming,  pulling  huge  clumps  of  her  hair  out.  No 
communication  at  all,  no  toileting  skills,  no  eye  contact, 
no  eating  skills.    (This  was  about  seven  years  ago.) 

Mel  told    of  a  similar  if  less  dramatic  change  in  Josh.    It  was  after  a 

s^ene  in  class  wiiere  Josh  had  spit  on  the  floor  and  been  taken  by  Mel 

>^  »^ 

through  an  elaborate  clean-up  procedure.  ~ 
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You  have  to  undcrstnnd  what  Josh's  behavior  used  to  be 
like.    Three  thing?  characterised  his  acting  out.  He 
would  take  his  shocn  off,  scratch  and  spit.    Now  we  have 
him  down  to  just  spitting.    So  there  really  has  been  a  lot 
of  progress.    Sor.e  times  he'll  go  two  or  three  days  straight 
without  spitting  at  all. 


-  -     Now,  Danielle  lives  with  foster  family  and  is  a  slender  attractive 

girl  who  is  eager  to  please.    And  Josh,  who  has  always  lived  at  home, 

is  usually  mild  mannered  as  Mel  says.    A  little  whining  sometimes,  but 

no  real  resistance  unless  the  situation  is  new  or  unpleasant  (e.g.,  barber's 

clippers).    With  both,  only  remnants  of  the  former  wild  behavior  can  still 

be  seen. 

Mel  and  John  communicate  vith  Danielle  with  signs.    I  counted 
around  five  or  six  which  Danielle  used  regularly.    She  understands 
fifteen  or  twenty.    She  is  happy ^  curious,  and  occasionally  manipulative. 
Mel  frets  sometimes  that  the  skills  Danielle  has  aren't  used  at  home  as 
much  as  they  could  be.    "She  spends  a  lot  of  time  just  watching  T.V., 
pulling  her  hair,  and  sucking  her  thumb".    But  Mel  also  feels  that  the 
setting  is  an  incomparable  improvement  over  Danielle's  institutional 
life.    He  works  with  the  foster  mother  in  a  low  pressure  way. 

Josh's  mom  has  been  much  more  involved  over  the  years.  Mel's 
concern,  in  fact,  is  thct  the    mother  may  be  at  the  point  where  a  break 
Is  necessary.    There  are  several  other  children  at  hore,  and  the  fatigue 
of  years  of  attention  to  Josh's    needs  and  demands  is  beginning  to  crush 
instead  of  just  erode  the  mother's  energy.    Josh  is  no^^^  spending  weekends 

T 

at  a  group  home  near  his  fcmily.    He  is  scheduled  for  a  full  time  switch 
in-  the  near  future.  '- , 
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In  class »  Josh  ir.  the  nopcr,  the  *'sad  sacl".    lie  moves  slowly, 
(  droopy-eyed,  through  the  activities.    Almost  any  physical  activity  is 

viewed  with  disdain  by  Josh.    Mel  and  John  push  him  to  exert  himself. 
Ijben  allowed  as  a  reward,  Josh  likes  most  of  all  to  play  with  a*6^t  of 
keys,  quietly  entranced  with  their  jangling  and  shapes.    Mel  says,  "At 
least  I  have  him  ^'self^-stiming*  for  something  I  want,  rather  than  for 
just  anything." 
The  History 

Students  are  not  the  only  people  who  change  and  develop  over  time. 
So  do  teachers.    Even  administrators.    And  the  programs  that  all  three 
of  these  groups  are  associated  with  have  stories  to  tell  as  well.  At 
least,  the  good  ones  do.    The  history  of  how  Matt*s  class  came  to  be 
at  Button  is    also  vital  to  understanding  its  problems  and^its  strengths. 
What  has  happened  to  Mel  and  the  students  over  the  past  five  years,  and 
what  has  happened  at  Hutton  High  before  they  arrived  constitute  a  large 
part  of  this  puzzle. 
"Discovering"  Autism 

Six  years  ago  there  were  no  students  like  Matt  and  Loma,  much  less 
Josh  and    Danielle,  at  Hutton.    There  were  no  such  students  at  any  public 
school  in  town.    Mel  and  several  of  his  current  students  were  just  beginning 
their  association  in  the  local  ARC  school.    Mel  talked  with  me  at  length 
about  how  the  changes  started.    He  tells  the  story    better  than  I  could. 

I     It  started  at  the  ARC  in  1975.    What  happened  was  that  I  and 
Z     several  other  teachers    at  the  school  who  had  vhat  you  would 
now  call  TMR  classes  repeatedly  told  the  administration  that 
we  each  had  one  or  two  kids  who  showed  autistic  characteristics. 
Usually  we  had  ten  or  twelve  kids    in  each  class,  and  the  tfuCistic 
kids  just  wdren*t  benefiting  from  being    in  that  large  a  grbop. 
So  we  got  together    and  got  some  parents  together  atid  put  a 
little  pressure    on  the  administration,  and  also  on  the  county » 
because  that  was  where  the  money  came  from. 
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Well,  they  got  the  class  set  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  tlie 
teacher.    I  didn't  know  anything  about  autism  then  but  I  said 
(  'Okay,  1*11  try  it.*    I  thought  maybe  we  could  start  off  and 

get  somehwere  with  it.    Unfortunately,  the  psychologist  they 
had  hired  to  help  start  the  program  left  before  September. i 
So  come  Fall,  I  was  really  groping.    I  kept  pushing  the  ARC. 
L.,    to  fill  the  position,  to  get  someone  in  there  with  ire  who  Kid 
:  ^    some  experience  with  autistic  kids.    Finally  they  got  Danny. 


Danny  is  an  important  person  in  the  development  of  the  class. 
Both  he  and  Mel  came  over  to  the  public  school  system  later.  Danny 
remains  a  consultant  for  Mel*s  class  as  a  school  psychologist.  He 
visits  the  class  one  morning  a  week,  and  Mel  still  uses  him  for 
support  and  advice.    Their  working  relationship  seems  much  closer  than 
that  regularly  seen  between  a  teacher  and  the  school  psychologist. 

Danny  does  not  look  or  talk  like  a  typical  school  psychologist. 
He  has  long  hair  and  a  full  unkept  black  beard.    His  attire  tends  to  be 
very  casual^  running  toward  flannel  shirts  and  blue  jeans  or  cords.  He 
is  a  very  political  person.    When  I  asked  him  what  he  would  look  for 
if  he  were  hiring  a  new  teacher  for  disabled  kids  he  answered,  **idealogy 
first".    Danny  sees  education  as,  most  importantly,  a  part  of  a  larger 
political  philosophy. 

Mel  described  how  his  association  with  Danny  began: 

The  ARC  didn*t  want  to  hire    Danny  because  of  the  way  he  looked. 
But  I  was  on  the  interview  committee  and  said,  *Look,  if  this 
guy  has  some  of  the  answers  that  we  need,  then  don't  worry  about 
what  he  looks  like.    Close  your  eyes  and  hire  him.'    So  it  worked 
out  well.    Danny  was  able  to  give  me  structure  I  needed.  When 
I  look  back  on  it  now,  it  wasn't  much  at  all.    But  it  helped  us 
:     to  get  through  the  first  year  and  then  we  built  on  that.    I  guess 
7^     the  big  thing  we  did  that  year  was  to  toilet  train  all  the  kids. 


Making  the  Jump  to  Public  School  j  ' 

Mel*s  program,  with  several  of  the  same  students  he  has  now  as 
well  as  others,  continued  at  the  private,  segregated  ARC  school  for 
three  years.    Mel  tried  to  refer  some  of  the  students  out  to  their  home 
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districts  but  kept  getting  rejections.    ARC  was  the  '^curping  ground" 
for  the  severely  autistic  kids  and  the  separate  school  districts  kept 
refusing  the  referrals  because  they  lacked  any  programs  for  those 

students.  -"-^ 

•A  * 

Danny  and  Mel  finally  approached  the  big  city  school  district 

with  the  proposal  to  start  a  public  school  program.    To  Mel's  surprise, 

the  school  district  was  receptive  to  the  idea.    He  attributes  the 

receptivity,  ironically,  to  the  pressure  created  by  another  private, 

but  integrated,  program  for  autistic  children  which  had  started  the  year 

after  his  class.    The  school,  called  Open  School,  was  affiliated  with 

the  University  in  the  city  and  at  that  time  had,  to  Mel's  mind,  students 

from  a  different,  more  educated  middle  class  background.    Equally  important, 

the  Open  School  only  vent  up  to  age  seven  or  eight.    After  that,  other 

programs  would  have  to  be  found  for  the  children  attending  the  school. 

Mel  gave  me  his  perception  of  what  happened. 

The  thing  was,  the  parents  of  the  class  over  at  ARC  were  not 
very  vocal.    Except  for  Josh's  mother,  they  were  pretty  nich 
people  who  were  having  a  real  hard  time  making  ends  meet. 
They  just  didn't  have  it  all  together.    And  they  weren't  the 
kind  of  people  who  were  going  to  go  out  and  push  for  services. 
But  over  at  Open  School  you  had  a  group  of    parents  who  were 
really  gung  ho.    People  who  were  really  going  to  push  to  sec 
that  their  kids  got  the  right  kind  of  program  after  they  left 
Open  School.    Well,  I  think  the  district  was  really  intimidated 
by  the  Open  School  model  of  full  integration,  and  by  these 
parents  who  weren't  going  to  take  no  for  an  answer.    So  I  think 
they  decided  'Well,  before  we  go  whole  hog  with  this  model, 
let's  get  a  self  contained  class  started  first.' 

Of    course,  as  with  most  programs  in  this  district,  it  was 
i       thrown  together  at  the    last  minute.    They  hired  Danny  in  July 
J-       and  me  in  August,  1978.    We  quickly  got  our  act  together  and 
V       just  moved  the  class  over  to  The  John  School  (an  elementat^' 
school).  rl^ 

Mel  and  Danny  made  efforts  over  the  next  two  years  at  The  John  School 
to  decrease  gradually  the  amount  of  segregation  their  self  contained  class 
still  had.    The  classroom  was  moved  nearer  the  older  grades  after  first 
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beinj;  in  among  the  younger  student'  .    Four  of  the  six  studcrtr,  nov^  vith 


Kcl  at  Hutton  were  In  this  class  at  The  John  School.    So  even  then,  the 
students  were  too  old  to  be  in  an  elementary  school.    But,  as  I>anny  put 
It,  "We  were  tryinr  to  infiltrate  a  building,  to  get  more  and  ijpfe 
Acceptance 

The  '79- '80  school  year  saw  arother  big  change  for  Mel  and  for  the 

school.    Given  the  history,  it  has  relevance  to  understanding  Mel's  style 

and  procedure.    And  it  is  not  without  irony.    Mel  tells  it. 

See,  in  '79  waj:  when  they  brought  the  Open  School  model  over 
to  The  John  School.    The  only  trouble  was  that  the  teacher  who 
came  over  fror.  Open  School,  too,  had  some  real  problems. 

She  had  no  trouble  with  the  special  kids,  well,  nothing  she 
couldn't  have  dealt  with.    But  she  couldn't  handle  the  regular 
street-wise  kids.    Open  School  had  typical  kids,  but  they 
weren't  typical  kids.    At  least  not  the  typical  kids  you  get 
mixed  in  at  The  John  School.    The  kids  just  really  intimidated 
her  and  sort  of  took  over  the  class.    It  was  sad.    She  had 
pictured  herself  in  that  sort  of  role  and  It  just  didn't  work 
out.    She  had  to  leave  just  for  her  own  mental  health. 

So  anyway,  the  principals  asked  me  to  take  over  this  integrated 
class.    It  was  a  big  change  because  I  had  never  worked  with 
regular  kids  before.    So  anyvay,  I  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
the  class,  because  I  had  been  in  there  to  observe.    I  went  in 
with  a  real  tcugh  guy  attitudt  to  regain  control  of  the  class. 
And  I  was  at  least  able  to  make  it  go  for  a  year. 

Hutton  at  Last;    A  flatter  of  Principle 

One  can  easily  imagine  Mel  having  stayed  with  the  integrated  class. 
It  was  a  model  prograr,  perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
And  Mel  had  made  it  ro  for  a  year.    But  the  development  of  the  self- 
contained  class  was  also  continuing. 

Against  the  background  of  the  previous  five  years ^  it  is  easier 
IK>  appreciate  Danny's  and  Mel's  efforts  at  last  to  get  the  clasp^ 
established  at  Hutton.    It  also  becomes  increasingly  clear  how  liespite 
a  soft  spoken,  pragmatic  style,  Mel  is  able  to  discern  and  use  the 
politics  of  a  situation  if  he  thinks  it  will  help  put  more  of  the  puzzle 
^  together. 
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The  proposals  for  a  self  contained  class  of  severely  autistic 
students  at  Button  were  made  in  the  Spring  of  1980.    Mel  and  Danny 
had  seen  major  progress  in  school  district  services  to  autistic  children 
ov|r  the  last  three  years.    Indeed,  they  had  been  active  participaiits 
inlthat  process.    The  move  to  Hutton  was  seen  as  a  natural  and  needed 
continuation  of  the  process. 

However,  events  at  Hutton  had  also  changed  during  the  recent 
past.    To  understand  the  collaboration  of  the  staff  at  Hutton  with  Mel 
and  the  special  education  administrators,  it  is  useful  also  to  mention 
how  special  education  had  expanded  at  Hutton. 

One  of  the  earlier  case  studies  for  this  project  has  examined  the 
recent  history  of  Hutton  changing  character  (Bogdan,  "Walk  Across 
That  Stage").    I  will  only  summarize  that  description  here,-  and  add 
I  some  further  details  mentioned  during  my  observations. 

In  common  with  most  schools  over  the  past  five  years,  Hutton  has 
been  fighting  an  increasingly  difficult  battle  against  declining  enrollment 
And  at  the  same  tiiue  as  the  total  enrollment  decreased,  the  percentage  of 
Black  students  from  lower  income  families  increased.    A  former  priority 
and  pride  in  the  high  academic  achievements  of  its  students  has  of 
necessity  been  replaced  by  a  pressure  to  serve  the  different  needs  of 
a  different  type  of  student.    Discipline,  vocational  training,  remedial 
classes,  racial  tolerance  and  balance:    these  became  the  new  focus  of 
l^tton  High.    It  has  been  a  vicious  circle.    Hutton' s  staff  and  faculty 
4nt  to  maintain  or  regain  an  image  of  academic  quality  so  as  nqt  to 
lose   more  of  the  students  from  professional,  upwardly  mobile  families 
to  private  schools    and  suburbs.    But  the  school  must  also  serve  an 
expanding  non-academic  student  population,  if  just  to  maintain  tranquility 
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In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  principal  at  Ilutton,  Hank  Polsky, 
has  viewed  special  education  students  as  one  way  of  stabilizing  his 
population  base.  T 

^        Mr.  Polsky  also  had  other,  more  humanitarian  instincts,  oT^course. 

-But  the  numbers  game  had  to  be  played.    As  a  result,  approximately 
eighty  of  Mutton's  eleven  hundred  students  are  now  labeled  as  handicapped. 

But  there  have  been  problems,  too.    As  an  administrator,  Polsky  is 
concerned  that  his  school  be  seen  as  "one  that  works",  one  whose  programs 
are  successful.    Yet,  in  his  dealings  with  the  central  office  special 
education  staff,  Polsky  feels  he  has  not  been  supported.    He  has  taken  on 
special  classes  only  to  have    promised  staff  and  services  pulled  out 
from  under  him.    As  a  result,  Polsky  was  reluctant  when  the  proposal  to 
move  the  autistic  students  was  first  made  to  him. 

Mel's  description  of  the  events  is,  again,  clearer  than  mine  would 

be. 

Well,  I  was  on  the  planning  committee  last  year  that  worked 
on  the  move  over  here.    And  Polsky' s  first  reaction  was  'No 
way,  I  do       want  those  kids  here.'    I  think  in  his  heart  he's 
really  p      itive  to  special  ed  kids.    But  in  the  past  he's  been 
burned  I    the  special  ed  department.    He's  taken  programs  that 
he  thought  they  were  going  to  back,  and  then  they  didn't.  So 
I  think  he  was  taking  a  little  bit  different  approach,  like  a 
bargaining  position,  just  to  make  sure  that  they  followed 
through  on  their  commitments. 

Danny  was  somewhat  less  charitable  in  his  assessment  of  Polsky 's  initial 
opposition. 

We  finally  had  to  go  to  Freund  (the  superintendent)  and  he  more 
V       or  less  ordered  Polsky  to  take  the  class.    Of  course,  now  he 
•      seems  to  be  one  hundred  percent  behind  us.    He's  really  a 
\      success  oriented  guy  and  doesn't  want  problems  in  his  school. 

The  program  hasn't  caused  him  any  problems  so  now  he's  a  big 

supporter. 
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Even  with  tbe  class  set  to  po  into     llutton    in  September,  the 
(  concern  and  maneuverinp  did  not  stop.    The  styles  and  attitudes  of  Mel 

and  Mr*  Polsky  became  even  more  important*    It  was  the  coloring  of  the 
pwzrrle  pieces  now,  not  the    shapes,  that  had  to  match.    Again,  1^11 
let  "Mel  tell  the  story. 

I  knew  that  they  were  having  trouble  finding  a  teacher  for  this 
class.    I  knew  two  or  three  people  had  turned  down  the  job,  and 
I  was  really  worried  about  it.    The  class  was  coining  oyer  here 
and  everything  was  all  set.    There  was  just  no  teacher.  I 
thought,  if  they  put  a  new  teacher  in  there,  or  transfer  someone 
who  doesn't  want  to  come,  the  program  is  going  to  fall  apart. 
You  have  to  know  Polsky.    He's  a  real  tough  character.  If 
things  don't  go  right  just  blows  his  top.    He's  got  the  special 
ed  administrators  all  really  intimidated.    They're  all  scared 
of  him.    You  know,  he  just  comes  on  real  strong,  no  tact,  just 
blows  doors  down.    But  he  gets  results. 

Anyway,  the  middle  of  the  summer,  the  idea  hits  me  -  'Why  don't 
I  go  over  there?'    I  knew  Polsky  and  had  worked  for  him  before 
as  a  soccer  coach.    I  thought  I  could  get  along  with  him.  And 
I  felt  that  the  kids  needed  somebody  who  had  some  experience 
teaching  them.    So  I  decided  to  do  it,  but  I  had  to  set  it  up 
right. 

First,  I  checked  out  a  friend  of  nine  who  taught  at  Open  School 
to  see  if  he  would  consider  taking  my  integrated  class  at  The 
John  School.    He  said  'yeah',  so  then  I  mentioned  to  Tunney 
(the  director  of  special  education  programming  for  the  district) 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  go  over  to  Hutton  if  he  could  find 
someone  to  fill  the  bill  here  at  The  John  School.    Well,  he 
just  kind  of  panicked  and  then  after  a  few  minutes,  I  said, 
'Oh,  maybe  I  know  soineone".    Anyway,  it  all  worked  out  and  so  by 
August  I  knev  I  was  coming  over  here  to  Hutton.    And  I'm  pleased 
with  the  move. 


Making  It  Stick 

To  say  the  least,  Hutton  High  didn't  roll  out  the  red  carpet  for 
Mel,  John  (he  moved  over  from  The  John  School,  too),  and  the  six  autistic 
students.  There  was  a  history  at  Hutton  which  all  of  them  had  ta  contend 
with.  There  was  their  own  history  from  which  they  could  learn,  'for  Mel, 
the  move  to  Hutton  was  the  fourth  new  program  in  six  years,  the  third  ner 
building.  He  almost  seemed  like  a  pitcher  who  never  got  past  the  first 
inning,  but  never  gave  up  any  runs  either. 
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When  I  began  ny  ol  rc  rv:  t  :ri.=     of  Kj^t'j   cl^     ,   f     rccor.  '  benester 
was  about  one  nonth  old.    The     tiirje  since  Septer  ^  r  1.^.  seer:  ronie  new 
problems  arise  and  sorae  old  oncn  continue.    It  h»     al'  ^  seen  scffie  progress. 
The  faculty  and  staff,  the  regular  students,  and  i:ie  class  currioulum  all 
presented  different  issues  which  needed  to  be  addrts?:e  1  if  the  program 
were  to  have  the  success  that  Polsky  demanded  anc  lie!  iou;;\t.    Some  of 
the  more  persistent  problems    of  the  past  year  nc .J  t.  be  listed. 

1)    The  faculty,  for  the  most  part  knew  not^.l:.*:  c.  out  autifm.  The 
questions  would  be  put  to  Mel  and  Danny,  "Are  tl       d.v  erous?"    "Can  they 
talk?"    "What's  wrong  with  then  In  the  first  pine:?**    "vrny  do  they  look 
at  their  fingers?"    "\%Tiat  can  we  be  expected  to  do  with  them?" 

But  at  least  when  questions  are  asked,  they  car  be  answered.  The 
other  side  of  this  problem  for  Mel  was  that  teachers  vere  not  asking  him 
enough  questions.    They  were  not  reporting  thingr  thct  bothered  them. 
One  specific  example  of  this  Involved  Josh.    Josh  hao  never  been  In  a 
setting  where  the  men  wore  ties  and  coats.    Josh  quicMy  becare  fascinated 
and  would  stop  male  teachers  In  the  hall  to  "chec'   out:  t^eir  labels"  as 
Mel  referred  to  It.    He  would  lift  their  ties  and  look  under  the  coats, 
but,  to  Mel,  the  teachers  seemed  to  take  it  in  stride.     It  was  only  by 
accident,  at  a  party,  that  Mel  found  out  that  the  ber.rvicr  vaF  causing 
quite  a  lot  of  comment  among  the  faculty. 

Jeez,  I  dldn^t  realize  everyone  was  that  ccncarriid  about  it.  I 
got  right  on  it,  and  we  ended  it  right  away,  by  Laving  Josh 
£      keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets.    But  it  upset  r.e.    I  want  people 
't       to  tell  me  right  away  about  those  things  so  I  cru.  nip  them  in 
the  bud. 
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2)  A  more  stubborn  problem  mentioned  to  mc  by  several  teachers 

van  a  more  generalized  resentment  at  having  special  ed  students  *'dumpcd" 

Into  their  classes.    It  was  a  problem  from  Hutton^s  history,  not  Mel's, 

but  one  that  he  now  had  to  deal  with.    As  the  shop  teacher  explained  it, 

'{some  of  the  students    have  Just  shown  up  in  class  and  it  might  be  a 

week  or  a  month  -  whenever  I  finally  asked  -  before  I  would  find  out  that 

the  kid  was  EMH  or  something.    The  communication  has  often  been  totally 

at  my  Initiative  or  Just  non-existent."    The  home  economics  teacher 

spoke  of  similajL  experiences  in  the  past. 

The  special  ed  students  were  Just  scheduled  in,  two  or  three 
togerher,  and  no  one  told  us  what  their  problems  were.  And 
then  ve  would  have  all  kinds  of  discipline  problems  and  wouldn't 
understand  why. 

3)  A  third  complaint  voiced  by  some  of  the  teachers  mirrors  the 
dilemma  of  Hutton  as  a   whole.    Those  teachers  in  subjects  most  commonly 
chosen  for  mainstreamlng  feared  that  the  "brighter"  students  were  not 
taking  the  class  as  a  result.    Again  the  home  economics  teacher: 

I  feel  bad  that  more  and  more  of  the  academically  inclined 
kids  are  staying  away  from  home  economics.    And  sometimes  I 
feel  it's  because  they  see  the  special  ed  kids  in  my  classes. 
I  think  maybe  they  say  'Well  I  don't  belong  in  that  class,  it 
has  special  ed  kids  in  it.'    It's  frustrating. 

A)    The  typical  students  have  presented  different  problems.  Two 
overlapping  groups  of  students  >'Ave  surprised  Mel  by  their  negative 
reactions  to  his  students:    Blacks  and  below  average  students.  Mel 
t^mecbered  the  first  few  months  at  Hutton  with  bcmusement  and  relief 
that  the  worst  seemed  over.    "When  we  first  got  here,  last  Fall^  ^d 
ve  would  walk  dovn  the  hall.  It  was  funny.    The  crowd  would  JusiTpart 
in  front  of  us.    Everyone  would  Just  back  up  against  the  walls." 
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Wlille  I  saw  for  myself  that  this  extreme  reaction  had  largely  disappeared, 
other  problems  still  troubled  Hel. 

Here,  it's  been  just  the  opposite  from  The  John  School.  At 
The  John  School  the  students  who  were  having  some  problems'or 
were  more  disadvantaged  really  liked  working  with  my  kids .7^ 
-    The  sharper  students  couldn't  have  cared  less.    Here  at  Hutton 
V  ^^igh  achievers  who  are  most  interested,  and  the  low 

achievers  who  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  us.    Maybe  it's 
some  kind  of  adolescent  peer  pressure. 

And  the  reaction  of  the  Black  students  has  bothered  me  too. 
They  react  very  differently  from  the  white  students.    I  don't 
know  why  -  maybe  they  are  just  more  open  about  it.    But  when 
one  of  my  kids  touches  them  or  something,  they  might  jump  away. 
I  even  had  a  couple  of  them  scream  'EEK,  he  touched  me\  and 
that  kind  of  stuff.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  color  of  the 
kid  that's  touching  them.    If  Danielle  or  Lorna  (the  two  Black 
students  in  Mel's  class)  walk  up  to  a  Black  girl,  she  will 
probably    still  back  away.    It's  better  than  it  was.    We  try 
to  deal  with  it  on  an  individual  basis.    John  (who  is  also  Black) 
has  gotten  some  track  girls  to  come  in  the  room  at  least,  but 
they  don't  stay  very  long. 


One  studen*.  who  would  fall  into  the  "high  achiever"  category  and 
who  had  volunteered  in  Mel's  class,  verified  that  the  general  student 
reaction  was  less  than  perfect.    However,  she  found  it  to  be  worse  for 
the  milder  handicapped. 

They  just  ignore  the  autistic  kids,  or  maybe  back  off  and 
stare.    It's  the  retarded  kids  who  really  get  brutalized. 
There's  one    girl  who  is  always  running  around  crying  because 
they  tease  her,  and  another  guy  whom  the  students  lead  on  without 
him  knowing  they  are  making  fun  of  him.    It  seems  like  the  ones 
who  are  retarded  get  it  the  worst. 
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Progress  and  Tactics 

I 

Fortunately,  the  problems  have  lessened.    The  picture  should  not 
be  given  of  an  Intolerant  faculty  and  a  mean  spirited  student  b'ody.  I 
0111  discuss  below  some  specific  efforts  made  by  Mel  and  John.  .But  my 
Observations  and  Interviews  revealed  a  school  that  seemed  at  least 
tolerant  of  the  autistic  students.    The  faculty  I  talked  with  who  had 
Matt  or  Lorna  In  their  classes,  reported  satisfaction  with, the  way 
things  had  gone.    If  they  weren't  "experts"  on  autistic  behavior  yet, 
they  at  least  trusted  Mel*s  and  John's  judgements  about  who  was 
appropriate  for  a  particular  class  and  who  wasn't. 

The    students  are  not  yet  beating  down  Mel's  door  to  volunteer. 
However,  extreme  reactions  toward  the  students  seem  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  now.    As  one  student  put  It  In  speaking  of 'the  disabled 
students  In  general:    "I  don't  see  any  reason  why  they  shouldn't  be 
here.    You  might  get  your  toes  run  over  by  someone  In  a  wheelchair, 
but  other  than  that  there's  no  big  problem*'. 

Mel,  too,  has  sensed  the  Increased  acceptance. 

At  the  beginning,  no  one  knew  me  or  knew  the  kids.    But  as 
time  vent  by  and  they  saw  us  In  the  halls  and  met  me  and  John, 
they've  come  not  to  think  much  of  us,  and  some  of  them  have 
shown  real  Interest.    The  acceptance  -  or  at  least  the  tolerance  - 
has  really  come  around,  I  think.     We've  still  got  a  ways  to 
go,  but  I  think  we've  made  real  progress  this  year. 

What  Integration  and  acceptance  there  Is  of  the  autistic  students 
^  Button  today  Is  not  the  result  of  any  one  person's  efforts.    No  single 
person  Is  to  blame  for  the  great  deal  that  remains  undone.    What  exists 
has  evolved  rather  than  erupted.    And  the  process  Is  continuing Nonethe- 
less, 30F.e  specific  examples  of  partial  success  need  to  be  mentioned. 
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Mel's  and  John's  Integration 

1)  Extracurricular  involvement  with  regular  students. 

Both  Mel  and  John  helped  coach  this  year.    Mel  was  the  sotcer  coach 
*-for  the  junior  varsity  team  and  John  was  an  assistant  track  coach.  These 
1  activities  have  had  great  advantages  for  a  more  rapid  acceptance  by  both 
faculty  and  students.    Both  Mel  and  John  know  many  more  students  than 
would  have  been  possible,  otherwise.    They  are  known  to  the  students  in  a 
wholly  different  context  than  as  teachers  of  disabled  kids.  The 
administration  appreciates  the  assistance  with  athletics,  and  a  favorable 
relationship  has  been  furthered  in  that  area.    The  assistant  principal  gave 
me  his  assessment: 

Mel  has  really  made  himself  a  part  of  the  faculty.    Just  another 
teacher.    The  soccer  coaching  helped  that,  I  think. 

The  fact  that  Mel  sees  it  as  "a  great    diversion"  is  not  insignificant 
either. 

2)  Providing  information. 

In  addition  to  a  forty- five  minute  in-servicfe  session  for  the  teachers, 
Mel  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  find  opportunities  to  talk  to  classes  of 
students    about  autism.    Two  student  volunteers  ir.  Mel's  class  came  out  of 
an  advanced  psychology  class  to  which  Mel  had  spoken.    On  another  occasion 
Mel  talked  about  autism  before  several  sections  of  a  freshman  English 
class,  as  part  of  a  unit  the  students    were  doing  on  note  taking. 
;         Besides  these  are  all  of  the  informal  occasions  -  in  the  teachers' 
Tlounge,  after  school,  in  the  lunchroom  -  when  a  question  can  be  asked  and 
answered  individually.    The  attitude  of  openness  and  sagemess>_to  answer 
questions  has    been  useful  and  appreciated  by  the  other  faculty. 
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3)    rinding  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
J  Dnnny  describes  Mel's  technique  for  infiltrating  a  new  building 

as  one  of  "working  very  hard,  but  quietly,    to  break  down  the  doors  without 
•  alienating  people.**    An  example  of  this  is  Mel*s  acceptance  of;^^  home 
f ebonomics  class  for  Matt  and  Lorna  which  has  all  disabled  kids  in  it. 
It  is  a  new    program  at  Hut ton  this  year.    The  home  ec  teachers  had  been 
very  distressed  by  what    they    saw  as  **dt2mping**  disabled  kids  into  their 
classes.    This  new  class  was  the  solution  they    wanted  to  try.  Mel*s 
comment  to  me  was,  **It*s  not  really  integrated  but  that's  how  the  teacher 
wanted  to  do  it.    So  I  went  along.** 

On  another  occasion  Mel  explained  his  basic  approach  to  such 
situations : 

I  look  for  soft  spots.    I  tell  myself,  *Just  keep  It  real  cool 
and  low  key.    Just  take  one  step  at  a    time.*    Because  there  is 
no  way  six  kids    could  come  in  and  upset  a  school  with  a  thousand 
plus  students.    That's  Just  not  going  to  happen.  If  there's  a 
choice  that  has  to  be  made,  then  the  six  kids  will  be  gone. 

A)    Use  of  generic  services. 

This  might  seem  to  be  a  fairly  obvious  action  to  take  when  integrating 
disabled  students.    Mel  and  John  certainly  look  for  ways  to  do  this.  An 
ironic  discovery  by  Mel  this  year  is  that  because  many  of  the  materials 
ordered  for  the  class  were    not  provided  by  the  special  education 
department,  he  has  been  forced  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  high 
school  even  more  creatively  than  he  might  have  otherwise.    Mel  is  now 
iskeptical  about  seeking  much  special  help.    Instead  he  would  prefer 
consultants  to  come  in  and  advise  him  on  how  to  adapt  the  existing 
services  at  the  school  to  his  children's  needs.    Shop,  home  ec>  the 
weight  room,  the  swimming  pool,  vocational  education,  all  are  services 
which  Mel  hopes    to  use  even  more. 
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The  Students  Integration 

It  must  be  stated  first  that  Matt  and  his  classmates  spend  most  of 
their  time  apart  from  typical  students,  in  a  self  contained  cla$s.  Only 
Matt  and  Loma  now  go  out  for  any  other  classes.    And  only  Matti^  shop 
class  is  a  truly  integrated  setting.     (An  integrated  gym  c3-ass  was  being 
started  for  both  Matt  and  Lorna  at  the  end  of  my  time  at  Hutton.) 

Nonetheless,  the  degree  of  Integration  accomplished  by  Matt  and 
the  others  is  not  negligible. 

1)    Individual  mainstreaming . 

Five  mornings  a  week,  Matt  goes  to  a  shop  class  with  John.    It  is 
a  regular  class  and  it  seems  to  be  working  well.    The  shop  teacher  is 
pleased.    In  fact,  she  reported  to  me  that  Matt  presented  fewer  problems 
than  did  the  more  mildly  handicapped  students.    The  same  is  true  for  the 
home  ec  teacher.    She  has    both  Matt  and  Loma  in  her  class,  assisted 
by  Mel. 

Two  factors  contribute  to  the  success  of  what  mainstreaming  has 
occurred.    First  Mel  and  John  accompany  their  students  to  the  classes 
which  they  attend.    The  material  presented  Is  adapted  by  them  to  be 
appropriate  for  Matt  or  Loma.    Flashcards  are  used  for  home  economics 
vocabulary.    Demonstration  is  used  in  shop  class.    Above  all  Mel  com* 
munlcates  with  the    prospective  teacher  before  the  student  ever  arrives 
and  maintains  the  communication  about  how  things  are  going. 

Besides  this  support,  a  second  factor  which  cannot  be  denied  is 
that  it  Is    precisely  because  Loma    and  Matt  are  more  severely  handi- 
"i&apped  that  their  presence  is  less  disruptive.    Neither  of  their^talks , 
or  is  actively  clisruptive.    As  long  as  the  teacher  can  rely  on'^el  and 
,  John  to  communicate  and  supervise  their  students,  they  are  in  fact  less 
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burdened  by  the  autistic  students  than  other  students  who  are  talking 
'  out,  requiring  attention,  and  unassisted.    This  supports  the  premise  that 

successful  Integration  is  In  many  ways  more  easily  begun  with  the 
severely  disabled  despite  the  fact  that  the  opposite  direction's  the 
one  most  often  used. 

2)    Large  group  Integration. 

The  settings  In  this  category  Include  the  lunchroom^  the  weight 
room,  and  the  hallways.    All  six  of  the  students  are  In  these  settings » 
usually  together,  alongside  typical  students.    The  stress  has  been  on 
reducing  the  bizarre  behaviors  of  the  students  In  these  situations  as 
well  as  encouraging  as  much  Independence  as  possible.    The  six  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  can  navigate  the  corridors  fairly 
Independently,  especially  Matt»  Loma  and  Bob.    At  least  the  students 
do  not  march  together.    Mel  has  tried  to  further  interaction  by  telling 
staff  and  students  not  to  Ignore  his  students  if  one  of  them  is  doing 
something  inappropriate. 

The  cafeteria  staff  seem  especially  good  at  requiring  Mel's 
students  to  indicate  their  desires »  but  at  the  same  time  not  allowing 
them  to  delay  significantly  other  students  in  line.    Some  students  will 
now  tell  Bob    or  Fred  to  stop  if  they  see  them  picking  up  garbage  off 
the  floor.    Mel  has  found  that  if  he  asks  a  student  to  help  out  for  a 
minute  he  is  seldom  refused. 

There  is    still  too  much  clustering.    All  of  the  students  sit 
-together  at  lunch^  for  example,  even  though  someone  surveying  a^  crowded 
lunchroom  would  be    hard  pressed  to  pick  out  the  table  of  auti&tic  kids* 
All  of  the  students »  boys  and  girls »  go  to  the  weight  room  together ^ 
although  8uch  groups    are  tisually  separated  by  sex.    But  a  start  has 
been  made.    And  Matt  and  his  classmates  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the 
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casual  turmoil  of  the  normal  high  scliool. 
^  3)    Peer  Tutoring. 

Mel's  shower  training  routine  for  his  students  is  an  exaini>le  of 
integration  because  he  used  student  volunteers  to  assist  him  wirth  Danielle. 
The  two  students  would  accompany  Danielle  to  the  locker  room,  help  her  out 
of  her  clothes  and  into  a  swim  suit,  help  her  get  dressed  again  later,  and 
follow  her  back  to  class.    Not  a  lot.    Just  two  typical  students  and 
Danielle,  and  for  a  relatively  brief  time.    But  the  two  students  did  learn 
that  they  could  communicate  with  Danielle,  that  they  could  teach  her  to  do 
things,  that  she  had  different  moods  just  as  they  did. 

Danny  described  what  he  hoped  the  two  girls  got  out  of  the  shower 
training  volunteer  work. 

^  They  are  at  least  more  comfortable.    And  when  they  are  some 

place  else  with  some  other  kids,  and  someone's  badmouthing  our 
kids,  I  have  a  feeling  that  they  would  feel  pretty  bad  at 
least,  and  might  speak  up  and  say  something.    The  attitudes 
change  slowly,  even  unconsciously  at  first.    But  at  least  the 
chances  of  them  putting  these  kids  down  will  be  reduced.  We 
need  to  have  a  lot  more  students  go  through  that  kind  of 
experience . 

The  Future 

The  last  section  of  the  puzzle,  a  rather  large  section,  has  not  been 
filled  in  yet.    Indeed,  the  form  and  content  of  the  final  solution  are  far 
from  clear.    There  are  plenty  of  problems  which  have  to  be  resolved. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  so  far  of  the  limited  classroom 
•jlntegration  of  Matt  and  Loma  is  the  degree  of  support  which  Mel  and  John 
'-Tiave  provided  to  the  regular  teachers.    One  of  them  is  with  MaTft  and 
Loma  whenever  a  regular  classroom  is  used.    This  has  created  an  atmosphere 
of  trust  and  interaction  between  Mel  and  the  regular  teachers.    But  Mel  and 
John  can  only  be  in  one  place  at  a  time.    If  the  integration  of  the  severely 
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autistic  students  into  the  regular  high  school  classes  is  to  expand,  one 
of  two  things  will  have  to  occur.    Either  the  regular  teachers  will  have 


-        To  go  very  far  in  the  first  direction  risks  undermining  the  very 
basis  of  the  successful  experiences  so  far.    The  result  of  the  lack  of 
support  historically  at  Hutton  can  be  seen  in  the  form  of  .the  new  home 
economics  class  there.    The  absence  of  more  systematic  integration  of 
disabled  students  who  have  been  at  Hutton  longer  and  whose  handicap  is 
milder  than  Mel's  students  reminds  one  of  Polsky's  complaint  of  lack  of 
Support  from  the  special  education  department.    It  also  suggests  a  lack 
of  creative  solutions  to  that  lack  of  personnel  by  the  staff  already 
in  place  at  Hutton. 

In  the  other  direction  lies  the  financial  reality  that  more  funded 
positions  for  classroom  assistance    are  not  likely  to  come  flooding  down 
from  the  central  school  district  offices.    One  possible  way  around  this 
is  an  increased  use  of  peer  tutors  as  support  persons  in  integrated 
settings.    One  of  the  two  student  volunteers  used  by  Mel  this  year 
suggested  this  as  a  solution. 

I'm  on  the    Superintendent's  council,  and  we  had  a  session 
on  the  handicapped.    I  suggested  that  they  use  students  who 
are  interested  in  special  ed  as  a  way  to  get  workers  in  the 
class,  and  they    would  get  credit  for  it.    With  t.ie  cutbacks 
and  having  fewer  aides,  it  might  help  that  way  too. 

T 

y       Questions  of  quality  and  continuity  arise  with  the  use  of  typical 
students  in  this    manner  of  course,  but  it  is  an  idea  which  Mel-has 
thought  of  too.    Indeed,  such  a  use  of  students  might  be  more  productive 
than  having    them  "tripping  over  each  other",  as  Mel  put  it,  if  they 
were  all  in  his  classroom  at  once. 


to  work  with  Mel's  students  without  individual  classroom  support,  or 
tmore  people  will  be  needed  to  provide  that  support. 
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Perhaps  another  option  in  thinking  about  this  support  problem  is 
that  many  of  the  older  autistic  students  should  be  integrated  more  into 
the  conmunity  than  into  classes  within  the  school  building.    AC  this 
^oinc  in  Mattes  life  is  it  more  important  that  he  get  into  an  tn\v<igrated 
~^rt  class  or  learn  how  to  ride  on  an  integrated  city  bus;  buy  food  in  an 
integrated  grocery  store;  or  wash  dishes,  clean  test  tubes,  and  assemble 
parts  in  an  integrated  job  setting?    Supervision  would  still  be  needed, 
but  the  pool  of  people  available  fc:  such  a  function,  and  the  possible 
arrangements  for  accomplishing  it,  would  be  enlarged. 

At  the  same  time  as  reducing  the  pressures  for  integration  on  iihe 
building    itself,  such  a  community  curriculum  would  also  address  a  main 
concern  of  Mel's  about  the  quality  of  the  pre-vocational  and  vocational 
curriculum  he  currently  has.    Mel  envisions  a  "transitional  class"  of 
older    autistic  students  such  as  Matt,  Loma  and  Bob,  which  would  spend 
at  least  half  of  each  day  away  from  the  school.    Job  skills,  leisure 
skills,  and  daily  living  skills  could  all  be  worked  on  away  from  the  high 
school  setting.    Such  a  curriculum  is  not  unusual  now  for  many  unlabeled 
students  at  Hutton. 

Vocational  curriculum  is  currently  perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  Mel*s 
program.    It  is  a  problem  Mel  worries  about  as  much  as  increased  inte- 
gration.   The  two  areas  ire  not  unrelated,  of  course.    One  of  the  big 
programming  dilemmas  ot  the  future  will  be  whether  to  train  Matt  and 
the  others  for  the  kinds  of  sheltered  workshop  jobs  which  do  exist  in 

T 
*> 

^the  community  (although  only  after  a  long  waiting  list),  or  to  train 
them  for    more  integrated  jobs  which  do  not  exist  but  are  morelm^aningtul. 
Matt  clearly  has  most  of  the  skills  needed  for  the  kind  of  segregated, 
/  dead-end  assembly  jobs  common  to  most  workshops.    The  question  is  could 
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Matt  not  just  as  well  be  trained  to  work  In  a  local  hospital  sterilizing^ 
Instruments,  a  local  restaurant  busing  tables,  or  a  local  grocery  store 
stocking  shelves?    I  think  he  could.    But  would  there  be  a  Job  for  him 
V^en  he  left  Mel's  class?    Is  It  part  of  Mel*s  Job,  or  Polsky's^^or 
^hOse,  to  create  those  employment  opportunities?    How  this  dilemma  Is 
solved  In  the  next  five  years  will  go  far  In  deciding  what  Matt's  puzzle 
finally  looks  like. 

A  final  area  of  concern  to  several  people  at  Lancaster  was  summarized 
for  me  In  a  conversation  with  the  vice  principal. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  revolt  of  gifted  and  even  just  above 
average  kids  and  their  parents  about  the  school  focusing  on 
the  lov:er  third  of  the  student  population  in  terms  of  services. 
It's  already  happening  and  it  will  get  worse. 

The  description  of  the  recent  past  at  Lancaster  told  jof  a  tension 
betx^een  how  the  school  has  to  see  Itself,  and  how  it  would  like  to.  The 
changing  population  has  put  the  high  school  through  a  transition  of 
character  which  is  still  not  completed.    Shall  the  school  strive  for 
academic  excellence  when  most  of  its  students  Just  need  a  Job?    Shall  it 
become  a  technical  school  whose  students  can  fix  a  car  but  may  have 
trouble  reading  a  book?    Or  will  it  end  up  having  neither  academic 
quality  nor  vocational  relevance  by  trying  to  have  both? 

The  statement  by  the  vice  principal  about  the  cocing  revolt  was 
uttered  as  much  in  support  as  in  warning  of  such  a  backlash.    It  illustrated 
for  me  the  split  personality  I  observed  in  the  school's  administration  and 

T 
*V 

|rtaff.    There  seems  an  organizational  ambivalence  at  Hutton  toward  its 

«' 

.tfe  ~_ 

disabled  students.    The  ambivalence  is  analogous  to  Matt's  as  h.^ ^confronted 

the  jigsaw  puzzle.    There  is  no  forming  vision  at  Hutton  of  how'^it  wants 

to  treat  its  handicapped  students.    There  is  serious  doubt  among  some 

that  services  to  the  disabled  students  should  be  expanded  at  all.  The 
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dan^rer  exists  that  the  puzzle  will  be  left  undone;  judged  not  to  be  worth 
tl^e  effort.    That    judgement  is  not  shared  by  Mel  or  Danny,  certainly. 
Right  now  it  is  a  judgement  only  vaguely  formed  and  often  unsaid.  None- 
yi^lesc,  it  is  there.  -^-^ 
i       There  are  two  vays  to  solve  a  jigsaw  puzzle.    In  the  first,  one  goes 
from  piece  to  piece,  noting  the  shapes,  finding  two  that  fit,  then  finding 
a  third,  and  so  on.    Little  reference  is  made  to  what  the  final  result 
will  look  like.    If  you  put  enough  pieces    together,  the  final  product  will 
emerge.    In  a  sense  this    is  how  the  history  and  progress  and  tactics  of 
Hutton  High  and  Mel*s  class  have  proceeded.    One  step  has  led  to  the 
next.    Events  seemed  to  coincide  nicely.    People  were  not  looking  for  a 
final  picture  to  guide  them.    Or,  if  they  looked,  they  seldom  told  each 
other  what  they  saw. 

The  second  way  to  solve  a  puzzle  is  by  constantly  keeping  in  mind 
the  picture  that  is  to  be  reproduced.  Pieces  are  sought  that  match  a 
particular  detail  of  content  and  color  in  the  desired  image.  The  pieces 
gain  their  meaning  only  as  part  of  the  goal  pursued,  not  as  individual 
shapes.  The  future  of  Mel  and  his  students  at  Hutton  requires  a  shift 
to  this  latter  approach.  An  agreement  will  have  to  be  reached  at  some 
point  soon  on  just  what  the  final  goal  is. 

Of  course,  little  of  this  question  of  approach  is  of  any  moment  for 
Matt.    He  just  keeps  working  on  the  puzzle.    When  I  left  Mel's  class  for 
the    last  time.  Matt  was  still  working  on  it.    He  had  a  long  way  to  go. 
Bttt  he  is  compulsive  about  these  things.    I  hope,  with  some  help  along 
tlie  way,  that  Matt  finishes  the  puzzle.    I  hope  everything  will^^Jnally 
fit  together  for  him.  *^ 
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Even  before  I  set  foot  In  the  Evars  School i  I  had  had  a  sense  of  It, 
The  name  alone  conjured  up  images  of  civil  rights  struggles  and  ^^e  dream 
of^a  better  future  for  the  chiMzen  of  Black  America.   Beyond  th^  image  was  . 
tlSs  !lnpression  of  educational  innovation  and  community  involvement  in  both  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  programmliig.    I  had  arrived  at  this  sense  of 
the  place  txom  having  heard  its  name  used  frequently  around  the  University 
as  the  example  of  an  active  school  during  the  sixties.   A  good  ftiend  had 
done  his   student  teaching  there  and  spoke  nostalgically  of  the  open-classroom 
and  creative  teaching  that  went  on  during  that  period  and  how  "Evars"  attracted 
large  numbers  of  White  middle-class  and  professionaVftc^®>^c  families.  Their 
children  were  drawn  to  this  "magnet**  program  because  of  its  focus  on  csreative 
opportu\ities  as  well  as  attracting  their  parent's  Liberal  sensibilities. 
Somewhere  during  the  past  ter  -  fifteen  years,  all  this  has  changed.    As  I  was 
to  discovert  the  "Evars  School"  ISf  according  to  the  figures  given  to  me  Iqr 
the  principali  88^  Black.    Without  its  £re-K  populationi  which  makes  up  half 
the  schooli  Evars  is  9^^^  Black.    In  addition,  dramatic  changes  have  come  about 
in  the  structure  and  pocogramming  of  the  school.    I  was  to  discover,  as  I  pursued 
my  study,  that  my  expectations  were  the  results  of  slowly  fading  Images  of  a 
liberal  history  that  remained  in  tact  only  In  the  form  of  paradoxes. 

I  arrived  at  the  school  for  the  first  time  in  order  to  meet  with  the 
principal  and  to  begin  to  get  a  picture  of  the  total  setting  as  well  as  the 
special  education  program  that  had  been  nominated  as  an  example  of  successful 
aainstreaAlng.   Four  classes  of  children  labeled  Severely  Emotionally  Disturbed  (SED) 
w^  nominated  as  a  jnit.    Although  i     criteria  for  selection  i^this  first 
phase  of  the  project  was  to  be  multiple-nominations,  this  progra^  was  selected 
with  only  one  nomination  because  It  was  the  only  program  arecommended  of 
elementary  level  SED  kids.  This  coincides  with  ny  experiences  in  other 
Q        settings  in  that"Severely  Emotionally  Disturbed"  children  are  generally 
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perceived  as  the  least  able  to  be  Integrated  Into  regular  prograjns  because  of 
their  displays  of  disruptive  behavlort  which  are  In  themselves  taken  as  the 
symptom  of  the  handicapping  condition*    The  paradoxical  nature  of- this  study 
cojit'^ued  to  become  apparent  early  In  my  Investigation      1  tried'  to  get  a 
better  understandJjig  of  the  program  and  Its  place  In  the  school. 

The  school  building  Is  located  In  a  decaying  nelghboriiood  bordering  the 
University  and  the  doKntown  section  of  the  city.   Driving  to  the  school,  one 
passes  two  and  three  stozy  wood  framed  houses,  some  abandoned,  with  broken 
windows  and  half  hanging  on  porches,  others,  occupied  and  In  various  stages 
of  disrepair.   Here  and  there  a  hone  well  kept  stands  out.  Immediately 
bordering  the  school  building  is  a  large  housing  project.   Constructed  of 
red  brick  this  two  and  three  story  apartment  complex  stretches  over  a  city 
block.    Only  Black  people  are  visible  on  the  streets.   Continuing  to  drive, 
with  the  school  building  at  your  left,  you  face  a  major  four  lane  divided 
hij^way  built  on  an  over<-pass  through  the  city.   If  one  was  to  pass  under 
the  highway  and  wind  a  few  short  blocks  away,  you  would  be  on  **the  other  side 
of  the  tracks,"  at  the  University  and  the  major  city  hospitals  and  Medical 
Center.   Looming  above  the  overpass,  facing  this  neighborhood  is  the  multi<- 
million  dollar  domed  sports  stadium  now  under  construction.    I  couldn't  help 
but  wonder,  if  this  neighborhood  would  eventually  become  its  parking  lot,  and 
was  struck  once  again      the  financial  priorities  of  our  society. 

From  the  parking  lot  at  the  right  side  of  the  school  one  gets  a  historical 
perspective  as  to  the  development  of  this  building.   The  rear  of  the  building 
iBjfifty  or  sixty  years  ago  what  was  the  entire  school.   This  thr^e  story 
brick  structure  is,  hidden  from  view  when  you  enter  from  the  main  ^^nt 
entrance.   The  city  Uocks  behind  It  reveal  acre  abandoned  and  decaying 
houses  and  a  large  factory.   It  Is  in  this  section  of  the  building  that  the 
four  SED  classes  are  located  >  along  with  a  Head  Start  ptograa  which  is  housed 
J^C     on  the  second  floor,  Th.  niddl.  section  of  the  school  seems  to  connect  the 
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old  building  with  the  modem  facade.    This  section  was  built  In  the  mid  1950*3 
and  a  plaque  on  the  first  floor  shows  that  It  use  to  be  called  the;Shoton 
School  t    The  school  gymnasliuo/cafeterla  Is  located  on  the  first  fl^qr  of  this 
secsjbitn.   As  you  wallc  around  to  the  front  of  the  buildings  the  contrast  with 
the  view  from  the  perking  lot  Is  striking #   The  new  wing  of  ^hp  school »  built 
in  the  early  60*89  Is  a  very  modem  looking  two  stoxy  grey*farlck  and  concrete 
form  structux'et   The  words  "Medgar  Evars  School**  are  blazened  on  the  side  of 
the  building  In  foot  high,  steel  letters •   Over  each  of  the  windows  are  huge, 
awnlng-llke  concrete  forms  •   The  windows  axe  not  made  of  transparent  glass 
but  rather  are  constmcted  of  a  translucent  plastic ,  covered  1^  a  heavy  crlss 
cross  wire  mesh*   The  fjx>nt  path  leading  to  the  large  glass  main  doors  has  a 
modem  architectural  rendition  of  an  old  stone  wall  running  along  its  side* 
Several  people  have  commented  that  the  school  appears  to  have  the  feeling  of 
a  fortresst    I  am  stmck  primarily  %y  the  contrast  between  what  one  .  -"^^ 
from  the  ftont  of  the  building  and  the  deteriorating  older  structure  uie 
back 9  where  the  special  education  program  is  kept 9  hidden  and  separate  from 
the  restt 

As  you  walk  into  the  main  lobby  of  the  buildingt  there  is  a  large  mural 
of  the  Civil  rlj^ts  leader  for  whom  the  school  was  named  •   To  its  right  is  a 
bulletin  boaucd  which  contains  the  art  work  and  projects  done  by  pre^school 
children t   This  display  changed  frequently  during  my  visits  here*   To  the 
left  side  of  the  hall,  after  passing  the  first  cozxidor  which  leads  to  the 
nuri^s  office,  Instructional  Specialists*  office,  teacher's  room,  and  several 
nce<4C  and  kindergarten  classes,  is  a  large  bulletin  board,  changing  monthly 
with  commercially  manufactured  displays  representing  each  month  t 


Q  249  Along  side  of  this  display, 

a  smaller  bulletin  boaxd  tells  of  community  newa  as  well  as  services  wMch  may 


be  of  Interes  t  to  many  of  the  adults  whom  I  see  coning  in  and  out  of  the 
building*   The  loothers  and  fathers  of  ia:e--school  children  often  accompany 
the  yoxangsters  to  and  from  the  building*    There  have  been  several  bake  sales 
In       main  lobby  as  well  as  announcements  made  in  the  mornings  of 'other 
community  events.    On  the  whole i  I  sense  a  genuine  attempt  to  bring  the 
community  closer  to  the  school. 


The  porceptions  of 

many  of  the  personnel  here  iS|  however  i  that  the  families  of  most  of  the 
children  axe         alienated  fjrom  school  and  are  therefore  very  difficult 
to  reMh*   Dave  I  a  graduate  student  intern  i  put  it  this  wayi  **You  have  to 
look  at  the  schools  toot    It  is  very  threatening •    A  lot  of  parents  not  having 
the  skills  to  deal  with  the  people  at  this  school i  with  the  verbiage.  So 
how  much  input  can  they  have  when  they  don't  know  the  system  or  what  their 
kids  should  have." 

Flast  the  bulletin  board i  on  the  lefty  is  the  main  office.  Immediately 
inside  the  glass  door  axui  to  its  right  i  is  a  bench  where  one  sits  to  wait 
for  an  appointment  with  the  principal.    Host  often i  it  is  occupied  by  a  child 
or  tyo  who  have  been  sent  there  for  some  sort  of  disclplinazy  action.  On 
sev^al  occasions  I  have  seen  children  i  sitting  on  the  bench  i  completing  their 
98th  rendition  of|  VI  must  not..."   The  wall  behind  the  bench  is  glads  so  all 
who  pass  know  who  has  been  sent  there.    Sometimes  this  serves  as  an  amusing 
diversion  for  both  the  child  being  punished  and  those  passing  by.    For  the 
most  parti  children  pass  through  the  halls  in  orderly  fashion i  usually  in 
ERXC   two  lines*  Depending  upon  the  teacher  they  are  withi  they  ta3Jk  quietly  to 
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each  other  or  march  silently  along 9  the  teacher  calling  out  the  names  of  the 
offending  child  and  his  or  her  Impending  punishment.  Except  In  a  few  cases • 
I  do  not  get  the  overall  Impression  of  the  mllltaxy  like  orderi  but  rather  a 
stsong  focus  on  discipline. 

T  Facing  the  bench  Is  an  adult  height  counter  which  separates  the  secretaries* 
space  from  the  rest  of  the  office.   There  are  two  secretary/receptionists  here 9 
a  grey-haired  9  Caucasian  woman  in  her  fifties  and  a  younger 9  heavy  set  Black 
woman  In  her  thirties 9  a  CBTA  aide.   The  older  woman  Is  in  charge  and  tells 
me  to  wait  as  the  principal 9  Carlita  Sharpt  is  still  in  another  meeting.  It 
has  been  difficult  for  me  to  begin  ay  study  as  she  has  never  been  available 
when  I  have  called 9  always  being  in  a  "meeting."   In  addition 9  she  was  reluctant 
to  give  any  approval  to  my  coming  here  until  she  got  the  O.K.  ftom  "downtown." 
I  later  learn  that  the  "Evars'*  school  is  reluctant  to  allow  any  research 
efforts  to  go  on  here  and  that  people  have  either  been  refused  entry  or 
conduct  their  research  without  "official  approval."   The  positive  focus  of 
this  project  has  9  however  9  broken  throu^  this  barrier  and  I  have  been  allowed 
full  access  to  the  school  and  its  staff.   After  waiting  several  minutes 9 
Mrs.  Sharp  emerges  from  the  door  to  the  left  of  the  secretary's  station.  A 
child's  crayon  drawing  of  her  portrait  plus  several  other  children's  drawings 
hang  on  the  door9  beneath  the  slgn»  "Ijrinclpal."   Carlita  Is  a  fair-skinned9 
Black  woman  in  her  early  thirties.    She  is  about  5*7*'  ^^ith  an  average  bulld9 
wearing  glasses 9  which  often  hang  around  her  neck  on  a  silver  chain.  Her 
halx  is  well-groomed  and  carefully  styled  in  a  fashion  that  can  best  be 
deserlbed  in  the  same  way  as  her  clothlxxg9  l.e.»  "conservative."  -^Mrs.  Sharp 
has  been  principal  for  one  year  9  replacing  her  former  boss  when  that  woman 
went  on  to  become  a  "Deputy  Superintendent"  for  the  city.    Carlita  has  been 
at  Evars  since  1972.   She  had  worked  in  the  capacity  of  a  "Helping  Teacher  9" 
a  person  who  trains  teachers.  worked  with  probationary  teachers.  I 

j-rnn  ^  'Helping  Teacher'  for  about  three  years  axid  before  that  I  had  been 
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an  "Instructional  Specialist***   So  I  knew  the  teachers i  the  kldsi  I  knew  the 
building  and  I  knew  the  parents." 

The  position  of  "Instructional  Specialist"  Is  one  that  Is  quite  va^e  and 
oft<D)]  defined  liy  the  school  In  which  one  works*   Although  It  seems ^tc  carry 
admihJ[6tratlve  and  supervisory  responsibilities  i  the  position  Is  officially 
a  teacher  line  and  therefore  carries  no  real  authority.   Jean 9  the  "Instructional 
Specialist"  at  Evars  for  the  past  five  years  9  is  a  Caucasian  woman  in  her  early 
thirties!  with  neatly  done  9  shortly  curled  light  brown  hair  and  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  an  athletic  person  9  both  by  the  firmness  of  her  medium 
build  and  the  way  she  sort  of  swaggers  as  she  walks.    She  is  generally  dressed 
casually  in  slacks 9  a  print  blouse  and  low  heeled  shoes.    Both  she  and  Carllta 
define  her  position  as  one  of  coordinator  of  resources  and  programs  as  well 
as  being  responsible  for  monitoring  the  academic  progress  of.  the  regular 
students  in  bne  school.   The  Job  description 9  written  in  the  school  **Handbook" 
lists  seventeen  separate  responsibilities  of  this  position  in  this  setting  and 
includes  the  coordination  of  the  mainstreaming  of  students.   The  17th  role  is 
listed  as  "etc."  and  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  she  may  be  called  upon 
to  take  on  any  responsibility  that  she  and  the  principal  see  fit.    It  is  not 
surprising  to  me  that  both  of  these  women  *s  perceptions  of  the  mainstreaming 
process  as  well  as  their  perspectives  on  many  other  issues  are  often  similar. 
It  is  also  interesting  that 9  for  the  most  pa3rb9  these  perspectives  contradict 
what  I  later  observe  as  well  as  the  points  of  view  esgporessed  by  many  of  the 
staff  9  **in  the  trenches."   It  is  also  not  surprising  that  lAien  Carllta  resigns 
as  ^incipal  at  the  end  of  Hay 9  Jean  is  called  upon  to  become  "Acting  Principal." 
Carllta  leaves  to  take  a  position  in  "the  private  sector."  The  ad£liiistrative 
turnover  in  this  school  is  high  9  as  it  is  in  the  other  elementary  iichools  in 
the  city. 

The  principal's  inner  office  is  a  large  room  with  her  desk  off  to  the 

O     ri^t  and  a  large  round  table  more  to  the  center  of  the  room  than  to  the  left. 

ERIC  2*1  P 

W  is  wawaAm^  by  eight  or  nore  ehalrs.   It  is  at  this  Uble  that  we  talk 
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and  It  is  here  where  she  conducts  all  of  her  ''meetings/'  including  Pupil 
Service f  Team  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  meetings  and  meetings  with  each 
of  the  teachers  on  the  "regular"  staff  once  a  months   At  these  "$taff"  meetings 
conducted  in  conjixnction  with  the  "Instructional  Specialist! "  eacbi  child's 
ptQ^ss  in  the  regular  education  program  is  discussed  and  charted  •  The 
charts  for  each  class  hang  on  the  bulletin  board  across  from  the  round  table 
and  present  a  visible  representation  of  each  classes  "Levels**  in  readixigf 
math 9  and  spelling.   The  Special  Ed  classes  are,  however 9  not  represented. 
These  "Levels*'  axe  determined  ^  the  child's  standing  on  the  "Levels  Tests*' 
developed  by  the  city.    If  any  child  is  displaying  difficulty  in  any  of  the 
academic  areas,  then  different  curriculum  approaches  are  recommended.  If 
problems  persist  9  the  child  may  be  referred  to  the  Pupil  Service  Team  for 
possible  referral  for  Resource  Room  assistance  9  **Title  1 9'*  Reading  9  Speech 
Therapy  9  Social  Uork  intervention  9  or  peychological  assessment  with  the 
possibility  of  *'labeling9*'  for  Special  Ed.    "Labeling"  is  seen  as  the  method 
of  last  resort  and  because  of  this  attitude 9  children  are  seen  In  the  Resource 
Room  both  if  they  are  labeled  as  mildly  handicapped  or  If  they  are  considered 
borderline.    The  Resource  Teacher  does  not  work  with  chilc^ren  in  the  SED 
program. 

An  *'Altematlve  Program*'  has  been  developed  as  a  step  before  labeling 
kids  SED.   This  program  is  a  self -contained  classroom  of  seven  boys  9  ages  9 
and  10 9  most  of  whom  have  behavior  problems.   They  are  seen  as  needing  a 
stanactured  environment  and  limited  movement  dioring  the  day.   They  all  go  out 
fo2.  **Specials9*'  i.e. 9  fflU8ic9  gym9  and  art 9  and  receive  Resource  Room  assistance. 
Onr.  of  these  students  is  now  "malnstreamed*'  on  a  full-time  basis  ^t  still 
getting  Resource  Room  help.    It  is  not  apparent  to  me  at  first 9  hipw  these  boys 
and  their  program  differ  :^m  that  of  the  four  SED  classes  that  I  have  come  to 
study.   Carllta's  explanation  is  that  they  are  being  given  '*A  last  chance." 
^       This  seems  to  Indicate  that  there  Is  a  definite  stigma  attached  to  being 

labeled  and  plaoed  into  one  of  the^^  rooms*   As  I  spend  more  time  in  this 
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settlng  and  leazn  more  about  the  nature  of  the  SED  program »  it  becomes 
apparent  that  neither  the  principal  nor  most  of  the  other  "regular"  staff* 
pemeive  of  the  SED  program  as  being  an  integral  part  of  their  sdOJol. 
It  ^Is  its  own  inlxil-*Bchool9  attached  but  separate  from  the  rest,  la 
Bore'lhan  Just  physical  location.   This  prograa  has  Its  own  name 9  the  "Learning 
Center."   As  Carllta  sees  Its 

"That  whole  Learning  Center  was  new  last  year^  the  teachers  and 
the  teacher's  aides.   So  they  went  throu^  a  lot  together 9  a  lot 
of  growing  pains  and  everything  but  they  cane  out  of  It  as  a  vezy 
close  knit 9  well  orguised  taaa.   Th^  had  the  discipline  set  up^ 
they  had  their  rules  and  regulations »  th^  had  their  nethods  of 
teaching!  they  share,  they  do  a  lot  of  teaming.   And  all  I  do  is 
Just  reinforce  what  th^y  do.   They  handle  Just  about  all  their 
own  problems  down  there  and  it's  a  team  that  I'm  vezy,  vezy  pleased 
with.   And  the  teachers  in  the  building  are  quite  pleased  with  them." 

The  Instructional  Specialist  believes  that  what  goes  on  In  the  Learning  Center 

is  quite  different  from  what  occurs  in  the  rest  of  the  schools 


"...I  think  a  lot  of  people  forget  that  in  the  Learning  Center  classes  there 

are  only  ten  kids  and  two  adults  and  it's  a  very  structured  behavior 

modification  type  program  and  point  ^stem.   And  the  kids  leave  at 

two  o'clock.   So  that  the  amount  of  aggression  and  abuse  they  may 

showp  may  be  the  same  as  we  have  in  a  regular  class.   But  if  you 

were  to  take  the  vezy  same  kid  and  put  him  in  a  class  of  twenty 

five  kids 9  with  only  one  teacher »  no  point  systemp  and  go  all  day  9 

you're  going  to  see  a  lot  more  violent  and  aggressive  behavior. 

Sometimes  the  Special  Ed.  teachers  seem  to  forget  that.   Th^  say 9 

'Look  at  this  kidp  he's  doing  so  wellp  there's  nothing  wrong  with 

him.'   I  know  this  because  the  first  five  years  that  I  was  here 9 

I  ref ezred  kids  there  and  I  know  what  those  kids  were  like  before 

they  were  referred.   So  that's  the  problem 9  the  kids  may  look  the 

same  when  they're  in  the  Learning  Center  but  it's  the  amount  of 

people  there  and  the  program  that  they're  in." 

The  Learning  Center  is  contxinually  sref ezred  to  as  an  addendum  when  I  ask  for 
Infomation  about  the  school  as  a  whole  from  either  of  these  two  women.  The 
numl^r  of  children  in  the  school  is  reported  as»  "460  kidsv  230  of  jbhem  being 
3»  4'and  3  yoar  olds»  190  regular  school-age  and  kO  Learning  Centeir.^  Numbers 
of  "teacher  lines"  are  alloted  to  the  school »  "aside  from  Special  fid."  Through- 
out the  school 9  fton  both  the  L.C.  and  regular  teachers 9  there  is  "them"  and 
"US'* I  *'up  there'*  and  '*down  here.'' 

In  the  pasty  the  Learning  Center  ordered  its  own  materials  and  books » 
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thl8  year,  however »  In  an  attempt  to  facilitate  "malnstreamlng"  by  assuring 

that  all  the  children  In  the  building  were  following  the  saine  curriculum, 

Jean  ordered  the  reading  programs  and  texts  for  the  entire  school  r.  making  the 

scHbol  wide  approach  to  reading,  math,  spelling  and  language  become  "Distar." 
-  k 

Oner  Mist  have  a  complete  understanding  of  "Distar**  In  order  to  get  a  thorough 

picture  of  this  school  and  its  approach  toward  malnstreamlng.   The  *'Dlstar** 

program  approaches  the  teaching  of  basic  academic  skills  through  a  systematic 

and  high^  structured  series  of  lessons  t  each  built  upon  what  has  been  learned 

the  previous  day.   Students  and  teachers  are  Instanicted  as  to  the  precise 

language  they  are  to  use  In  each  lesson.   The  method  has  always  reminded  me 

of  the  *'catechlsm  approach"  to  teaching  and  learning.   Like  its  religious 

counterparty  "Dlstar**  has  its  believers  and  proseletlsers  as  well  as  the 

heretics  9  like  myself  t  who  tend  to  see  this  approach  as  mechanized  and  lacking 

in  the  opportunity  for  either  student  or  teacher  to  develop  their  creativity 

and  basically  as  boring.   The  strongest  argument  for  the  use  of  "'Distart" 

particularly  for  populations  of  "deprived"  children  is  that,  "it  works." 

There  are  no  aspects  of  the  sequence  of  decoding  skills  needed  for  learning 

to  read  or  for  the  development  of  proper  language  skills  that  are  left  to 

chance.   Each  bit  of  mlnutla  is  covered  on  a  day  to  day,  step  by  step 

sequential  manner  t  with  a  large  degree  of  reinforcement  iirovlded      workbooks » 

dittoes 9  and  homework.   Instruction  is  conducted  in  a  small  group,  seated  In 

a  semi-circle  facing  the  teacher.   This  is  done  preferably  in  the  same  location 

in  iAnB  classroom  each  day.   The  children's  success  in  one  lesson  becomes  the 

mot^ation  for  the  next.   By  having  a  ^Total  Distar  School,"  children  can 

Ideally  move  from  one  room  to  the  other  and  be  assured  a  consistenty^  in 

*  1* 
approach  as  well  as  knowing  that  a  child  on  "Lesson  53t  Distar  I  Reading," 

has  the  same  skills  as  any  other  child  on  this  step*   The  children  learn  to 

respond  in  unison  and  one  can  hear  their  voices  fill  the  halls  as  they  respond 
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in  the  loud,  word  Xff  word  fashion  that  I  have  come  to  identify  as  "Distareese 
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A  typical  Dlstar  Language  Lesson  begins  with  the  teacher  saying*  "Get 
*  Ready  9    she  say  hold  up  the  **Dlstax  Teacher  *s  Book  9''  point  to  the  picture 

and  say 9  "The  bc>y  is  on  the  horse.  Where  Is  the  boy?"  Snap  her  fingers, 
poLit  to  the  children  and  they  will  respond  in  unison  9  "The  boy  Is^on  the 
horsl.** 

Although  the  "Instructional  Specialist"  and  the  IMnclpal  are  its 
prioaxy  proponents  9  most  of  the  teachers  at  this  school  seen  to  feel 
positively  about  the  use  of  "Dlstar."   Betty  Olds 9  a  Special  Education 
teacher  in  the  Learning  Center  described  her  experience  with  Dlstar  in  the 
following  way  I 

'"Mellt  I  took  my  highest  group  from  Day  One  a^  the  begiimlng  of 
last  year  and  they  aare  now  in  the  beginning  of  J^lstar  II .  And 
they* re  reading.    It*8  just  tremendous.   The  "word  attack  skills" 
that  they've  learned.   I  mij^t  have  lucked  into  getting  it  across 
to  them  but  Dlstar *8  given  me  a  method.   And  I  know  that  its  been 
sresearched  enough  that 9  hopefully 9  they  axe  not  skipping  things. 
So  I  like  it.    I  like  it  a  lot  because  I  see  that  they  like  it. 
They  know  exactly  what  to  do.    It's  predictl>le  and  successful 
and  I  like  it." 

And  yet  9  with  all  this  predictability  and  sequential  Ieax7iing9  I  observed 
some  glaring  contradictions  as  to  the  actual  use  of  Dlstar  as  a  method  of 
facilitating  "mainstreamlngt"  and  its  professed  use  as  a  method  of  fitting 
kids  right  into  the  learning  sequonce  they  had  been  experiencing  in  their 
Spec.  Ed.  setting.  I  had  chosen  two  students  from  the  Learning  Center  to 
focus  on  for  this  study.  Both  were  often  cited  as  examples  of  kids  who  were 
being  "successfully  mainstxeamed«\ 

However9  neither  child  was  able  to  fit  into  the  sequence  that  was 
ocaurring  in  the  regular  class  into  which  he  was  to  be  placed*   Bejtty  reported 
thai  Carl 9  although  the  highest  student  in  her  Dlstar  reading  gro^I^e  was  far 
below  the  lowest  group  in  the  second  grade  class  he  was  to  go  intd  and  so 
she 9  "#..had  to  accelerate  Carl  about  double  lessons  for  about  two  or  three 
weeks 9  to  get  him  up  to  M*s  lowest  iproup."   Similarly 9  Steve's  teacher 
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reported that  he  had  to  "••tinove  up  thirty  lessons  and  hasn't  had  any  problems," 

since  he's  been  malnstreamed.    In  this  case.  It  seems  as  though  &teve  was  being 

hejld  batck  acadenlcsdly  by  the  pace  at  which  the  Dlstar  lessons  proceeding 

li^J^s  class*   Hy  observations  In  two  regular  classrooms  Indicated  that  the 

DlStar  lessons  here  axe  geared  toward  the  rate  of  learning  of  the  "average" 

child  within  each  group.   In  this  setting  the  "average"  child  is  below  grade 

level  expected  for  a  child  of  his  or  her  age.   Children  are  sref erred  to  as 

"bright"  if  they  axe  at  "level."   It  became  apparent  to  me  that  Distar  benefits 

the  normative  pojulation  of  this  school*  i.e.,  the  inner-city  Black  child  who 

is  relatively  economically  deprived*  and  with  limited  experiences  of  the  kind 

that  are  necessary  for  academic  success.   The  brighter  child*  who  would  more 

than  likely  be  considered  "average"  in  another  school,  has  the  advantage  of 

being  at  the  "head-of-the-class,"  which  may  enhance  his  self  image  temporarily 

but  ill  prepares  him  for  the  middle  school  he  has  to  enter.    Although  "Dlstar" 

has  developed  new  progr-JDs  to  foster  "thinking  skills,"  it  generally  does  not 

prepare  the  children  for  the  creative  problem  solving  they  will  need  later  on. 

Additionally,  being  in  an  essentially  all  Black  school  does  not  prepare  the 

children  to  Interact  as  well  as  compete  with  better  prepared  White  peers. 

As  stated  "by  Svb  Brown,  the  fourth  grade  teacher  I  observed,  the  children 

are  not  prepared  for  the  xaoism  they  will  face  when  they  leave  "Evars." 

"The  problem  I  think,  outside  of  here,  is,  well,  I  think  that  the 
other  schools  axe  sort  of  prejudiced.   I  look  in  the  newspaper  when 
they  name  the  kids  that  graduate  fjrom  high  school  each  year  and  iqy 
:  husband  and  I  wonder  what  happened  to  all  the  Black  kids  that  we 
•5  knew.   Sure  there  are  lots  of  'em  that  axe  evil,  like  I  said  before, 
but  most  of  these  kids  axe  O.K..   Look  at  their  levels  here.*! 

An  even  more  glaring  contradiction  began  to  take  shape  regaxd^Ag  the 

academic  needs  of  the  students  In  the  Learning  Center »  as  perceived  by  Jean 

and  that  which  I  was  able  to  observe  In  the  Special  Gd«  classes  themselves, 

as  well  as  what  both  the  students  and  staff  had  to  say  about  the  academic 

programs  In  both  settings »  and  its  relationship  to  '*malnstreamlng«"  Jean 
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repeatedly  emphasized  that  the  pximaiy  disability  of  the  children  in  the  SED 

classes  Is  emotional  in  nature  and  that  therefore  it  is  their  behavior  that 

determines  whether  or  not  a  child  is  "ready"  to  be  naijistreamed. Her  response 

t<rJV  question  regarding  the  preparation  given  to  the  regular  clls'sroom  teacher 

fc^*the  mainstreamed  child's  academic  needs  was: 

"Instruction-wise,  not  too  much  is  done  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  students  axe  emotionally  disturbed  rather  than  academically 
handicapped.   Usually  we  try  to  place  the  students  in  an  instructional 
group  that  they  can  function  In.   And  we  ask  the  teacher  to  expect  the 
student  to  be  able  to  function  academically  as  the  rest  of  the  class 
does.    Now,  there's  one  student  who's  a  fourth  grader  who's  doing 
fourth  grade  math  but  he's  very  slow.    In  that  case  we  tell  the 
teacher  that  he's  not  dilly-dallying  around  when  he's  doing  his 
independent  work,  he's  just  slow  and  don't  force  him  to  get  all  the 
board  work  done  like  you  do  the  rest  of  the  class.   He'll  get  the 
stuff  right  that  he  does  if  you  push  him,  he  won't  be  able  to  take 
it.    ...that's  not  a  severe  emotional  distiirbance ,  just  a  slow  pace. 

Spec.  Ed.  can  get  whatever  textbooks  they  want  with  their  textbook 
money  but  we  agree  that  it  would  be  easier  (for  every  one  to  use 
Distar),  because  the    ids  are  emotionally  disturbed  and  not  retarded, 
whereas,  in  that  case,  the  kids  might  need  to  have  special  books. 
We  have  them  in  the  same  books  as  the  regular  class." 

These  statements  were  contradicted  at  the  COH  meeting  I  attended,  where 

it  became  obvious  that  many  of  the  kids  whose  behavior  is  now  appropriate  do, 

in  fact,  have  severe  learning  deficits  and  therefore  could  not  be  mainstreamed 

because  their  academic  level  was  far  below  their  chronological  age.    One  of 

the  solutions  to  this  problem  here,  as  in  other  settings  is  to  relable  the 

kids,  if  possible.    One  child  discussed  was  of  fifth  grade  age  but  had  "levels" 

below  fourth  grade  and  although,  "his  behavior  is  good,"  could  not  be  main- 

streaaed.    The  school  district  head  of  the  COH  recommended  that  he  be  kept  In 

th€^SED  program  until  his  academic  skills  can  be  improved  and  then  return  him 

to  k  regular  program.   The  psychologist  asked,  "If  he  qualifies  fgrTEMH,  does 

that  open  any  options  for  you?   Could  we  label  him  l.D.  if  he  doe^'t  fall  low 

enough?"   And  in  another  case,  the  Special  Ed.  teacher  discusses  another  SED 

student,  "He  needs  an  L.D.  program.    His  behavior  is  O.K..  Ve  cuj.«d  him.  He 

^      is  caljD  now  and  not  aggressive."   The  Resource  Teacher  responds,  "The  deal  was, 

WL».  was  to  get  rid  of  the  bjjiavior.  His  primary  disability  has 
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been  Identified  as  Neurologlcally  Impaired.    Its  been  proven  many  times*  That 
Is  now  hl8  primary  disability  and  that's  the  kind  of  program  he  needs.** 

In  other  cases i  the  Dlstar  approach  may  not  In  fact  be  the  appropriate 
program  for  a  child  In  either  the  Learning  Center  or  in  a  regular :class. 
Be€t)^  was  not  aware  that  Carl's  I.Q.  fell  within  the  EMR  remge  and  had  never 
thought  that  his  difficulty  In  school  might,  In  part,  be  due  to  academic 
frustration.    In  addition,  his  Bender-Gestalt  performance  showed  a  number  of 
Indices  of  perceptual  dlsfxmctlon.    In  spite  of  this  and  the  recommendation 
from  his  former  school  that  he  not  be  placed  In  a  Dlstar  program,  as  he  had 
failed  at  It  there,  he  repeated  Dlstar  In  this  school.    He  Is  still  behind 
the  other  students  In  the  regular  classroom  In  which  he  Is  malnstreamed , 
although  he  Is  chronologically  a  year  older  and  had  been  through  this  program 
once  before.    With  all  of  these  deficits,  Carl  Is  the  highest  functioning 
student  In  his  Learning  Center  class  where,  according  to  Jean,  **the  students 
are  emotionally  disturbed  rather  than  academically  handicapped.**  My 
observations  In  this  class  revealed  a  group  of  boys  whose  backgroimd  was 
extremely  limited.    Only  one  of  the  seven  students  had  ever  heard  of  a 
volcano,  never  the  less  have  the  slightest  awareness  of  the  eruption  of 
Mt.  St.  Helens,  which  filled  the  media  and  excited  every  other  child  I  knew 
at  the  time.    The  Intertwining  of  their  experiential  and  academic  deficits 
with  their  poor  self  Image  was  evidenced  repeatedly  In  this  class.    It  became 
particularly  apparent  In  one  child  when  he  expressed  his  reluctance  to  go  to 
music  class  and  began  to  act  out  once  he  axxl/ed  in  that  room.   He  was  unable 
to  sread  the  words  to  the  song  they  were  to  learn  that  day.   The  music  teacher 
expressed  her  understanding  of  the  problem,  '*You  know,  they  Just  gs%  something 
In  their  head  about  not  being  able  to  read.    Thay  are  real  smart  igid  could  do 
it.    I  don't  know  what  approach  they  use  up  there  but  they  should  try  something 
else,  rl^ythm  or  something." 
Q  Because  the  focus  of  the  Learning  Center  is  on  the  children's  behavioral 

^^ta     ixrdbliWi  those  students  who  do  not  ^^^fjf^^  aoademio  deficits  may  fall 


behind  their  peers  In  the  regxilar  program.    As  I  observed  these  students »  I 

could  see  the  difficulty  the  teachers  would  have  In  getting  them  to  attend 

to  academic  tasks  so  that  they  could  get  to  the  point  of  t)elng  "r^tdy"  to 

be  palnstreamed  and  thereby  have  some  appropriate  peer  models.  Although 

appS'Ojarlate  behavior  Is  seen  as  the  key  factor  In  getting  the  child  out  of 

the  Learning  Center t  fitting  In  academically  Is  of  equal  significance.  As 

Jeaiif  the  Instructional  Specialist  put  It,  *'Ve  cannot  expect  a  teacher  to 

set  up  a  separate  academic  program  for  one  kid.    That's  not  malnstreamlng." 

Betty  01ds»  Carl*s  Learning  Center  teacher*  feels  that  there  are  some  major 

difficulties  with  this  approach! 

There  Is  a  big  element  of  *'Catch  22"  with  that.    They  axe  sent 
to  us  for  behavioral  clean-up  and  If  we  do  our  Jobs  right  and  we 
clean  up  their  behavior »  and  they  have  lost  a  year  In  the  process. 
Or  If  they  came  to  us  a  year  behind »  we  keep  them  a  year  behind 
and  there  are  big  problems  with  that.    We  do  get  Into  a  good  deal 
of  academics  but^  you  can*t  do  everything  In  a  vacuum.    It  Is 
changed  through  the  academics  but  there  never  has  been  a  week  where 
I  haven't  lost  at  least  one  group  because  of  a  behavior  problem. 
So  there  Is  no  way  I  could  run  my  groups  as  thoroughly  as  H.  does." 

The  students  In  the  Learning  Center  recognise  that  the  academic  demands 

placed  on  them  In  this  setting  are  not  as  stringent  as  those  In  the  regular 

class.    As  two  boys  who  were  playing  pool  In  the  "Game  Room"  of  the  Learning 

Center  explained t  In  regular  school  you  never  got  to  earn  points  so  that  you 

could  play 9  "...but  Just  work  all  the  time.*'    Steve #  a  malnstreamed  student 9 

feels  that  the  regular  students  are  very  aware  of  thlss 

Ss    "They  thljik  that  when  you  go  to  the  Learning  Center  that  It 
Hill  be  easy  and  you  won*t  have  to  do  so  much  work." 

;  Met  "Ifs  not  true?" 

"^J  St  "It*s  true.    Ms.  D*s  class  does  a  bunch  of  work.** 

Met  **So  they're  rl^t?    It  Is  easier  down  here."  t* 

St  "Ifs  hard  up  there." 

Met  "Is  that  one  reason  that  you  dldn*t  want  to  go?" 

St    "I  dldn*t  want  to  go  up  there  and  I  still  don't  want  to  go 
up  there  but  I  have  to." 
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It  Is  apparent  that  "malnstreamlng"  is  defined  In  this  setting  as  the 
^  process  by  which  a  child  who  no  longer  exhibits  "behavioral  difficulties" 

is  returned  to  a  regular  program.    He  is  considered  as  "ready"  for  this 
prdcess  only  if  his  academic  performance,  as  well  as  his  behavior,^ can  match 
up  :ta  that  which  exists  in  a  regular  class,  with  children  who  are  at  least 
one  year  within  his  chronological  age.    Althoiogh  this  is  somewhat  easier  to 
achieve  at  "Evars"  where  the  "average"  student  is  functioning  slightly  below 
"level,"  it  has  been  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  t^o  regular 
classes  at  each  grade,  i.e.,  I90  kids  in  the  regular  program  and  34  Learning 
Center  students.    In  the  ^hlrd  grade,  the  problem  became  particularly  difficult 
as  tuere  are  $0  third  graders  and  I5  kids  in  the  Learning  Center  who  are  the 
same  age.    The  regular  class  teachers  became  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of 
their  classes  becoming  filled  with  the  SED  students  and  so  a  program  was 
worked  out  wherel^  "malnstreaming"  was  defined  in  more  stringent  terms  and 
the  process  tightened,  so  as  to  allot  only  two  "slots"  for  malnstreaming  In 
each  regular  class.    The  process  became  additionally  complicated  when  tho 
two  oldest  classes  in  the  Learning  Center  were  not  removed  from  this  t  xdlng 
in  September  as  planned.    They  contain  fifth  and  sixth  grade  age  students 
and  "Evars"  regular  program  only  goes  up  to  the  fourth  grade  and  so  there  are 
15  fourth  and  fifth  graders  to  be  mainstreamed  into  the  regular  fourth  grade. 
Although  these  two  classes  shall  be  removed  from  this  building  next  September, 
Jean  found  herself  in  a  position  this  year  of  having  to  define  malnstreaming 
in  a  way  that  was  feasible,  given  the  limited  "slots"  for  each  kid.  She 

T 

rec(jignlzes  that  "malnstreaming"  can  mean  giving  a  troubled  youngster  the 
opportunity  to  "feel  good"  about  himself  because  he  Is  being  glven-ft^e 
opportunity  to  interact  with  kids  in  a  regular  class.    As  she  put  tt,  "...an 
ego  buildlTT  thing."    Or  it  could  mean  what  Dan,  Steve's  Learning  Center 
teacher,  would  like  it  to  mean,  an  opportunity  for  the  kids  in  his  class  to 
O       have  positive  rcle  models.   He  would  like  to  see  each  of  his  kids  in  a 
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regular  class  for  at  least  an  hour  u  day  so  that  they  have  a  concrete  idea 
of  what  is  expected  of  them.    He  has  cone  to  accept  the  fact  that  main- 
streaming  is  not  defined  in  that  way,  in  this  school.  J 

.    Jean  explained  the  process  that  she  and  the  Resource  Teacher  went 
thiotigh  in  defining  "nalnstreamlng"  this  fallj 

"Well,  once  we  looked  at  these  nvunbers  it  became  clear  that  we  had 
to  define  what  we  meant  \sy  'naliistreaming. •    K.  and  I  met  with  the 
special  ed.  teachers  to  define  what  we  meant  and  we  came  up  with  the 
compromise  of  "the  nine  week  mains treamlng,"  where  the  kid  Is  already 
to  go,  and  the  "full-year  mains  treamlng,"  where  the  kid  has  some 
things  and  he  is  going  to  be  gradually  phased  In.    And  then  we  said, 
O.K.  how  many  kids  do  you  have,  looking  at  your  class  now,  that  are 
ready  for  this  and  how  many  ready  for  that.'    It  turned  out  that  there 
were  about  eight  kids,  eight  to  ten  kids  In  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
grades.    Six  kids  in  fourth  and  fifth  grade,  and  about  four  or  more 
In  third  grade  and  three  second  graders.   Two  were  ready  to  start 
right  away,  of  the  second  graders,  for  the  'nine  weeks,'  Carl  and 
James.    And  then  they'd  be  gone  and  then  we'd  be  able  to  slot  them 
In,  two  at  a  time. 

...we  had  a  meeting  with  the  Special  Ed.  Department  and  the  teachers 
and  the  regular  ed.  teachers  and  we  discussed  It.    Ve  decided  that  a 
fair  compromise  would  be  no  more  than  two  kids  being  malnstreamed  in 
a  room  at  one  time.    So  the  teachers  do  expect  to  have  possibly  two 
kids  being  malnstresuned  In  their  room.    That  way  we  were  able  to  deal 
with  the  Special  Ed.  teachers  saying,  'Hey,  you're  forcing  this  kid 
to  be  stuck  In  Special  Ed.  another  year.   He  needs  to  be  malnstreamed.' 
And  the  Regular  Ed.  teachers  saying,  'Hey,  it's  not  that  easy.'  So 
we  agreed  on  a  comporomise  and  they  are  expecting  to  have  kids." 

Every  staff  member  In  this  school  with  whom  I  spoke  felt  very  positively 

about  the  communication  that  went  on  In  September  at  this  meeting.    They  felt 

that  this  meeting  plus  the  In-Service  on  mainstreamlng  that  went  on  di:irlng 

that  summer,  helped  them  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  other  staff  members 

and  of  the  children  and  therefore  helped  to  make  the  mainstreamlng  program, 

as  Jeflned  here,  a  success.    "Communication,"  was  cited  as  the  most  positive 

aspect  of  these  meetings.    The  Principal  and  the  Instructional  Spail^st 

felt  that  this  communication  went  both  ways.    Carlita  described  wt^it  went  on 

at  -^he  summer  meeting  this  wayt 

"Well,  they  first  of  all  explain  what  the  district  means  by 
'mainstr»»amlng.'    ...starting  out  at  the  'most  restrictive'  and 
moving  gradually  to  the  'least  restrictive'  whereby  taking 
students  out  on  a  half  hour  basis  Into  a  regular  class  where 
they  would  go  maybe  for  reading  an^^hen  come  back.   If  they 
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could  handle  that,  after  a  certain  ajnount  of  tlroey  then 
expanding  maybe  to  a  math  session.    If  they  could  handle  that, 
then  expanding  and  expanding.    But,  prior  to  all  of  that»  sitting 
down  with  the  regular  classroom  teacher  and  talking  to  them  about 
what  the  child  has  been  doing  in  the  classroom.    What  type  qf 
class  the  special  ed.  class  has  been?    What  types  of  reward  *1 
systems  have  been  used?    What  types  of  discipline  has  been  uapd? 
"     What  type  of  discipline  is  in  the  class?    What  type  of  rules  do 
^  J  you  have?   How  can  we  coordinate  this  so  that  when  the  child  comes 
:  *  to  the  cla«jsroom  he  will  be  able  to  function?    And  then,  after 
sitting  down  with  the  teacher  and  going  over  this,  then  talking 
about  the  time  period  for  mainstreaming." 

Although  this  description  coincided  with  the  process  described  by  members 

of  staff  in  both  regular  and  special  ed.  programs,  It  W£u«?  generally  agreed, 

by  the  Learning  Center  staff,  that  the  burden  of  accomriodatlon  fell  on  them 

and  their  students.    Betty  Olds  expressed  her  perceptions  in  this  ways 

"I  feel  like  It  was  one  way.    I  never  had  any  feeling  of 
resenting  it  or  any  negative  thing.   That's  just  the  way  it 
is.    But  that  Is  the  way  It  was  (at  the  in-service).  The 
onus  Is  on  \is  to  modify  the  kids  to  fit  into  that  mold.  I 
think  that  we  had  the  square  pegs  and  we* re  the  ones  that 
had  to  round  It  out.** 


Dave,  a  gzBduate  student  intern  attended  the  fall  meeting.    His  impressions 
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"I  feel  that  there  was  good  communication  and  everybody  \fas 
open  to  malnstreeuning,  more  than  in  other  schools,  because  of 
the  administration  and  the  people  involved  In  setting  up  this 
model.   Maybe  not  what  I  thought  it  would  be,  was  that  the 
XBgular  teachers  were  saying,  'Here  is  our  format.   Now  the 
SOD  kids  must  fit,  in  some  way.'    I  felt  that  the  SED  teachers 
and  kids  had  to  make  all  the  accommodations.    These  axe  the 
expectations  that  the  kids  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  in 
this  particular  situation... right  now  the  kids  have  to  do  all 
the  changing.** 

Dan,  Steve's  Learning  Center  teacher,  feels  that  more  needs  to  be  done  with 

regular  teachers  to  help  them  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  Learning 

Cefiter  and  its  students.  -  h 

*'l  know  because  l*ve  talked  to  a  lot  of  classroom  teachers  ffht 
are  good  ftlends  of  mine,  that  It's  hard  for  them  to  deal  wi%h 
the  situation  that  you*ve  got  nine  kids  in  your  classroom,  they've 
got  thirty  kids  in  their  classroom.   You* re  sending  a  kid  to  them. 
It*&  ^  very  hard  concept  to  deal  with  and  1  think  it  is  forever 
going  to  be  one*   Because  they  axe  afjrald  they  haven't  had  the 
training  in  dealing  with  special  kids.    I  think  that's  one. 
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Maybe  an  In-servlce  on  that  type  of  thing  would  be  good  In-servlce 
because  I  think  It  would  make  them  feel  more  secure.      ••.they  have 
all  these  misconceptions  about  this  kid  who*s  coming  In^  He*s 
going  to  be  a  wild  man. 

My  visits  to  the  Learning  Center  and  the  special  education  classes  of 
twQ  "successfully  malnstreamed"  students  clarified  many  of  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  Special  £d^  staffs    Observations  of  the  behavior  of  students 
in  these  classes,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  their  program  were  contrasted 
to  that  which  I  was  able  to  observe  In  Carl  and  Steve's  regular  class  place- 
ments*   This  enabled  me  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  process  In  which 
they  were  Involved,  the  problems  encountered  and  some  of  the  approaches  used 
In  desdlng  with  these  Issues* 

The  most  glaring  contradiction  In  studying  the  Learning  Center  as  an 
example  of  "successful  main  streaming,"  at  first  seems  to  be  Its  physical 
location*   How  can  a  program  that  Is  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  school 
building,  at  the  furthest  end  of  a  long  narrow  corridor,  down  a  flight  of 
stairs,  and  hidden  behind  double  doors  that  are  reminiscent  of  a  hospital 
ward,  be  considered  to  be  Integrating  students  Into  a  "least  restrictive" 
environment?   The  relativity  of  the  concept  becomes  clear  when  you  realize 
that  up  until  1977 1  the  Learning  Center  was  a  program  operated  by  a  local 
"Community  Action"  organization*    The  program  was  not  a  public  school  program 
and  was  located  downtown  In  the  office  building  operated  by  this  agency* 
Then,  as  now,  the  students  In  the  program  were  essentially  all  Black,  acting 
out,  aggressive  boys*    The  L*C*  is  composed  of  34  boys,  28  of  whom  axe 
Blapk,  ages  7-12*    In  1977 »  the  school  district,  prompted 
Ifyy.li.  9^-142,  took  over  t*ie  program  and  put  it  imder  the  auspices^of 
Special  Education*    I  am  not  able  to  say  with  certainty  why  the  jpiggram  was 
housed  at  "Evars,"  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  suppoirt  the 
conjecture  that  it  was  the  most  efficient  way  for  the  city  to  deal  with  this 
very  difficult  popilation*    Voluntaiy  busing,  declining  enrollment  and  the 
end  of  the  "Magnet"  programs  at  "Evars,"  left  this  new  building  with  a  good 
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deal  of  classroon;  space.    However,  I  think  it  would  be  somewhat  naive 
believe  that  space  was  the  only  consideration  In  placing  the  Learning  Center 
here.    It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  have  made  more  sense,  prograivnatlcallyi 
tc^^  spread  these  children  throu^out  the  city  and  therefore  avoid  ^the 
ccmiajnlnating  effect  that  these  boys  have  on  one  anothers  behavior.  Every 
teacher  commented  how  each  kid  tends  to»  "...set  the  other  off."    I  was  able 
to  observe  this  continually  in  the  classroom  and  hallways.    Laurie »  the 
Social  Work  Aide»  could  feel  this  happen  on  a  program  wide  basis »  since  she 
interacted  with  all  the  studentSt  each  day.    "It*s  been  die  of  those  days 
today.    You  know  there  are  times  when  you  just  can  feel  that  it  is  going 
to  be  an  impossible  day.    It*s  contagious.    All  the  kids  seem  to  get  super 
high  at  the  same  time .    At  other  times  everyone  is  real  calm  and  we  all 
wonder.    It's  real  strange."    Carl  expressed  his  awareness,  of  this,  "There's 
too  much  trouble  inhere.    Lots  of  fights  and  kids  get  you  in  trouble.  They're 
always  starting  stuff."   Even  on  a  day  that  I  visited  that  was  agreed  all 
to  be  a  "good  day,"  the  level  of  non-verbal  tension  and  activity  left  me 
exhausted  and  wondering  how  I  ever  managed  to  work  with  a  classroom  of 
"emotionally  disturbed"  children. 

A  little  detective  work  reveeded  a  possible  reason  for  placing  the 
Learning  Center  in  this  building.    A  brochure  sent  to  all  parents  of  elementary 
age  children  in  this  city,  to  inform  them  of  the  voluntary  busing  program, 
lists  those  schools  which  can  be  transferred  into  or  out  of.   Examination  of 
this  pamphlet  revealed  that  "Evars"  is  the  only  school  in  this  city  into  which 
Black  students  cannot  transfer  and  out  of  which  White  students  cannot  transfer! 
I  £sked  the  Social  Work  Aide,  Laurie,  to  find  out  where  the  studeCits  In  the 
Learning  Center  had  gone  to  school  before  their  referral  to  Specl&l  Ed..  Of 
The  thirty  four  that  were  enrolled  at  that  time,  only  three  were  referred  from 
•Evars."   Two  of  those  three  are  children  she  referred  to  as,  "real  problems, 
very  disturbed."    The  third  had  been  sent  directly  after  having  spent  some 
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about  all  the  other  Black,  Leairning  Center  kids  are  from  this  neighborhood 

and  would  have  gone  to  this  school  If  it  wasn't  for  voluntary  busing.  They 

were  too  acting-out  and/or  aggressive  for  the  piredomlnantly  WhiteJ  schools  to 

whj.ch  they  were  bused  and  so  were  labeled  SED  and  returned  to  "Evars,"  via 

tho -teaming  Center.    All  the  teachers  I  spoke  with  felt  essentially  the 

sane  way^  i.e.,  that  most  of  the  Learning  Center  kids  would  never  have  been 

labeled  as  SED  If  they  were  stixlents  at  Evars  but  rather  see  them  as  victims 

of  White  Middle  Class  expectations.    Mary  F.p  Carl's  regular  second  grade 

teacher,  feels  that  he  is  an  example  of  a  kid  who  got  caught  in  this  type 

of  situation.    Speaking  of  her  regular  second  graders s 

"I*ve  got  a  lot  of  kids  that  I  think,  if  were  In  another  school,  would 
be  in  a  LeGiming  Center  situation.    He's  all  right  in  this  room.  I 
think  if  you  took  Carl  and  put  him  in  S.H.9  he*d  be  right  out.  ...a 
very  middle  class  school  where  he*d  freak  them  right  out.    I*m  just  a 
lot  more  use  to  that.    ...in  this  class  I*ve  got  22  kids  and  there 
are  probably  6  or  7  that  I  am  constantly  aware  of  what  they're 
thinking  and  what  they're  doing  and  he  would  be  one  of  those,  but  no 
more  so  than  the  other  6  or  ?•  don't  Imow  that  if  Carl  was  at 

Evars,  he  would  have  ended  up  in  the  Learning  Center.   He  was  at 
another  school." 

It  became  obvious  to  me  that  the  malnstreamlng  of  certain  Learning  Center 

children  was  successful  because  theix  behavior  was  essentially  the  same  as 

many  of  the  "normal"  children  Jji  this  setting.    Sally  D.,  the  fourth  grade 

teacher  in  whose  class  Steve  is  mainstreauned,  sees  his  problems  as  minimal. 

Ss    "Like  I  said,  I  didn't  see  that  he  has  too  many.    Some  of  the 
other  kids  in  here  have  more  problems  than  him.    Some  of  them 
just  don't  have  no  control.    They  are  evil." 

Met    "What  do  you  mean?" 


St     "Well,  they  axe  just  plain  mean  all  tho  time.    They  don't  got 
no  control  over  themselves.    It's  like  something  inside, of  them 
is  missing.    They  don't  get  no  discipline." 
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The  concept  of  "emotional  disturbance"  is  one  that  is  veiy  relative  to 
the  normative  population  with  which  the  "deviant"  individual  is  being  compared. 
What  my  observations  of  this  setting  seem  to  indicate  is  that  students  are 
"successfully  malnstreamed"  only  when  they  are  no  longer  considered  deviant. 
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Since  many  of  the  Learning  Center  students  are  essentially  the  same  as  a 

good  many  of  the  other  "normal"  problem  kids  in  regular  classes,  only  those 

students  who  are  the  besti  both  academically  and  socially ,  get  tofflt  Into 

on^  pf  the  few  "slots"  available  in  the  regular  program.    Laurie,' the  Social 

Work  Aide  in  the  Learning  Center,  feels  that  they  have  to  be  harder  on  their 

kids  because  when  it  comes  time  for  them  to  be  mainstreamed,  these  students 

have  to  be  better  than  the  other  kids.    This  feeling  was  reflected  hy  other 

Leaiming  Center  staff.    She  explained  her  perception  of  this  situation  in 

the  following  wayt 

Lt     "Be&iuse  their  expectations  are  that  the  kids  are  going  to  act 
bizarre.    So  much,  that  they  actually  look  for  it." 

Met    "The  expectations  of  the  other  teachers?" 

L:     "We've  had  a  lot  of  problems  in  terms  of  that  and  mainstreaiming 
our  kids.   The  particular  issues  are  either  that  they  are  stunned 
that  the  kids  can  behave  or»  *When  is  he  going  to  do  it?*  And 
I  don*t  even  know  what  *It*  is  or  that  a  kid  is  not  ready  to  go 
back  to  a  regular  room  because  he  doesn*t  know  how  to  behave  when 
they  already  have  another  kid  in  the  room  who  may  also  be  j\ist 
as  unappropriate." 

The  i^sical  education  teacher  and  lunch  room  supervisor  feel  that  the  Learning 

Center  children  are  often  better  behaved  than  many  of  the  classes  of  regular 

students  with  whom  he  interacts! 

"Learning  Center  kids  will  do  more  than  the  other  kids.    They  have 
learned  that  they  have  problems  with  their  temper  and  to  tell  the 
teacher  to  prevent  blow-ups.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  gym-class 
especially,  the  Learning  Center  kids  are  better  than  the  regular 
kids ....    I  have  had  only  one  fight  with  Learning  Center  kids  and 
about  ten  with  other  kidst    Here,  at  lunch,  there  is  rarely  a 
.  p^blem." 

Th^  proof  of  this  situation  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  case  ojEJ^'James 
Jones."   Every  staff  person  with  whom  I  spoke,  cited  this  boy  as  ^  primazy 
example  of  "successful  mainstreauuing."    In  fact,  he  is  the  only  student  who 
has  ever  completed  the  "nine-week"  sequence  whereby  a  student  is  gradually 
phased  into  a  regular  porogram  over  a  nine*week  period  until  he  is  able  to 
O        be  in  the  regular  program  **full-time."   At  the  end  of  successful  completion 
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Each  person  was  quick  to  add  that  they  never  had  any  idea  why  he  was  sent 
here  In  the  first  place.    He  never  acted  out  or  presented  any  sumptoms  of 
bizarre  behavior  and  he  was  able  to  perform  on  "Level."    In  spite :'of  the 
fact  that  each  staff  person  felt  that  he  was  not  "emotionally  distiirbed," 
eaeH«one  recommended  that  I  use  him  as  an  example  of  "successful  malnstreaming 

A  paradox  exists  in  the  general  belief  that  the  "Leamlns  Center"  is 
harder  on  its  kids  than  is  the  regular  program.    The  assumption  is  generally 
made  that  the  special  education  program  offers  a  greater  degree  of  structure 
and  predicUbillty  than  that  which  exists  "upstairs."   My  observations  of  two 
classes  in  each  setting  revealed  the  opposite  to  be  the  case,  in  most 
i-nstances.    Both  the  second  grade  and  fourth  grade  teachers  that  I  observed 
and  interviewed  see  themselves  as  highly  structured  teachers  whose  focus  is 
on  discipline.    Mary 9  the  second  grade  teacher 1  is  a  Caucasian  woman  in  her 
early  thirties  1  small  and  thin 9  and  casually  dressed.    She  has  been  teaching 
for  eight  years t  here  at  "Evars,"  and  has  taiight  several  different  graie 
levels. 

"I've  always  been  very,  very,  structured,  even  back  when  I  first 
started.    Well,  when  I  flrsl  came  I  was  a  new  teacher  too,  so  it's 
(Evars)  changed  or  I've  developed  a  lot.    But  I've  never  been  too 
big  on  'open  classrooms,'  in  this  situation.    But  not  to  say  it 
wouldn't  work  in  some  other  situation." 

"This  situation,"  refers  to  a  setting  in  which  the  majority  of  the  children 

come  from  ''deprived"  backgrounds  and  are  lacking  many  of  the  basic  academic 

and  social  skills  necessary  for  success  in  oiir  public  school  system.    Sally  D. 

the  fourth  grade  teacher  I  observed  echoed  Naxy*s  sentiments.    She  Is  a  Black 

T 

woipul  of  the  same  age,  of  medium  build,  and  in  her  last  months  of .^^^gnsmcy . 

"Kids  have  got  to  learn  discipline.    It's  like  I  tell  them,  it^nen  they 
leave  here  snd  go  out  into  those  other  schools,  those  teacheqrs  are 
not  goin^:  to  put  up  with  any  nonsense.    So  I  want  these  klds^to  leaxn 
that  now.    ...I  have  five  girls  and  nineteen  boys  in  oy  class.    I  guess 
it's  because  I*n  stricter  than  the  other  fourth  grade  teacher  and  so 
they  give  me  the  hardest  kids  to  handle.    I  don*t  believe  that  kids 
should  be  up  and  out  of  their  seats  and  wandering  around  the  room. 
They  have  to  have  discipline,  be  in  their  seats  and  concentrating 
in  order  to  leam  anything. 
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I  want  them  to  grow  up  to  be  men  who  can  take  care  of  themselves 
and  their  families,    I  met  a  kid  the  other  day.    He  was  a  kid  I 
use  to  know  over  here.    He's  about  sixteen  years  old  and  he's  on 
the  street  already,  with  nothing  to  do.    I  don't  want  these  kids 
to  end  up  that  way.    Other  schools  will  just  throw  them  out,-"^o  I 

^    give  them  the  discipline  here  so  that  they  can  make  it.  I'nThard 
on  them  I  know  but  I  never  say  anything  to  them  that  I  don't? mean 

-  J  and  they  know  ahead  of  time  just  what  I'll  do  if  they  get  out  of 
line." 

Observation  in  both  these  classrooms  proved  that  these  women  act  on  their 
words.    Their  styles  axe  veiy  different,  however,  Maiy  being  softer  in  her 
approach  and  using  a  good  deal  of  positive  verbal  reinforcement.    Her  classroom 
is  full  of  interesting  materials  and  art  work,  as  well  as  displays  of  the 
children's  work.    Her  seating  arrangement  for  the  children  is  in  three  clusters, 
reflecting  their  "Distax"  groups.    The  seating  arrangement  encourages  the 
children  to  interact  with  one  another.    However,  during  "work  time"  the 
children  must  work  silently  at  their  seats.    The  mornings  work  is  spelled 
out  carefully  to  the  children  each  day  and  so  it  is  highly  predictable.  The 
children  can  earn  ••points*'  and  win  a  prize  after  the  accumulation  of  a  given 
number  of  points.    My  overall  impression  of  this  classroom  was  that  it  ..as  one 
that  the  children  enjoyed.    Most  of  the  students  completed  their  work  in  a 
TClaxed  and  interested  manner.    If  a  child  was  having  difficulty,  Mary  was 
available  to  help,  provided  that  the  child  ask  for  help  in  the  "proper"  way. 
There  were  a  great  many  distractions  in  the  flow  of  the  school  day.  In 
addition  to  my  frequent  visits,  which  the  children  acknowledged  with  friendly 
smiles  from  their  seats,  other  teachers  and  staff  were  continxially  coming 
into  the  room.    Kids  were  going  in  and  out  of  the  class  to  go  to  the  nurse's 
of^ce  for  cut  fingers,  bloody  noses,  etc..    None  of  these  events  s^em  to 
disturb  the  smooth  flow  of  the  room.    Mary  remained  soft  spoken  and- attentive 
to  the  children  through  it  all.    Carl  was  an  integral  part  of  the  room.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  identify  him  as  ••handicapped"  in  this  setting. 

Sally's  style  of  discipline  and  structure  are  quite  different,  and  often 
^J^^    disturbing  to  my  White,  Middle  class  sensibilities.    As  in  Mary's  classroom. 
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the  mornings  work  is  spelled  out  carefully  and  the  children  know  exactly  what 
^  is  expected  of  them  each  day.    The  rules  for  proper  behavior,  in  this  case, 

as  in  the  other,  are  well  known,  i.e.,  stay  in  your  seat  and  complete  your 
wn  work,  silently.    Unlike  Mary,  Sally  is  often  harsh  in  her  tone  towards 
•dxft^  children  and  shows  a  minimum  degree  of  flexibility  towards  the  children 
and  any  difficulty  they  may  express  regarding  their  work.    I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  or  not  she  would  yell,  "shut-up  and  sit  down,"  to  all  the 
children  or  does  so  only  to  those  kids  she  feels  need  this  way  of  being 
approached.    In  one  instance,  a  child  wais  helping  another  and  she  called 
out,  "You  shut-up,  sit  down  and  get  into  your  own  seat.    If  she  don't  know 
what  to  do,  that's  her  problem  zmd  not  yours."    Sally's  approach  can  best 
be  summarized  as,  "no  nonsense,"  and  is  symbolized  by  the  physical  envlro/'nent 
of  the  classroom.    The  desks  are  in  traditional  rows,  facing  the  front  black- 
board  and  the  t-eacher's  desk.    There  is  no  art-work  in  the  room.    The  days 

t 

assignments  are  written  on  the  blackboard  as  are  two  short  lists  of  names 
under  the  headings  "No  List"  and  "100  Club."    These  lists  represent  a 
behavior  modification  type  approach  used  with  the  students.    Being  on  the 
"No  List"  means  losing  priviledges,  while  the  "100  Club"  means  a  rewaid. 
Steve  stood  out  in  this  room  both  because  he  was  the  only  white  youngster 
in  this  class  and  because  he  arrived  late  in  the  morning,  staying  only  for 
one  hour,  to  complete  his  reading  assignment. 

Both  these  women  see  their  roles  as  often  being  surrogate-mother  for 
many  of  their  students.    Maury  approaches  this  role  by  her  behavior  towards 
tfie  children  in  the  classroom  by  being  very  nurturing  and  showing  poncem 
ovfer  their  i*iysical  as  well  as  intellectual  and  emotional  well  being. 
Sally,  with  all  hbr  harshness  and  apparent  inflexibility,  likewise  sees 
herself  and  is  seen  1^  many  of  the  children  as  a  "mother-figure."    One  of  the 
most  striking  wiqrs  that  this  is  manifested  Is  in  her  contact  with  each  of  the 
Q      children's  families.    Whereas  Mary  only  contacts  families  when  there  is  a 
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beglnnlng  of  each  year  and  continues  to  do  so  throughout  the  school  year, 

J  go  to  every  kids  house  and  visit  with  their  families.  They 

really  like  that  and  it  helps  me  to  get  to  know  the  kids.  They 
know  that  I'm  in  the  neighborhood  and  can  stop  in  anytime,  -Some 
of  the  families  are  real  good  and  you  can  see  it  in  the  kidsi  These 
1    kids  like  ne  to  see  their  parents  too  and  the  kids  that  are  -leaving 
^     problems  don't  feel  like  I'm  just  picking  on  them,    .,.You  Imow  when 
i.    I  can't  figure  out  what's  happening  with  a  kid,  when  everything  that 

I  try  here  doesn't  work,  I'll  go  to  the  house  again  and  it  doesn't 
-    take  me  long  to  know  what  the  problem  is,    I  just  go  there,  spend  some 
time,  look  around  and  there  it  is,  as  clear  as  can  be  and  I  understand 
why  this  kid  is  having  problems," 

Like  all  "good  teachers,"  Sally  and  Mary  have  the  uncanny  ability  to  know 

exactly  what  is  going  on  in  their  classrooms  at  all  times.    By  the  time  I 

visited  the  rooms,  the  children  were  aware  of  their  teacher's  scanning  skills 

and  knew  that  they  had  not  bother  trying  "anything,"    The  disciplinary 

techniques  used  by  these  women  were  identical;  losing  priviledges,  staying 

after  school,  writing  100  times,  "I  must  not,,,,"  or  paddling.    Paddling  is 

seen  as  a  last  resort  tactic  and  used  both  when  the  teacher  is  worn  out  and 

when  she  wants  to  scare  either  the  offending  child  or  the  whole  class.  The 

children  know  what  to  expect  and  the  teachers  have  equal  expectations  from 

all  the  children,  regarding  acceptable  behavior,    Mary  expressed  her  feeling 

on  this  in  the  following  wayj 

"I  think  that  it's  just  a  matter  of  expectations  an  awful  lot,  I 
expect  Carl  to  act  just  like  the  rest  of  them,  absolutely,  and  I 
think  what  happens  a  lot  of  times  is  that  people  look  at  him  and 
say,  'Oh,  he's  craizy,    and  they  expect  him  to  act  that  way  or  allow 
for  some  of  it.    And  so,  of  course  he  does  it.    Kids  do  just  about 
what  you  expect  of  ther^," 

Sally  expressed  similar  sentiments  regarding  her  treatment  of  Steve,  Both 

of  ithese  women  contradict  what  Laurie  stated  earlier,  referring  to  regular 

cl^sroom  teachers,  "Because  their  expectations  £tre  that  the  kids -jure  going 

to  'act  bizarre,    Sp  much  that  they  actually  look  for  it,"    In  fac^i  I  found 

that  the  learning  Center  teachers  were  more  prone  to  this  type  of  thinking 

than  either  of  the  two  regular  teachers  that  I  met.    Perhaps  they  are  unique 

and  it  is  these  women's  attitude  towards  thelx  students  that  has  aided  in 

ERXC         '^successful  nalnstreuilng"  of  Carl  and  Steve. 
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It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  the  behavior  of  the  children  In  the  Learning 
Center  to  that  of  the  students  In  the  regular  program,  In  order  to  get  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  Issues  Involved  In  having  these  stu<^jits  return 
to  i  more  normalized  retting.    Again  however,  I  feel  that  It  Is  lii^rtant  to 
po5lt  out  that  "Evars"  does  not  represent  the  "normal"  school  environment  from 
which  these  students  came  and  to  which  they  may  eventually  return.    A  total 
understanding  of  their  behavior  Is  Impossible  because  of  the  Inability  to 
separate  the  "culture"  of  the  Learning  Center  and  Its  normative  behavior  and 
that  which  may  be  the  "child's  problem."   The  four  classrooms  here,  which 
supposedly  operate  as  a  "team,"  have  little  contact  with  one  another,  except 
to  send  students  to  each  others  "Dlstar"  groups.    Each  classroom  has  no  more 
than  ten  students  with  a  full-time  teacher's  aide  and  a  Special  Education 
teacher.    The  teacher  turn-over  rate  here,  as  In  other  programs  for  Emotionally 
Disturbed  children.  Is  high.    Of  the  four  teachers,  one  Is  a  Caucasian  male. 
In  his  early  thirties;  two  are  Caucasian  females.  In  their  mid  to  late  twenties, 
and  another  Is  a  Black  woman  in  her  early  twenties.    None  of  the  three  women 
will  be  returning  next  year.    Except  for  a  new  permanent  "substitute,"  all 
are  certified  in  Special  Education.    There  are  four  female  aides,  two  Black 
a^d  two  Caucasian,  In  their  twenties  or  thirties.    None  of  these  women  have 
had  any  formal  training  in  working  with  "Emotionally  Disturbed"  children, 
although  this  was  promised  to  one  when  she  took  the  job.    I  observed  these 
women  as  being  very  caring  and  warm  and  therefore  able  to  provide  a  lot  of 
tli  nurturing  that  many  of  the  children  here  seem  to  long  for.  However, 
nither  of  the  two  that  I  closely  observed  had  the  skills  or  training  necessary 
for  the  academic  tasks  they  were  often  left  to  handle.  |. 

The  "Social 'work  Aide,"  functions  in  the  caiaclty  of  a  socl^a  worker  but 
is  a  certified  Special  Education  teacher.    She  has,  on  several  occasions, 
referred  to  herself  as  the  "Principal  of  the  learning  Center."    Carllta,  the 
ErJc      building  principal,  Bees  her  as  the  person^wh^knows  most  about  the  workings 
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of  this  pirograjn  and  is  its  organlzext  Her  office  is  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  wing  9  so  that  she  may  see  all  the  classes  from  hex-  desk  and  any 

event  that  may  be  occurring  in  the  hall.    The  rear  of  her  office  contains 

*  V 
thet,t**Time-Out"  room,  where  children  are  sent  If  they  have  not  l)een^4ble  to 

coid^orm  to  the  rules  of  their  classroom  and  need  to  be  separated  from  the 

rest.    This  hopefully  cools  off  the  child  without  giving  him  reinforcing 

attention  as  well  as  removing  him  from  the  room  and  the  contaminating  effect 

that  his  behavior  nay  have  on  the  other  students.    In  my  many  visits  here, 

the  Time-Out  room  was  always  occupied  and  often,  there  were  children  sitting 

In  Laurie *s  office  as  well*    Because  this  section  of  the  school  is  very  old, 

it  has  a  decaying  feeling  to  it.    There  are  attempts  to  cheer  things  up  by  a 

bulletin  board  which  the  children  decorate  and  the  occasional  poster  in  the 

hall  and  chlldrens*  art  work. 

Laurie  is  a  woman  in  her  late  twenties,  thin  and  casually  but  expensively 

dressed.    She  looks  as  though  she  might  have  a  "Eurasian"  heritage,  with  dark 

hair  and  almond  shaped  eyes.     She  continually  chain  smokes  In  her  office  and 

is  usually  drinking  a  soft  drink  or  eating  candy.    She  tells  me  repeatedly 

that  she  hates  her  job  amd  wished  she  would  get  fired.    Her  primary  role  here 

was  Intended  to  be  that  of  a  liaison  between  the  home  and  the  school.  However, 

she  reports  that  she  rarely  makes  home  visits  excf^-^t  If  she  needs  to  have 

papers  signed  or  If  a  child  is  having  severe  problems.    She  sees  herself  as 

having  "bumed-out"  after  one  year  of  trying  to  deal  with  the  parents  to  get 

things  done  for  the  kids.    Now,  she  will  only  spend  time  with  "good  parents," 

1,8^  those  that  m«  receptive  to  her  suggestions  and  will  go  along,  with  what 

the-^chool  wants  for  their  kid.    She  sees  a  lot  of  the  problem  bely^iors  that 

the  kids  exhibit  as  the  result  of  their  home  environment,    "They  gcpw  up  In 

aggressive  homes  and  In  aggressive  neighborhoods.    And  they  are  role  modeling 

the  roles  they  have  to  model," 
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Both  Steve  and  Carl's  parents  are  seen  by  Laurie  as  being  generally 
cooperative.    She  feels  that  most  of  the  parents  will  go  along  with  whatever 
th.y  are  told»  when  the  recommendation  for  mainstreamlng  is  made  •/-This 
ce^ainly  was  the  case  as  far  as  Steve's  mother  Is  concerned  •  Her^nresponse 
to-.my  question  about  her  feelings  toward  Steve's  program  was,  "Whatever  the 
teachers  say  is  best  for  him  is  OtKt  with  me."    Both  Laurie  and  Dave  see  her 
aS|  "One  of  the  better  parents,"    The  issue  in  Carl's  case  is  somewhat  more 
complicated  and  is  one  that  Laurie  says  she  has  seen  before.    After  a  short 
time  In  the  Learning  Centery  his  teacher  felt  that  Carl  was  ready  to  be 
malnstreajned I  as  he  wasn't  exhibiting  any  of  the  bizarre  and  babyish  type 
temper  tantrums  that  had  been  evidenced  at  his  former  school.    It  was  recom- 
mended that  he  be  put  on  the  "nine  week"  mainstreamlng,  with  the  goal  at  the 
end  of  this  period  to  be  his  retium  to  his  former  school,    Mrs,  F,  agreed 
and  he  did  well  all  along  this  process.    When  the  COH  meeting  was  called  and 
she  was  called  In  for  what  everyone  was  sure  would  be  a  blanket  approval  of 
his  return,  she  did  a  "turn-around"  and  aisked  that  he  remain  In  this  setting. 
No  one  is  really  sure  what  caused  her  to  change  her  mind  but  Laurie  feels 
that  she  never  really  understood  the  nature  of  Carl's  placement, 

"And  often  times  we  get,  'I  don't  weuit  my  kid  moved.    I  wauit  him  to 
stay  In  a  small  classroom,*    Those  are  the  hardest  ones  to  work  with 
because  they  don*t  see  moving  as  a  positive  thing,    ,,,What  I  have 
to  do,  it's  my  job,  to  go  out  axid  tell  them  where  the  school  is  coming 
from.    And  sometimes  I  do  and  sometijnes  I  don*t,    ,,,A  lot  of  them 
were  upset  by  the  way  it  was  presented  to  them  't^  the  other  school. 
You  know,  what  the  other  school  told  them  about  why  their  kid  Is 
coming  here  In  the  first  place.    Well, ^ you'd  also  be  amazed  at  how 
^  many  parents  have  no  idea  why  their  kids  are  here.    They  think  that 
^  they're  here  because  it's  a  small  classroom  and  they  can  learn  better," 

Whatever  Mrs,  F,'s  motives,  Carl  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Evars  aaSl  was 

officially  changed* to  '*full-year  malnstreamed."    He  comes  to  the  taamlng 

Center  now  only  for  a  ha  If -hour  a  day  "Distar  Language"  lesson,  as  he  is  far 

behind  the  other  students  in  Mary's  second  grade  language  group. 
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As  a  result  of  her  experiences  last  year  with  the  rcudents  here,  Laurie 

has  come  to  have  certain  expectations  about  the  Iclnds  of  things  that  work. 

One  morning  I  observed  a  child  being  paddled  and  verbally  assault^  by  both 

LaSirle  end  his  teacher.    The  teacher  had  obviously  been  pushed  tcr-fter  limit 

^y.-^the  entlxe  class  which  had  been  hurling  obsenltles  at  her.    This  White, 

well  dressed,  reading  teacher  had  just  taken  over  the  class  as  a  replacement 

for  the  former  teacher  who  had  recently  resigned.    Humiliating  the  child 

-jeemed  to  "be  the  only  way  that  both  women  could  vent  their  frustration  and 

anger  and  then  return  to  more  of  the  same.    Laurie's  perspective  on  this 

Incident  and  the  use  of  physical  force  is  that  it  is  necessary  because  this 

Is  the  approach  used  at  home  and  therefore  the  only  thing  that  works. 

Betty  Olds  feels  differently: 

"I  have  stopped  paddling  and  the  kids  have  quieted  down.    In  Mary's 
room,  it  may  calm  the  kids  down  but  here  It  only  makes  things  worse. 
Here,  kids  are  beaten  often  and  Inconsistently  at  home.    They  have 
a  low  tolerance  for  frustration,  just  as  many  of  their  parents  do. 
Many  of  the  parents  seem  confused,  maybe  in  between  jobs  and  wrapped 
in  their  own  problems.    Of  the  nine  kids  in  this  room,  only  one  lives 
with  both  parents  and  they  are  racially  mixed  and  this  causes  a  lot 
of  problems  for  this  kid." 

The  use  of  physical  force  as  a  method  of  handling  aggressive  behavior  presents 

the  obvious  paradox  of,  "violence  breeding  violence."    If  this  method  really 

"worked,"  then  the  aggressive  behavior  exhibited  by  the  Learning  Center 

students  should  have  been  extinguished  by  this  point  in  the  school  year. 

It  Is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  children  in  this  program  see  "malnstreamlng" 

as. an  opportrjiity  to  get  away  from  the  possibility  of  being  paddled,  a&  Steve 

ai^  Carl  and  several  other  Learning  Center  students  have  Indicated  to  me. 

X'   Betty  Old's  Learning  Center  class  is  the  first  room  on  the  ifeft  as  you 

enter  the  wing,  and  directly  next  door  to  Laurie's  office.    She  »  a  yc\mg 

Caucasian  woman,  well  groomed  and  madeup,  but  casually  dressed.    This  is 

her  second  year  as  a  teacher,  both  of  which  have  been  here.   This  room  was 

once  used  as  a  regular  classroom  and  so  Is  quite  large.    The  space  Is  separated 
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Into  three  sections  by  permanently  Installed  dividers.    The  teacher's  desk 
'  Is  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  the  aide's  desk  at  the  back.    The.  children's 

desks  are  located  in  the  space  you  first  see  upon  entering  the  rppm,  and  It 
l€K  here  that  they  complete  most  of  their  work.    The  other  two  sections  of 
tW§  room  are  used  for  "Dlstar"  and  other  individual  lessons.    The  room  is 
decorated  with  posters  amd  other  commercially  made  materials.    In  spite  of 
these  attempts  to  decorate,  the  room  has  the  saune  shabby  feeling  that  one  gets 
throughout  the  Learning  Center.    At  the  front  of  the  room,  taped  to  the  black- 
board is  the  "Good  Times"  chart,  an  elaborate  points  system  whereby  the  children 
can  obtain  prlviledge  or  buy  things  at  the  "store"  for  exhibiting  "appropriate 
behavior."    Unlike  the  expectations  of  the  teachers  I  spoke  with  in  the  regular 
program,  Betty  has  individualized  her  behavioral  expectations  for  each  child. 
Next  to  each  child's  naune  are  several  sentences  indicating  what  is  expected 
of  him  in  order  to  get  "points." 

"This  is  my  version  of  clauss  rules.    But  I  don't  like  having  class 
rules  because  some  kids  can  meet  all  the  rules  and  still  not  be 
growing  and  other  kids  could  never  hope  to.    So  each  kid  has  their 
own  set  of  rules.    ...It's  difficult  for  me  to  keep  my  standards  in 
line,  you  know,  I  don't  want  to  set  them  too  hlgh^    But  I  don't  want 
to  compromise  either  so  it's  a  constant  battle.    So  in  other  words, 
I  would  love  them  to  be  like  Mary's  class  but  If  I  expected  that  of 
them,  it  would  be  mass  mutiny.    Well,  most  of  them  any  way.    I'm  not 
.saylnfc  that  just  because  they  were  referred  here  they  axe  automatically 
bad,  but  for  some  of  them,  it  is  the  case.    They  can't  do  it,  that's 
why  they're  here  in  the  first  place." 

The  behavior  exhibited  by  the  children  in  this  classroom  is  beyond  a  doubt 
far  from  what  would  be  expected  or  tolerated  in  either  o:  the  two  regular 
c^ssrooms  I  observed.    The  children  are  continually  calling  out,  disrupting 
e^h  other,  and  often  show  total  disregard  for  either  Betty  or  her  aide.  My 
presence  at  firsts  was  totally  disruptive  to  them.    One  of  the  IJd^s  was  convinced 
that  I  was 'looking  at  him,"  and  became  particularly  disturbed  Iq^^thls.  Even 
after  the  boys  were  use  to  my  presence  and  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  a  "good 
day,'*  it  was  far  from  what  I  witnessed  in  the  regular  classroom  setting. 
ERJC     The  supposed  "structure"  of  the  class  was  constantly  disrupted      the  children's 
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arguments  with  each  other.    For  the  most  part,  Betty  seemed  ineffectual 
diirlng  these  outb\irsts  and  the  "point"  system  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on 
the  boys  behavior.    I  did  not  observe  this  "behavior  modification"  program 
being  used  in  any  consistent  fashion.  V- 

T'   How  then  was  Carl  able  to  get  out  of  this  setting  and  be  "successfully 
robins treamed?"    The  answer  to  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  this  was 
probably  never  a  child  who  was  truly  "emotionally  disturbed."    His  records 
indicate  that  he  is  somewhat  limited  Intellectually  and  has  some  liiild  perceptual 
deficits.    He  and  his  twin  sister,  who  is  quite  a  bit  brighter  than  him,  were 
bused  to  a  school  in  the  University  section.    The  academic  demands  were  probably 
too  stringent  and  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  relationship  he  had  with  his 
teacher  was  poor.    Carl  has  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  verbalizing  his  feelings 
and  is  often  able  to  manipulate  by  throwing  temper  tantrums.    He  did  this  at 
his  new  school,  often  screaming  in  the  hallways.    He  was  referred  for  psycho- 
logical testing,  labeled  SED  and  sent  to  the  Learning  Center,  back  in  his  old 
neighborhood  school.    Eetty  was  convinced  that  he  didn't  belong  in  this  setting 
after  only  a  short  period  of  observing  Carl  in  this  setting.    Carl  himself 
told  me  that  he  wanted  out  of  the  Learning  Center  because  kids  are  paddled 
there.    Although  he  never  was  paddled,  he  was  terrified  of  the  prospect,  having 
seen  it  done  to  other  kids.    Fortixnately ,  he  was  not  in  Mary's  class  early  in 
the  year  when  she  too  paddled  kids,  occasionally.    When  he  did  have  some 
difficulty  in  Mary's  class,  she  stood  her  guns  with  him  rather  than  sending 
him  back  to  the  Learning  Center  because  she  did  not  see  him  as  that  different 
f2$m  many  of  the  other  children  In  her  class.    Carl  is  now  "iinofficially" 

considered  to  be  a  full-tine  student  In  Mary's  clars,  coming  to  tier  room  from 

*~ 

the  bus  and  staying  there  for  all  but  one  half  hour  when  he  zetusis  to  Betty's 
•  . 

room  for  "Dlstar  Language."    Communication  between  the  two  women iLs  now  very 
limited. 
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Steve  has  been  in  the  Leaxnlng  Center  for  almost  three  years.    He  is 
officially  a  student  in  Dan  B's  room  and  is  taking  part  in  the  "full -year 
malnstreaming"  program.    This  was  begun  in  the  Spring  of  this  year  with  the 
hope  that  his  time  In  Sally's  room  coiild  be  gradually  Increased  iR^tll  the 
eW  of  the  school  year,  with  the  goal  of  his  returning  to  a  regular  program 
in  the  Fall.    During  ny  time  here,  he  spent  one  half  hour  In  Sally's  room 
for  reading  and  after  two  weeks,  added  another  one  half  hour  for  math. 
Sally,  Steve  and  Dan  still  consider  him  to  be  Dan's  student,  however.  Dan, 
a  man  in  his  early  thirties,  tall,  medium  built  and  casually  dressed  In  jeans, 
has  been  a  Special  Education  teacher  for  ten  years  and  has  developed  a  style 
of  Interacting  with  his  students  that  is  probably  most  responsible  for  Steve's 
"success"  than  any  programmatic  approaches  that  I  witnessed  in  his  room.  The 
students  in  this  class  were  somewhat  older  than  Betty's  students  and  therefore 
do  not  exhibit  the  Immature  responses  that  I  witnessed  there.    Rather,  these 
pre-adoles  ^nt  boys  are  more  into  playing  toiigh  and  challenging  each  other 
with  their  prowess.    Again,  the  behavior  I  observed  In  this  setting  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  Betty.    They  are  continually  out  of  their  seats,  wandering 
around  the  room  and  calling  out.    The  slightest  distraction  seems  to  take  each 
student  off  track  and  again  my  presence,  which  practically  went  unnoticed  in 
either  of  the  regular  classrooms,  was  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  discussj.on 
and  bold  confrontation.    "Hey  lady,  what  you  writing?    You  a  ireporter?  Hey, 
man  1  think  she's  a  reporter." 

The  classroom  was  again  a  full  sized  room,  divided  by  a  partition  into  a 

TV 

siibtion  for  the  students  desks,  a  reading  section,  and  a  comer  in  the  right 

hand  side  of  the  room  where  Dan  kept  his  desk  and  at  which  he  woj&ed  individu- 

ally  with  some  of  the  boys  or  had  "private  discussions"  with  thefc  The 

decorations  in  the  room  seemed  somewhat  inappropriate;  scenes  fjrom  "Life  in 

the  1800*8"  which  showed  Currier        Ives  prints  of  White  people's  lives  and 

none  that  Indicated  that  slavery  even  existed.   There  were  pictures  from  a 

gfi>n4ftr  of  scenes  ttom  places  around  the  world  which  texely  related  to  the  i^Tu 
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seasons  as  these  boys  experience  them.    On  the  front  board  was  the  chart  for 
this  classes'  point  system,  which  I  did  not  observe  being  used.    There  were 
several  newsprint  posters  at  the  side  of  the  ruom  that  looked  as^if  they  had 
b4n  part  of  an  "affective  education"  lesson.    As  in  Betty's  roomf  there  was 
a';icarcity  of  materials  and  that  shabby  Learning  Center  ambiance. 

I  knew  that  Steve  had  been  here  for  a  long  time  and  that  he  was  sent 
because  of  his  highly  volatile  and  aggressive  personality.  Dan  explained 
how  he  came  to  the  decision  to  try  Steve  in  the  "Full-yeax  mainstreaming" 
program. 

Me:    "What  made  you  feel  that  Steve  was  ready?    What  made  you  come 
to  that  decision?" 

Dan:  "All  right.    One  of  the  major  things  we  have  in  here  is  that 

minor  squabbles  between  kids  can  develop  into  major  catastrophes. 
Everybody  is  quick  to  respond  verbally  to  someone  else's  troubles, 
and  Steve  got  to  a  point  where  he  was  able  to  ignore  those 
behaviors  If  he  was  working  on  something.    He  could  keep  on  task, 
and  if  he  got  off,  all  I'd  have  to  do  was  say  'Steve,  will  you 
keep  busy?'    And  he'd  go  right  back  to  work.    He  didn't  continue 
on.    Some  of  the  kids  can't  stop;  once  they  get  into  the  rut  it 
keeps  building  up,  building  up,  building  up  until  I  have  to 
remove-  them  to  some  place.    Steve  got  to  the  point  where  he 
wouldn't  indulge  himself  in  those  kind  of  things.  Another 
thing  was  that  he  got  a  lot  more  confident  in  his  work.  He 
would  accept  it.    He  use  to  complain  a  lot,  'This  is  too  hard, 
this  is...'    Before  he  even  saw  what  he  had  to  do,  he  would 
complain  about  it.    And  that  dwindled  almost  completely.  And 
then  in  activities  like  going  on  field  trips  and  prctjrams  in  gym 
and  stuff  he  was  able  to  handle  himself." 

Me:    "In  less  structured  kinds  of  things?" 

Dan:  "Right.    For  periods  of  time  without  getting  carried  away  on 
things.    And  just  all  those  things  together.    Plus  we've  been 
talking  about  it.    Steve  was  one  of  the  ones  who  was  scheduled 
i  to  be  mainstreamed.    Last  years  teacher  had  recommended  that 

^  sometime  this  year  we  might  want  to  try.    So  its  been  something 

*  thats  been  talked  about  with  Steve."  C 

Dan  then  explained  the  procedure  that  was  followed  once  he  deci^d  that  Steve 
was  ready. 

"If  I  have  somebody  that  I  think  is  ready  then  I  go  to  Jean,  the 
instructional  specialist.    And  she  will  work  out  a  placement.  If 
one  is  available,  and  then  when  she  does  that,  I  will  sit  down  with 
the  regular  teacher,  Jean  and  ayaelf  snd  the  regular  teacher  «ill 
discuss  the  kid,  what  levels  he's  functioning  at  In  here,  where  we 
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think  he  would  fit,  things  that  I  think  axe  important,  you  know, 
reinforcement  things  that  work  with  him  or  negative  things  that  work 
'  maybe  a  stare  or  whatever  it  might  be.    And  then  after  that,  it's  just 

a  matter  of  setting  up  a  schedule  with  that  teacher,    I  usually  just 
go  up  to  see  Sally  once  or  twice  a  week," 

Tliis  is  the  same  procedxire  that  had  been  described  to  me  by  Betty-^d  Jean  and 

ii- generally  followed  in  the  case  of  all  children  to  b^  "mainstreamed," 

In  Steve's  case,  as  in  Carl's,  there  was  a  period  when  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process,  Steve  began  to  "act-out"  fighting  with  some  other  students  in 
the  cafeteria  and  refusing  to  go  "upstairs"  for  reading.    He  had  to  be  removed 
and  placed  in  the  time-out  room,  "out-of -control."    He  broke  down  and  began 
to  cry  and  told  Laurie  that  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  regular  fourth  grade 
class  because  he  missed  Dan  and  was  sure  he  wouldn't  see  him  again  If  he  was 
sent  to  the  other  room.    Steve  and  Dan  were  able  to  work  this  out  but  this  is 
still  a  difficult  situation  for  Steve  to  face  and  he  did  not  want  to  discuss 
that  series  of  events  \  ith  me.    It  is  obviously  very  difficult  for  maxiy 
children  to  separate  from  the  person  that  hais,  through  their  relationsi^p, 
offered  them  the  confidence  and  support  they  may  otherwise  lack.    It  is 
essential,  in  order  for  mainstresuning  to  be  "successful"  for  children  with 
emotional  problems,  that  communication  remain  in  tact  between  those  adults 
with  whom  the  child  has  had  positive  relationships.    The  adults  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  willing  to  cut  loose  the  parent-like  ties  that  they  often 
develop  and  transfer  these  ties  to  other  adults  and  hopefully  back  to  the 
parents,  when  possible*    I  asked  Steve  how  Dan  helped  him  to  not  feel  so  bad 
a^ut  leaving  and  he  said,  "Well,  he  helped  me  and  said  she  ain't  mean  and 
uj[ly.    He  said  it  would  be  a  big  step  for  me  and  that  x^y  mother  would  be 
real  proud  of  me."  ^ 

The  question  that  remains  unanswered,  regarding  the  actual  'success  of 
the  malnstreamlng  process  at  this  school  is  whether  or  not  the  children  who 
have  been  integrated  into  "Evaxs"  vlU  be  able  to  be  ''successfully"  Integrated 
ERXC  ^        "normal"  school  situation,  I.e.,  a  Vhlte-mlddle  class  school  with 
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White  middle-class  expectations.    Things  that  "work"  here  by  providing  the 
firm  structure  and  discipline  that  many  of  the  staff  feel  are  essential  for 
this  population  of  children  are  often  not  found  in  other  settlngsi-  The 
prCce  paid  by  limiting  the  choices  these  children  have  each  day  afid  exposing 
th&m  to  learning  by  only  using  rote,  regimented  approaches,  is  symbolized 
by  the  windows  found  in  every  classroom  throioghout  "Evars/'   They  are  wired, 
translucent  plastic  which  only  let  in  a  minimal  amount  of  light,  limiting 
the  distractions  created  by  the  reality  that  lies  outside  of  this  building, 
while  also  limiting  the  children's  capacity  for  creative  thought  which  they 
will  need  one  day,  in  order  to  cope  with  this  reality. 
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"If  You  Get  The  Right  Teacher,  You  Can  Do  Anything," 

INTRODUCTION 


Starting  in  1966,  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  gavf  financial 
«-  -  - 

%  assistance  to  school  districts  for  operating  Pre-Kindergarten-*(Pre-K) 
T'programs  in  the  public  schools.    Under  the  program  fifty  Pre-K  programs 
have  been  created.    The  State  Education  Department  provides  89%  of  the 
funding.    The  State  regulations  mandates  90%  of  the  families  served,  meet 
at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria: 

-  family  on  AFDC 

-  family  on  relief 

-  family  eligible  for  medicaid 

-  family  with  foster  children 

-  family  with  high  density  of  population  per  dwelling 

-  family  residence  in  remote  rural  areas 

-  family  with  chronic  illness 

-  family  with  record  of  limited  school  achievement 

-  single  parent  family 

-  frequent  change  of  address 

Guidelines  from  the  State  provide  a  model  for  service  delivery.    This  model 
incorporates  the  curriculum,  evaluation  of  progress,  parent  involvement, 
and  health  and  social  services  which  characterize  all  of  the  State's  Pre-K 
programs . 

f         The  Pre-K  program,  which  was  selected  for  this  study,  is  one  of  the 

*^ 
t 

-ri largest  in  the  State.    It  has  been  in  operation  since  1973  axi4  has  served 
children  with  the  following  kinds  of  handicapping  conditions:.^! 
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hearlng  impaired,  Down  Syndrome,  dwarfism,  autism,  language  delayed, 
development ally  delayed,  intellectually  delayed  and  physically  impaired". 

^  According  to  its  present  director,  this  Pre-K  program  accepts'jjhildren  with 

»_  * 
5  disabilities  by  choice,  for  it  Is  not  required  by  state  guidelines. 

r         This  study  presents  a  description  of  the  part  of  the  Pre-K  program 

located  In  Marshview  Elementary  School.    Interviews  with  program  participants 

and  classroom  observations  focused  on  the  total  learning  environment  and 

the  experiences  of  five  children  who  were  mainstreamed  into  Marshview 's 

Pre-K  classes. 

THE  SCHOOL  SETTING 
Marshview  is  located  in  a  central  school  d'^'^trict  which  includes 
suburban  residential  neighborhoods,  farms  and  state  recreation  land,  and 
industrial  parks.    The  school  is  accessible  by  local  streets,  which  wind 
through  shopping  malls,  warehouses,  and  railroad  yards,  as  well  as  by  an 
express  highway.    Not  visible  from  the  main  road,  a  long,  tree-lined  drive 
leads  from  the  road  to  a  large,  oval-shaped  lot  which  separates  two, 
practically  Identical  buildings.    Marshview*s  K-3  classes  are  in  one  of  the 
buildings,  while  4-7  classes  are  located  in  the  other. 

The  buildings  are  modem,  one-story,  brick  and  glass  structures. 
The  surrounding  flat,  open  fields  are  edged  with  pine  trees,  and  they  provide 
a  striking  change  of  scenery  to  the  busy  streets  which  led  to  the  schools. 
Without  the  cues  provided  by  tennis  and  basketball  courts  alongside  the 
*?grade  A-7  building,  the  setting  could  be  mistaken  for  an  Insurance  company 

-1;. 

.-lor  a  group  of  medical  offices.  -11 
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All  of  the  children  who  attend  Marshvlew,  Including  the  children 
enrolled  In  the  Pre-K  program,  are  Caucasian.    While  the  district's 
population  Is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups,  only  a  vary  small 
percentage  of  the  district's  population  Is  comprised  of  minority  groups. 
Inside  Marshvlew  Elementary 

The  school  building  In  which  the  pre-school  program  Is  housed  Is 
square  with  a  glass-enclosed  patio,  In  the  center.    Architecturally  It  Is 
an  "open"  school,  without  walls  to  separate  the  Interior  Into  classrooms, 
corridors,  and  offices.    Completely  carpeted,  the  environment  Is  ixnusually 
quiet.    Plants,  artwork,  and  books  are  attractively  displayed  on  walls 
and  makeshift  divides. 

Although  the  school  was  built  to  be  open,  teachers  have  created 
classrooms  with  their  own  walls.    File  cabinets,  bookcases  and  desks  are 
arranged  In  such  a  way  that  space  Is  sectioned  off.    Chlldrens'  desks  are 
arranged  In  rows  facing  In  ways  to  make  rooms.    The  gym,  kindergarten 
and  offices  are  structurally  enclosed  and  located  at  one  end  of  the 
school.    At  the  opposite  end  of  the  building  are  the  Pre-K  classes, 
referred  to  as  Marshvlew  I  and  II.    Marshvlew  I  Is  a  large,  open  space 
set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  school  by  lockers  and  lavatory  walls. 
Marshvlew  II  occupies  what  had  once  been  the  three  enclosed  special  education 
classrooms.    There  Is  an  outside  entrance  close  to  Marshvlew  I.    Only  the 
Pre-K  classes  use  this  door  when  going  and  coming. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PRE-K  PROGRAM 
AND  MARSHVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


  — .  » 

1  The  Pre-K  program  rents  its  space  from  the  school  district,  and 

^  other  than  occupying  space,  operates  independently  from  the  school. 
The  Pre-K  classrooms  are  physically  separate  and  do  not  follow  the 
regular  school  schedule.    Meals  are  prepared  and  eaten  in  the  classrooms 
rather  than  in  the  school  cafeteria.    The  separateness  of  the  Pre-K  program 
is  evident  at  the  administrative  level  as  well.    The  director  is  like  a 
principal,  hiring,  firing  and  responsible  for  Marshview  as  well  as  two 
other  pre-school  centers. 

Differences  in  educational  approaches  between  the  pre-school  and  the 
rest  of  Marshview  are  perceived  by  the  Pre-K  director  as  further  contributing 
to  the  separateness    of  the  program.    As  the  director  said: 

"Well,  we're  really  separate.    Except  for  the  guidelines  from  the 
state,  I  can  do  what  I  like.    The  curriculum  from  the  state  is 
quite  specific  -  it's  not  bad  really.    They  want  it  to  be  very 
activity  oriented  -  interest  areas,  cooking,  art  -  more  like 
the  British  infant  schools.    None  of  the  real  structured,  academic 
stuff  you  see  in  kindergartens  now,  a  real  emphasis  on  social 
skills.    Our  classrooms  are  really  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
school." 
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THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  MODEL  OF  THE  PRE-K  CLASSES 
Characteristics  of  the  Marshvlew  Pre-K  Program 

When  I  studied  the  program  it  was  serving  132  children  iri^lx  classes. 
>In  compliance  with  the  New  York  State  guidelines,  90%  of  the  children  are 
rfeither  from  low    income  families  or  from  families  meeting  one  of  the  criteria 
previously  described.    It  is  open  to  children  who  reach  their  third  birthday 
on  or  before  December  first.    Four  year  old  children  are  given  priority 
for  admission. 

The  four  Pre-K  classes  at  Marshview  Elementary  provide  a  four  day 
program.    Home  visits         scheduled  for  every  Friday.    The  two  classes  in 
Marshview  I  have  a  h  acher,  three  assistants,  and  twenty  four  children. 

The  two  classes  in  K  i     view  II  are  functioning  without  a  head  teacher  due 
to  a  budget  cut.    In  each  of  these  classes,  there  are  eighteen  children  and 
three  assistants.    One  of  the  assistants  is  a  certified  teacher,  who  has 
been  designated  "unit  leader"  by  the  program  director.    The  6:1  ratio  of 
children  to  staff  is  required  by  the  state  education  department  guidelines. 

The  daily  program  at  the  Marshview  Pre-K  is  two  and  one  half  hours 

long,  with  the  arrival  and  dismissal  times  staggered  as  follows: 

Marshview  I  8:00  -  10:30  a.m. 

11:30  -    2:00  p.m. 

Marshview  II  8:A5  -  11:15  a.m. 

12:15  -    2:45  p.m. 

Each  day  the  children  receive  a  meal  and  snack.    The  dally  program  is 

^fescribed  by  the  director  as  "a  balance  of  structured,  unstructured,  large 

tmiA  small  groups  and  individualized  activities."    The  Pre-K  program  provides 

"  C 
vision  and  hearing  screenings,  which  are  done  by  the  program* 8 f^urse.  A 
*  *•  • 

full-time  speech  therapist,  who  pro^'ldes  services  to  all  six  Pre-K  classes, 
1«  also  employed  by  the  program. 
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The  Pre-K  Director  and  Her  Relationship  to  the  Program 

The  director  Rita  Marcus,  is      petite  and  attractive  and  looks  younger 
fhan  her  age  of  forty  five.    Ms.  Marcus  has  an  extremely  efficieijt,  no- 
aonserse  manner.    She  speaks  rapidly,  answering  questions  at  great  length 
and  with  no  hesitation.    Prior  to  directing  the  Pre-K  program,  she  taught 
in  the  primary  grades  and  completed  a  graduate  program  in  educational 
administration.    Her  motivation  in  becoming  an  administrator  was  "to  change 
how  things  are  for  a  lot  of  kids".    Ms.  Marcus  has  a  clear  idea  about  how 
things  should  be.    She  views  her  position  as  an  administrator  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  implement  the  educational  values  and  perspective  which  she 
holds.    Ms.  Marcus  speaks  with  enthusiasm  and  unconditional  positive 
regard  for  the  Pre-K  program,  staff,  and  her  own  efforts. 
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Ms.  Marcus  describes  her  administrative  styliS  as  **open": 

"Okay,  one  thing  that  I  should  mention  is  that  I  sort  of  have  an 
open  administration,  I  do,  I  shouldn^t  say  sort  of,  I  do.  .1 
really  try  to  bridge  any  gaps  there  might  have  been  bef or£-p.evious 
I       directors  and  the  staff.    I  want  teachers  to  feel  open,  yoi  know, 
J        to  come    and  talk  to  met,  I  have  been  open  in  the  things  th#t  I  do. 
^       No  one  had  ever  discussed  budgets  with  the  staff  before,  and  last 
year  no  one  ever  knew  what  numbers,  what  figures,  what  cuts,  and 
I'm  very  open,  maybe  it's  because  maybe  I  Eeel  I  shouldn't  be  the 
only  one  that  should  be  worried  -  might  as  well  have  twenty  people 
worried!" 

Ms.  Marcus  is  adamant  and  clear  in  her  opinion  of  how  a  school  administrator's 
role  should  be  carried  out: 

"I  think  an  administrator  has  to  be  a  teacher  first  -  and  continue 
to  be  a  teacher.    I  don't  think  anybody  can  sit  in  an  office  and 
direct  a  program  or  direct  a  school  by  being  in  a  closed  office. 
So,  perhaps  my  first  goal  is  to  be  in  classrooms  with  kids  and 
teachers  -  it's  the  only  way  I  can  see  what's  good  and  what 
needs  to  be  changed  and  what  shouldn't  be  changed.    I  also  feel 
that  I  should  be,  I  feel  myself  that  an  administrator  should  be  a 
master  teacher,  now  a  lot  of  people  don't  agree  with  me,  but  I 
believe  if  we're  going  to  direct  teachers  and  kids  -  help  teachers 
grew  -  there  has  to  be  a  model,  just  as  teachers  are  models  for 
kids,  I  think  principals  should  be  models  for  teachers,  and  so  I 
do  lessons  in  the  classrooms;  along  my  own  interests,  music  happens 
to  be  one,  so  I  do  music  lessons,  I'm  also  interested  in  langxiage 
and  reading  and  so  I  did  a  special  reading  program,  which  I  think 
I  !nentioned  to  you,  earlier  in  the  year." 

Just  as  Ms.  Marcus  has  identified  parent  involvement  and  open,  individualized 
education  as  priorities  in  her  administration,  so  has  she  identified  main- 
streaming: 

Observpr: 

"Rita,  could  you  e^lain  how  the  children  who  are  mainstreamed 
get  into  yr ur  program.    They're  not  part  of  that  90X  mandate 
J       from  the  state,  right?" 

Director: 

^-      "No,  they're  not.    The  state  guidelines  say  that  90%  of  thb 

youngsters  'accepted  into  the  program  must  come  from  low-%j:ome 
families.  *  That  leaves  me  10%  to  play  around  with.    So>  l:_use 
that  lOZ  to  mainstream  handicapped  youngsters.    Several  times 
we've  taken  a  youngster  with  a  handicap  even  though  we  were  full.' 
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Ob server: 

"The  state  Pre-K  program  is  different  from  Headstart  in  that 
lOZ  then." 

Director: 

f      "That's  right.    The  state  doesn't  say  I  have  to  accept  children 
^       with  handicaps,  but  it's  a  priority  of  mine,  so  I  can  do  it. 

I'm  my  own  boss... if  there's  a  youngster  with  a  handicap  referred 
to  me,  I  talk  it  over  with  my  staff  and  then  decide  if  we  can  take 
the  child." 

Observer: 

"So,  the  autonomy  you  have  makes  the  mains treaiLing  possible..." 
Director: 

"Absolutely!    If  I  had  to  work  through  the  district  of flees. . .forget 
it.    No,  I'm  my  own  boss.    Thank  GodI" 

T?I£  MARSHVIEW  I  CLASSES 

The  Teaching  Staff 

The  team  is  made  up  of  a  lead  teacher  and  three  assistants.    The  lead 

teacher*  Diane  Kennedy,  is  approximately  thirty  five  years  of  age  and  has 

taught  kindergarten  and  primary  classes,  off  and  on,  for  twelve  years. 

Ms.  Kennedy  is  slender,  blonde,  and  soft  spoken.    She  has  a  calm,  controlled 

manner  of  speaking  and  moving  in  the  classroom.    Ms.  Kennedy  gracefully  moves 

throughout  the  classroom,  occasionally  making  a  comment  or  responding  to  a 

child's  question,  or  redirecting  the  children's  behavior,  when  necessary,  to 

keep  it  within  appropriate  limits. 

(Two  boys  pushed  a  large  wooden  wagon  out  of  the  block  area  and 
came  scooting,  very  fast,  across  the  entire  length  of  the  room.) 
7       Ms.  Kennedy:    "Jeffery  and  Mike,  that's  not  the  way  we  use  that. 
^       I  want  you  to  bring  it  back  to  the  block  area.    Let  me  see  how 
^       carefully  you  can  drive  it  over... then  come  help  me  in  the  art 
.1       area.    I'll  need  some  help  at  the  water  table."    (The  boy^retumed 
to  the  block  area  with  the  wagon  and  went  over  to    Ms.  Keigiedy.  She 
asked  them. to  fill  the  water  table.    The  boys  appeared  dejtghted 
with  this  task.    They  put  on  rubber  aprons,  filled  plastic^pails 
at  the  sink,  and  emptied  them  into  the  water  table.) 

While  pleasant  and  warm  with  the  children,  Ms.  Kennedy's  interactions  remain 

ERJC        controlled,  and,  at  times,  she  appears  to  be  more  of  an  observer  than 
participants  291. 
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Two  of  the  teacher  assistants »  Ms.  Panskl  and  Ms.  Dunn,  closely 
resenible  Ms.  Kennedy  In  age»  appearance^  and  manner.    The  third  assistant 
i.8  the  oldest  member  of  the  team,  approximately  fifty  years  of'^ge. 
^lis.  Stanton  dresses  more  casually  than  the  others,  and  her  Interactions 
'with  the  children  are  more  animated  and  spontaneous.    She  is  the  only 
member  of  the  team  who  sits  on  the  floor  and  becomes  engaged  in  the 
children's  play. 
The  Children 

There  are  twenty  four  children  aged  four  and  five  years  in  both 

the  morning  and  afternoon  classes.    All  of  the  children  are  bussed. 

The  majority  of  the  children  appear  healthy,  clean,  and 
neatly  dressed.    Only  two  chillren,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  stand  out  because 
of  their  neglected  appearnace.     On  each  visit   these  two 
children  had  uncombed  hair,  dirty  mismatched  clothing  which  did  not  fit 
them,  and  very  active  colds. 

The  children  initiate  a  lot  of  their  own  activity,  with  little 
direction  from  the    teachers,  chattering  to  each  other  and  moving  freely 
from  one  area  to  another.    They  play  in  small  groups  of  two  and  three,  as 
well  as  forming  groups  as  large  as  twelve  for  certain  activities. 

Three  children  have  been  mains treamed  in  the  Marshvlew  I  classes. 
In  the  morning  session,  there  are  two  children  who  are  identified  as 
having  special  needs;  Craig,  a  four  year  old  with  cystic  fibrosis, 
^d  Beth,  a  five  year  old  girl,  who  is  legally  blind.    Almee,  a  five  year 
■^fld  girl  who  attends  the  afternoon  session,  has  a  profound  hearing  loss 
and  has  recently  been  fitted  with  the  first  of  her  hearing  alds^^  All 
three  children  receive  special  services.     Twice  a  week  Craig  attends  the 
Cerebral  Palsy  Center  in  the  afternoon  for  occupational  therapy. 
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These  sessions  were  soon  to  be  terminated,  however.    An  itinerant  teacher 

for  the  blind  comes  to  work  with  Beth  less  than  once  a  week.    The  speech 

^therapist,  employed  by  the  Pre-K  prograiii,  provides  one-to-one  Bjjeech  aiid 
*. .  -  • 

rlaiiguage  therapy  to  Aimee  three  times  a  week. 
:The  Classroom  Environment 

Marshviev  I  has  a  large,  open,  rectangular  space.    Windows  run  the 
length  of  the  room.    The  floor  is  covered  in  rust-colored  wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  with  the  exception  of  a  tiled  art  area  in  one  comer. 

The  room  is  divided  into  the  following  areas:    science,  manipulatives 
(e.g.  puzzles,  pegboards,  sorting  materials);  art  and  waterplay;  sand; 
housekeeping  (toy  appliances,  broom  and  mop,  telephoner);  reoding;  and 
blocks.    Each  area  is  well  stocked  with  accessories  which  provide  the 
children  with  many  choices  of  activities. 

All  of  the  furniture  and  room  dividers  are  movable. 

Large,  open  space  is  available  in  the  center  of 
the  room.    The  two  side  walls  are  covered  \fith  bulletin  boards.  Posters 
of  numbers,  colors,  seasons,  and  shapes  are  mounted  at  the  childrens'  eye- 
level.    There  is  one  display  for  each  session,  a.m.  and  p.m.,  entitled 
"Child  of  the  Week." 

A  kitchen  area  is  partitioned  off,  and  this  is  where  the  teaching 
teaiD  prepares  the  meals  and  snacks.    A  large  sink  is  located  at  the 
entrance  to  the  kitchen  area,  and  wooden  staircases,  on  either  side  of 

ihe  sink,  make  the  sink  accessible  to  the  children. 

»> 

•1       A  huge  rabbit  hutch,  with  legs,  stands  in  the  center  of  tWe  room. 
One  of  the  parents  built  the  hutch,  and  a  large  gray  rabbit  ma^s  its 
home  in  it.    The  vire  mesh  on  the  hutch  has  openings  in  it  which  are 
large  enough  to  allow  the  children  to  pet  and  feed  the  rabbit. 
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Four  large  tables  are  lined  up  in  front  of  the  children's  cubbies, 
one  for  each  of  the  teaching  staff.    The  children  eat  at  these  tables, 
as  well  as  meet  in  groups  of  six  for  activities  directed  by  the; teachers. 
lOrganization  and  Daily  Activities 

1-       Each  adult  on  the  teaching  team  of  Marshviev  I  is  designated  as  a 
"locker  teacher"  for  a  group  of  six  children.    "Locker"  refers  to  the 
storage  unit  where  the  children  hang  their  coats  and  store  the  papers  and 
toys  which  go  back  and  forth  between  their  homes  ^ind  school.    The  "locker 
teacher"  assumes  the  main  responsibility  for  the  children  in  her  "locker 
group."    This  responsibility  includes  home  visits,  periodic  assessments 
and  recordkeeping  required  by  the  state,  greeting  the  children  upon 
arrival,  serving  the  daily  meal,  and  providing  small  group  instruction. 
The  "locker  teacher"  is  assumed  to  have  a  good  sense  of  the  needs, 
abilities,  antl  progress  of  the  children  in  her  group.     (Ms.  Kennedy  was 
leaning  against  the  partition  in  the  block  area  and  the  observer  walked 
over  to  her.) 
Observer: 

"The  children  really  are  busy,  Diane." 
Ids.  Kennedy: 

"(laughing)  Oh,  they  love  to  play.    Making  a  train  in  this  area 
is  the  big  thing  since  our  fieldtrip  to  Rome  by  train." 

Observer: 

"How  is  Aimee  doing?" 

^-      Ms.  Kennedy: 

2      "Okay,  I  guess.    You'll  probably  want  to  talk  with  Ms.  PansfeL, 
she's  Almee's  locker  teacher."  H- 

(The  observer  later  asked  the  same  question  of  Ms.  Fanski.) 

Observer: 

"How  do  you  think  Aimee  is  doing?" 
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Ms.  Panskl: 

•         11    Ar^4r,o  nVflv  thcre ' s  some  catching  up 

"Skill  wise  she  s  -J  language.    She  was 

^he  needs  to  do,  like  witn  c     »  ^^^^^^  p^^l,  ^.^ 

:inore  playing  «l°"f"%5^^°'^"he  wasn't  too  active.    Now,  . 
a  bit  to  5"/nto^^,f        i'o  s'  seeBS  to  have  paired 
don't  if  it's  Kate  taking  Aimee  in  or  vice 

up  with.    I  don  t  1^°^  "  ;  .     f  She  talks  more  to  Kate 

versa,  but  it's  good  « both       ^ne  ^^^^^ 

when  they're  off  at  -f^f  "^^^frS  -d  one  boy  were  using  magic 
table  -  that's  Kate.  1^3.)    i  think  Aimee  just  needs 

markers  on  some  coloring  book  pages.; 

some  more  time." 

The  daily  schedule  is  the  s.»e  for  both  the  »ox.lnB  and  afternoon 
aesslons.    Upon  arrival  and  heins  greeted  hy  their  locKer  teachers,  the 
Children  are  allo^d  approximately  twenty  Mnutes  of  "free  play."  Burin. 

'     US  assort^nt  of  scoops,  funnels  and  containers,  hlocKs  and  tmCs.  a 

Xar,e  wooden  alphabet  hoard  with  ^vahle  pieces,  ^nipulatives,  and  house- 

f  rhe  team  are  always  occupied  in  the  kitchen  are. 
keeping.    Two  members  of  the  team  are  ai 

„  this  time  preparing  the  breakfast  or  l^ch.  while  the  other  two  staff 
.re  circnlatins  throushont  the  room.    Fre,nently  at  this  time,  a  Iccker 
teacher  may  ta..  an  individual  child  out  of  the  room  for  an  assessment. 
.„ch  as  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test,  or  the  entire  locker  .roup 
„ay  leave  to  get  weighed  and  measured  by  the  nurse.    The  childrens'  play 
U  active  and  self-initiated,  and  they  move  freely  aro^d  the  room,  with 

little  teacher  guidance. 

i-   "pree  play"  is  followed  by  breakfast  or  lunch.  Kennedy  announces 

..lean-up  time"  and  the  chUdreu  typically  respond  ,uickly  by  puling  things 

in  Whatever  .r.a  they  are  playing  in  .t  that  .o«ut.    Ma.  I^nedy 
„alks  through  th.  room,  recalling  *ildren  to  certain  items  whicH  have  been 
left  out.    Again,  with  little  or  no  direction,  the  children  independentay 
ErIc      vaah  th-ir  hands  at  the  .ink  in  th.  room  and  .eat  themselves  where  the 
 •■l.cur  tahU.."         ^Ur^       .flowed  anything  they 
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requast  from  the  table,  and  several  choices  are  always  available.  For 
example,  one  day  lunch  consisted  of  soup»  sandwiches,  orange  slices  and 
milk.    The  children  assembled  their  own  sandwiches,  choosing  frotn  bologna, 

^^eese,  lettuce,  mayonnaise  and  mustard.    Soup  was  served  upox^ Request, 

jftnd  the  children  pour  their  own  milk  from  pint  cartons. 

At  Ms.  Kennedy's  lunch  table  there  Is  one  boy  with  a  very  runny 
nose.    Ms.  Kennedy  has  asked  him  to  get  some  tissues  and  wipe 
his  nose.    He  complains  that  he  already  did,  but  Ms.  Kennedy 
responds  with  "l  know,  Joey,  and  you  need  to  do  it  again." 
Ms.  Kennedy  speaks  quietly,  with  patience,  and  seems  to  scan 
the  room  with  her  eyes  occasionally  while  talking  to  the 
children  at  her  table.    She  encourages  conversation  at  the 
table  between  the  children,  suggesting  to  the  child  next  to 
her  that  she  tell  another  child  across  the  table  about  her 
new  pet. 

One  of  the  other  assistants  Is  showing  the  sign  language 
labels  for  the  food  on  the  table,  combining  the  signs  for 
orange  and  tree,  etc..    The  children  seem  to  be  enjoying 
this,  and  one  child.  In  particular,  seemed  quite  proficient. 


The  routine  after  lunch  seems  well-established.    The  children  clean  up 
their  own  places  with  sponges  and  a  small  bucket  of  water.  After 

the  children  move  to  the  block  area  and  sit  on  the  rug  and 
mats  ,  one  of  the  teachers  leads  a  large  group  activity  at  this  tiniB; 
e.g.  reading  a  story,  finger-plays,  records. 

Following  the  large  group  activity,  the  children  have  *'play  choices.** 
Ms.  Kennedy  announces  the  choices  that  are  available,  including  one  or  two 
special  activities,  such  as  planting  seeds,  which  are  also  available.  All 
of  the  staff  are  in  the  room  at  this  time,  and  they  facl*  tate  the  childrens* 
:ictivities  by  assisting  with  materials,  making  positive  comments,  and  helping 
^  settle  any  disagreements  that  might  arise.    It  is  apparent  (hat  pairs  of 
children,  small  groups,  and  favorite  activities  had  all  been  foimed  through- 
out  the  school  year.    There  was  no  hesitation  about  who  was  going  to  play 
with  whom,  or  where. 
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Kate  grabbed  a  hold  of  Aimee  by  the  arm,  and  they  were  off  to 
the  art  area.    Kate  vent  to  a  shelf  and  hauled  out  a  large  plastic 
bowl  -  asking  Ms.  Kennedy:    "We  want  play dough,  Ms.  Kennedy.  Can 
we  do  playdough?"    Ms.  Kennedy  responded  with  "Sure,"  instructed 
the  girls  to  wear  smocks,  and  took  a  picture  recipe  for  play dough 
off  a  shelf.    The  recipe  had  simple  blackline  drawings  foi^; 
containers  labeled  flour,  salt,  etc..    The  two  girls  went'fhto 
the  kitchen  area  and  took  some  plastic  containers  down  from  a 
lower  shelf,  carried  them  to  the  art  area,  and  proceeded  to  open 
them,  using  the  measuring  cups  from  Inside  the  containers. 
Ingredients  spilled  a  bit  on  the  table,  and  Ms.  Kennedy  inten^ened 
at  this  point: 

"Girls,  look  at  the  recipe.    This  one  is  the  flour  (pointing  to 
the  picture).    VJhich  container  has  this  word  -  flour  -  on  it? 
Can  you  show  me?" 

Kate  quickly  pulled  the  correct  container  toward  her,  "two  cups, 
I  do  one  first,  then  you."    Almee  did  not  respond  verbally,  but 
stood  close  by  and  put  both  hands  into  the  bowl.  Ms.  Kennedy 
observed  the  playdough  aakers,  occasionally,  from  several  feet 
away.    Kate  took  charge,  continuing  to  give  Almee  directions. 
They  were  joined  by  two  more  girls,  who  put  on  smocks  and  started 
working  the  sticky  mixture  in  their  hands.    One  of  them  called 
out,  'Ms.  Kennedy,  this  playdough's  too  sticky."    Ms.  Kennedy  sug- 
gested that  they  put  some  flour  on  their  hands.    The  mixing  and 
kneading  continued.    Aimee  was  not  talking  to  the  other  children, 
but  she  was  very  involved  in  the  activity,  smiling,  doing  her  share 
of  the  mixing. 


Children  are  directed  to  their  locker  tables  after  "play  choices"  for  a 
fifteen  to  twenty  minute  activity,  which  is  directed  by  the  locker  teacher. 
Readiness  work  with  numbers  and  letters,  categorizing  objects,  or  fine  motor 
activities  such  as  cutting  and  pasting  are  typically  done  at  this  time* 


The  task  for  locker  groups  today  was  to  draw  a  picture  of  a 
person  whom  they  liked.    At  each  tabl^,  the  teachers  reviewed 
all  the  names  of  the  body  parts,  from  head,  facial  features,  to 
wrist,  knees,  ankles.    The  children  were  given  large  sheets  of 
1      paper  and  pencils.    Ms.  Panski  asked  each  child  "who  are  you 
r       drawing?"    Answers  ranged  from  "my  grandpa"  to  "you.**  The 
^      children  completed  the  task  with  verbal  prompting  from  Ms.  •Panski 
T^:      "what  else  does  your  grandpa  heve  on  his  face,"  '*what  kindrpf 
-r       hair  does  she  have  -  long,  short,  curly..?"    As  each  child^ 
finished,  Ms.  P.  dated  their  drawings  and  piled  them  in  fr^t 
of  her. 

(The  observer  was  seated  near  Ms.  Panski *s  table.) 


"Oh,  they've  come  a  long  way.    We  have  to  get  these  for  the  state. 
Do  you  want  to  see  some  earlier  ones?"    She  hauled  out  a  large 
cardboard  box  which  had  a  file  for  each  child  in  the  class. 
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Specimen  drawings  of  a  person  had  been  taken  four  times  throughout 
the  year,  and  Albany  requests  a  random  sample  from  each  pre-K 
program. 

Eollowing  the  locker  gioup  activity,  the  children  have  a  siinple^fenack  and 
iurepare  for  the  bus  ride  home.    Weather  permitting,  each  locker  teacher 
takes  her  group  outdoors  to  play  about  ten  minutes  prior  to  the  buses'  arrival. 
There  is  one  hour  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  during  which 
the  teaching  team  has  lunch,  sets  up  the  activity  areas,  and  makes  parent 
contacts  by  letter  or  phone. 

THE  MARSHVIEW  II  CLASS 

The  Teaching  Staff 

There  are  three  teacher  assistants  on  the  Marshvlew  II  classroom  team. 
One  of  the  assistants,  Lorin  Hawley,  has  been  designated  as  "unit  leader." 
According  to  the  Pre-K  director,  the  title  of  unit  leader  is  meant  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  Ms.  Hawley  is  a  certified  teacher,  although  the 
current  budget  only  allows  her  an  assistant's  salary. 

Lorin  Hawley  is  about  thirty  five  years  old,  blonde,  and  quite  over- 
weight.   She  has  a  loud  laugh  and  pleasant  manner.    Although  Lorin  Hawley 
is  unit  leader,  much  of  the  responsibility  for  organizing  and  carrying  out 
the  daily  activities  seems  to  be  assumed  by  Marge  Phipps,  who  is  extremely 
energetic  and  efficient.    She  speaks  rapidly  in  a  loud  voice,  which  can 
easily  be  heard  throughout  the  classroom.    Ms.  Phipps  is  about  forty  five 
years  old,  slender,  and  auburn-haired.    She  has  worked  in  the  Pre-K  program 
^yt  several  years,  but  had  no  formal  training  in  teaching  previously.  The 
^'ird  member  of  the  team  is  Lila  Sorenson.    Ms.  Sorenson  is  in  ^er  late 
forties,  heavy-spt,  and  very  fair-skiuned.    She  speaks  in  a  higfr;"-tiny  voice. 
Ms.  Sorenson  often  prepares  the  meals,  while  the  other  team  members  are  with 
the  children  for  large  group  activities. 
O  A  fourth  team  member,  Mary  Lou  Anceti,  works  half-time  In  the  Pre-K 
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program.    She  was  hired  to  attend  the  Tnorrilng  session  with  Allison,  a  girl 
who  was    to  be  mains treamed  Into  Marshvlew  II 's,  a.m.  class «    Earlier  In 
,  the  year,  Mary  Lou  Ancetl  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  Alison,  working 
t  on  a  one-to-one  basis.    Now  that  the  student  functions  Independently  much 
*  of  the  time,  Ms.  Ancetl  serves  as  a  teacher  aide.    She  soends  most  of  her 
time  preparing  bulletin  board  displays,  straightening  up  the  materials,  and 
filling  In  when  one  of  the  teacher  assistants  Is  out.    Mary  Lou  Is  tall  and 
slender,  and  about  twenty  one  years  old. 

The  Marshvlew  II  staff  differs  from  that  of  Marshview  I  In  their  style 
of  Interacting  with  the  children  and  with  each  other.    All  of  the  people 
In  Marshvlew  II  have  less  experience  both  In  teaching  In  general  and  In 
this  particular  Pre-K  program.    They  are  more  directive  with  the  children 
^  and  have  firmer  limits  for  acceptable  behavior. 

Ms.  Phlpps: 

"Ok,  boys  and  girls.  Listen  carefully.  When  I  call  your  locker 
group,  you  go  with  your  locker  teacher  and  line  up  at  the  door. 
We're  going  outside.  All  the  children  in  Ms.  Sorenson's  locker 
group  may  go" 

(Ms.  Phlpps  pauses  while  these  six  children  gather  themselves 
up  and  get  into  line.) 

"Ok,  now    the  children  in  Ms.  Hawley's  locker  group  may  go." 
Allison  is  in  the  group  but  does  not  get  up  to  leave  with  the 
children.    She  is  gazing  at  the  wall  but  appears  to  be  listening. 
"Ms.  Hawley,  do  you  have  everyone  in  your  locker  group?" 

Ms.  Hawley: 

"No,  I  don't.    I  need  one  more  person,  but  I  don't  think  I  can 
^  wait." 

^        Ms.  Phlpps:  > 
"Allison,  who  is  your  locker  teacher?" 
Allison: 

(who  has  a  severe  speech  impairment)  answers  with  an  approximation 
of  "Ms.  Hawley." 
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Ms.  Phlpps: 

"Why  didn't  you  stand  up  when  I  said  your  locker  group?    I  guess 
you'll  have  to  sit  here  by  yourself  while  the  other  children  go." 

I        Allison  begins  to  cry.  ^ 

Ms.  Phipps: 

"Maybe  next  time  you'll  remember  to  stand  up.    Ok,  the  children  in 
Ms.  Phipp's  group,  let's  go  get  ready." 

Allison  continues  crying  and  starts  to  get  up  off  the  floor  but 
is  told  she  must  stay  there. 

In  general,  the  tone  which  the  teachers  create       less  spontaneous,  with  p 
greater  emphasis  on  completion  of  specific  skill  activi'^les. 

One  characteristic  the  Marshview  I  and  II  teachers  have  in  common,  how- 
ever, is  an  ability  to  .work  smoothly  and  cooperatively  on  a  team.  Each 
person  is  aware  of  her  responsibilities  and  fulfillF  them  efficiently.  The 
success  of  the  program,  according  to  the  director,  is  a  result  of  successfully 
staffing  the  classes: 

Director: 

"Here  we  have  a  very  neat  program,  because  we  have  four  teachers  in 
every  -  or  three  or  four  teachers  in  every  classroom.    The  teacher 
is  not  isolated,  so  I  have  to,  when  I  "pick  teams,"  I  have  to 
match  personalities  and  strengths,  and  weaknesses  and  talents  so 
that  we  have  a  nice  balance  in  our  staff." 

The  Children 

There  are  eighteen  children  in  the  Marshview  II  a.m.  class.    The  afternoon 
class  was  not  observv^d  for  this  study.    All  of  the  children,  ten  boys  and  eight 
^irls,  are  Caucasian  and  four  or  five  years  old.    They  all  ride  the  bus  to  and 
'^rom  school.    The  entire  group  appears  healthy,  clean,  and  very^ neatly  dressed. 
"^Each  child  wears  a  name  tag  and  bus  number,  which  hangs  from  aT^iece  of  yam 
worn  around  the  neck.  ^ 

Although  these  children  are  equivalent  in  age  to  the  group  in  Marshview 
I,  they  demonstrate  a  number  of  behaviors  which  make  them  appear  younger: 

e.g.>  two  children  8uch  their  thum^;^others  crawling  into  their  teachers' 


laps;  and  more  children  for  an  adult's  guidance  before  engaging  in  play. 

Two  children  have  been  mainstreamed  into  the  class.    Bobby,  who  is  four 
years  old,  has  attended  Pre-K  for  just  over  a  year.    He  was  d^^cribed  by 
the  Pre-K  director  as  "developmentally  delayed." 
Director: 

"He  has  a  total  developmental  delay  of  at  least  two  years.    They  don't 
really  know  what  caused  it.    He  had  Hylen  membrane  disease  at  birth. 
He  may  be  EMR.    Bobby's  at  the  CP  center  two  days  a  week  for  therapy, 
but  his  progress  is  very  slow." 

Observer: 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  yon  mean  by  total  developmental  delay?" 
Director: 

"He's  Just  functioning  like  a  much  younger  child.    He  started  every- 
thing later,  like  talking.    His  gross  motor  is  way  behind  what  it 
should  be.    He's  still  falling  a  lot." 

Allison  is  the  other  child  who  was  mains treamed  into  the  Marshvlew  II 
class.    Allison  is  five  years  old,  and  she  entered  the  Pre-K  program  in 
September.    She  will  be  starting  kindergarten  in  the  fall.    Allison  also 
attends  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic  for  an  afternoon  speech  and  language  program. 
The  teacher  of  the  afternoon  program  had  referred  Allison  to  the  Fre-K 
director. 

Director: 

"In  the  Woodland  II  morning  group,  we  have  two  children  -  one  of 
them,  Allison,  came  with  an  aide.    That  was  a  condition  I  made 
for  her  to  be  admi  ted  into  the  program.    We've  had  to  do  that 
before.    I  think  that,  maybe  the  aide  will  only  be  necessary  for 
the  first  couplv^.  of  months,  that's  the  way  it  worked  out  in  Angela's 
1       case,  and  then  the  aide  can  help  out  with  the  other  kids  and  free 
X       up  one  of  the  teachers  to  give  extra  attention  to  a  child  like 
Allison." 

Observer: 

"Why  did  you  think  Allison  needed  an  aide?"  ■:- 
Director: 

"she  was  down  as  language  delayed.    Children  with  language  delays 
can  have  bo  many  other  problems.    Allison  was  at  the  CP  center  in 
the  PALS  program,  and  she  had  to  be  restrained  for  the  first  two 
months  there*"  3q  ^ 
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Observer: 
"Can  you  say  more  about  that?" 
Director: 

,r     "They  had  to  tie  her  in  a  wheelchair.    She  was  totally  out  Xtf 

control,  Just  wild  and  unmanageable.    So  I  said  that  she'd>have 
Z'      to  come  with  an  aide  into  this  program.    We  really  needed  the  aide 

at  first,  but  now  she's  just  another  assistant  in  the  room. 

Remember  I  mentioned  that  one  room  didn't  have  a  head  teacher  and 

only  eighteen  kids.    That's  the  class  with  the  aide." 

Observer: 

"It  sounds  like  Allison  has  settled  into  your  program." 
Director: 

"Oh,  that  girl  is  a  different  child.    She's  come  a  long  way,  but 
her  language  is  still  practically  unintelligible.    Nary  Lou,  the 
aide,  can  understand  every  word  she  says,  but  no  one  else  can." 

The  Classroom  Environment 

The  Marshview  II  classes  occupy  a  suite  of  three  rooms;  i.e.,  two  large 

carpeted  classrooms  with  a  complete  kitchen  separating  them.    A  bathroom  is 

also  included  in  the  suite  of  rooms.    A  special  education  class  for  "the 

trainably  mentally  handicapped,"  now  located  in  another  building,  had 

occupied  the  rooms  previously.    The  first  large  classroom  is  referred 

to  as  the  "large  activity  room."    It  contains  very  little  furniture.  An 

old  upright  piano  is  positioned  Just  inside  the  door  to  the  room.  Half 

of  the  room  is  the  block  area,  containing  shelves  with  blocks  of  all  sizes 

and  a  wooden  train  set  with  tracks.    A  sandtable  is  positioned  alongside  the 

block  area,  with  black  plastic  taped  down  on  the  carpeting  beneath  it.  A 

l^rge  open  area  has  been  left  in  the  center  of  the  room.    The  bulletin  board, 

wfrlch  runs  the  length  of  the  wall,  has  been  sectioned  off  into  ttree  displays: 

a  large  winter  scene  with  the  title  "We  Play  in  Winter";  a  birtWay  theme 

with  a  gift  box  for  each  child  labeled  with  name  and  date;  and  m  "Information 

for  Parents"  collection  of  newspaper  articles  regarding  nutrition  and  parenting 

practices. 
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A  fourth  of  the    room  is  designated  as  the  "role  playing  area/*  It 
contains  play  furniture,  including  a  stove,  sink,  and  refrigerator,  dolls, 
doll  bed  and  child's  cot.    During  the  course  of  observations,  the  **role 
Jlaying  area"  was  elaborately  equipped  with  props  for  two  themes';  i.e., 
^-'the  hospital"  and  "the  post  office."    For  the  weeks  of  playing  hospital, 
the  props  included  nurses*  caps,  white  lab  coats,  a  green  operating  room 
outfit  complete  with  shoecovers,  stethoscopes,  cotton  swabs,  elastic 
bandages,  etc..    A  desk  with  a  sign  reading  "Receptionist"  and  a  black 
telephone,  steno  pad,  and  pencil  were  set  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  area, 
A  line  of  chairs  and  a  sign  "Waiting  Room"  were  set  up  in  another  part  of 
the  area. 

The  kitchen,  which  separates  the  two  large  classrooms »  has  windows  on 
either  side  looking  into  the  other  rooms.    It  contains  appliances  and  cup- 
boards at  one  ena.    A  set  of  kitchen  table  and  chairs  is  used  by  the  teachers 
for  materials  and  their  personal  belongings.    A  child-size  table  and  seven 
chairs  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

The  other  large  classroom  is  called  the  "small  activity"  room.  It 
is  divided  into  the  following  activity  areas:    easel  and  water  table;  science, 
including  guinea  pigs,  an  aquarium,  and  plants;  manipulatives  (puzzles,  small 
blocks);  listening  station  with  record  player  and  earphones;  and  reading, 
with  a  couch,  floor  pillows,  and  bookcase. 

The  bulletin  board,  which  runs  the  length  of  the  room,  displays 
posters  related  to  the  "role  playing"  theme  and  childrens*  artwork.  The 
artwork  usually  consists  of  identical  shapes  (shamrocks,  umbrelias,  eggs, 
tulips),  which  are  cut  from  different  colors  of  construction  piper  and 
decorated  with  crayoo  or  paint  by  the  children.  ^ 
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Organlzatlon  and  Dally  Activities 

Although  the  starting  times  for  the  Pre-K  classes  are  staggered, 

the  sequence  of  activities  in  Marshview  I  and  II  are  identical,-    One  can 

•easily  predict  the  type  of  activity  taking  place  In  either  claeB  by 

"checking  the  time.    In  addition  to  the  daily  schedule,  Marshview  II  shares 

another  important  organizational  feature  with  Marshview  I;  i.e.,  "locker 

teacher"  and  "locker  group."    Each  teacher  assistant  has  a  group  of  six 

children  for  which  she  is  mainly  responsible. 

During  the  initial  "open  play"  which  precedes  breakfast,  only  the 

"small  activity  room"  is  available  to  the  children.    One  of  the  assistants 

is  preparing  breakfast  at  this  tljie,  and  the  other  two  assistants  and 

teacher  aide  are  in  the  "small  activity  room,"    There  is  less  activity 

going  on  than  that  observed  in  Marshview  I  during  this  time  block.  The 

children  were  more  curious  about  the  observer  and  sought  interaction  with 

her,  while  the  observer's  presence  usually  went  unnoticed  in  Marshview  I, 

As  soon  as  I  sat  down,  Allison  came  over  to  me.    Her  speech  is 
very  difficult  to  understand,  but  she  spoke  without  hesitation: 

Allison: 

"Hi,  my  name  is  Allisnn,"    She  extended  both  of  her  hands  in  my 
direction. 

Observer: 

"Hi,  Allison,    My  name  is  Sandy."    I  took  Allison's  right  hand  in 
mine,  and  we  shook  hands,    Allison  is  a  husky  girl,  with  straight 
dark  brown  hair  and  bangs,  which  she  frequently  brushes  out  of  her 
eyes  with  the  back  of  her  hand.    She  has  deep  set,  blue  eyes  with 
black  lashes. 

Allison: 

"Hi,  Sandy,.,  (a  slight  pause,  as  she  leans  on  the  back  of  ^e 
chair  next  to  me,)    I  know  my  alphabet. ., a, b,c,d,e,f  ,g,h,i.<.  (the 
letters  trail  off)    I  can  make  a  rabbit."    She  moved  to  tfe  easel 
just  behind  \xs  in  the  art  area.    There  is  a  yellow  plastic  smock 
hanging  on  the  easel,  and  Allison  pulled  it  on  over  her  head. 
Without  hesitation,  ahe  picked  up  a  paint  brush  from  the  jar  of 
green  paint  and  made  an  approximation  of  a  rabbit,  complete  with 
ears  and  whiskers.    She  painted  with  the  one  color.    At  the  end 
of  one  brush  stroke,  Allison  pulled  off  the  smock  and  left  the 
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easel  -  all  in  one  non-stop  motion. 


The  staff  in  the  room  uses  this  time  to  "catch  up"  on  assessments,  both 

Ithose  required  by  the  state  and  those  items  listed  on  the  Pre-lt  skills 

r.record.    There  is  a  large  three-ringed  binder  for  each  child,  which  is 

'.divided  into  sections  such  as  home  visits,  health  records,  readiness 

skills,  etc.    When  working  one-to-one  with  a  child,  the  teacher  gets 

the  child's  notebook  and  records  the  results.    One  group  of  children 

routinely  worked  puzzles  together  during  this  play  period.    The  others 

either  observed  what  the  ctaff  was  doing  or  followed  the  observer  through 

the  room,  occasionally  getting  involved  with  something  along  the  way. 

(The  observer  had  moved  to  the  doorway  of  the  kitchen,  watching 
one  of  the  assistants,    Ms.  Phipps,  who  was  preparing  breakfast.) 

Several  children  had  entered  the  large,  empty  classroom,  and 
Ms.  Phipps  directed  them  back  into  the  other  classroom:  "The 
activity  room  is  closed,  find  something  to  do  in  the  other  room, 
please.''    To  me,  Ms.  Phipps  explained:    "They'd  be  in  there  the 
whole  time  if  they  could  -  you  know  they  can  run  around,  do  a 
lot,  and  the  sand  table  is  in  there,  too."    Standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  activity  room,  Ms.  Phipps  pointed  out  the  area 
all  equipped  for  playing  hospital  which  I  had  noticed  before: 
"See,  it's  all  set  up  for  role  playing.    We're  doing  doctor  and 
nurse  this    week.    Each  week  or  two  we  do  a  different  theme. 
The  kids  Just  love  it."    Ms.  Phipps  worked  quickly  and  efficiently 
in  the  kitchen  area,  putting  food  and  containers  away,  while  she 
talked  to  me. 

Ms.  Phipps: 

"You'll  see,  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  all  cleared  away  and  I  open 
that  room,  they're  all  going  to  be  running  into  there." 

^ring  the  breakfast  jieal  which  follows  open  play,  routines  similar  to  those 

Harshviev  I  are  observed.    The  children  sit  in  their  Iccker  -grotjps. 
Their  names  are  printed  on  oaktag  strips,  and  the  children  mus^flnd  their 
names  and  then  sit  In  that  space.  ^ 
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When  the  large  activity  room  is  opened  after  breakfast,  typically 
eleven  to  twelve  children  immediately  move  into  that  room.    Ms.  Phipps 
usually  oversees  the  activity  in  this  room,  while  the  rest  of  the  staff 
works  in  the  kitchen  or  other  classroom. 

Five  or  six  children  were  over  in  the  "roleplaying  area"  already 
putting  on  the  stethoscope,  hats,  large  white  aprons,  and  one 
girl  is  attempting  to  get  into  the  white  lab  coat.    One  other 
girl  has  on  the  green  operating  room  coverings  for  hair  and  shoes, 
as  well  as  the  wrap  around  smock.    A  child  comes  up  to  her  and 
says,  "It's  my  turn  to  wear  it."    The  child  refuses  to  give  the 
costume  up  and  the  other  child  runs  into  the  kitchen  area  calling, 
"Ms.  Phipps..."    Shortly,  Ms.  Phipps  comes  in  with  the  girl  and 
approaches  the  group  in  the  hospital  setup,  "Janie  waited  all  day 
yesterday  for  a  turn  to  wear  the  doctor's  suit,  so  it's  her  turn 
next."    In  a  few  minutes  I*m  going  to  ask  you  to  let  her  have  it." 
Ms.  Phipps  patted  the  girl's  back,  and  reassured  her  that  she  would 
get  a  turn  for  sure. 

At  this  point  a  squabble  between  the  children  breaks  out  in  the 
block  area.    All  of  the  children  in  the  dressup  clothes  have  come 
over  to  the  area  getting  on  top  of  the  platform  and  doing  various 
kinds  of  dances.    Children  that  had  been  building  over  there  in 
the  first  place  were  getting  angry  because  they  had  plans  to  make 
this  into  a  boat  and  the  children  were  now  coming  over  and  saying 
no,  it  was  a  house  and  they  were  having  a  party.    The  children  were 
getting  angry  and  arguing  with  each  other.    Both  Allison  and  Bobby 
are    now  in  the  area.    At  this  point,  Ms.  Phipps  goes  over  to  the 
light  switch  against  the  wall  and  turns  the  lights  on  and  SLsys, 
"Boys  and  Girls,  look  over  at  me,  boys  and  girls  look  over^ere. 
I  think  we  have  a  problem.    People  in  the  block  area  are  cucgulng 
with  one  another.    Now  Instead  of  arguing  what  could  you  d07 
I  think  you  should  think  about  what  you  could  do  instead  cf" 
arguing.    Now  the  children  were  building  a  boat  and  they  really 
don't  want  you  other  children  coming  over  and  getting  inside  of 
their  boat.    Maybe  you  could  build  two  things.    There  are  lots  of 
blocks."    Then  Ms.  Phipps  turns  the  lights  back  off,  comes  over 
near  where  I'm  sitting  to  talk  to  one  of  the  mothers  that's  visiting. 
The  children  seem  to  have  worked  out  some  kind  of  compromise,  where 
now  what  they're  making  is  a  houseboat.  "^Ofl 


The  children  move  In  and  out  of  the  roles  they  adopt  In  dressup  clothes, 
carry  on  conversations  and  maintain  their  play  with  little  adult  supervision. 
Both  of  the  children  who  are  mainst reamed  into  the  Marshvlew  li  class, 
Bobby  and  Allison,  participate  fully  in  the  dramatic  play. 

Rusty  was  sitting  at  the  **receptionist"  desk,  with  pencil  and 
paper  pad,  and  a  telephone.    Several  children  had  picked  up  dolls 
and  were  seated  in  a  row  of  chairs,  waiting  to  see  the  doctors 
and  nurses.    The  children  in  costume  would  walk  over  and  get  one 
of  the  "parents"  and  bring  them  into  the  doctor ''^  office.  The 
girl  in  the  green  operating  clothes  took  the  doll  from  one  of  the 
children,  and  said:    "Your  baby  is  sick.    She  needs  a  shot."  The 
"doctor"  used  a  cotton  swab  to  give  the  shot  and  laid  the  doll 
down  in  the  crib.     "She'll  be  all  right  now."    Allison  walked  into 
this  area  holding  her  elbow  and  saying  "doctor,  doctor."    A  couple 
of  the  children  in  costume  rushed  over  to  her  and  helped  her  lay 
down  in  the  bed.    The  nurse  gave  her  a  shot  in  the  arm,  and  the 
doctor  got  a  sling  off  the  cabinet  and  attempted  to  get  it  over 
Allison's  head  and  place  her  arm  in  it.    They  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  with  this  and  asked  Ms.  Phipps  for  help  in  tying 
it  on. 

Bobby  went  up  to  Rusty  and  picked  up  the  telephone.    Rusty  said 
"Nol"    and  pulled  it  from  his  hands.    Bobby  calmly  sat  down  at 
the  desk  along  side  Rusty,  who  then  got       and  became  one  of  the 
parents  waiting  to  see  the  doctor  or  nurse  with  his  child.  Bobby 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  held  it  to  his  ear.    Another  patient 
quickly  walked  up  to  the  desk  and  asked  to  see  a  doctor.  Bobby 
pointed  to  the  chairs,  saying  "Ok,  sit  down..." 


Locker  groups  meet  for  small  group  instruction  with  their  locker  teachers, 
just  as  in  Marshview  I.     In  this  class,  however,  the  children  have  been 
grouped  by  ability. 
Observer: 

"So,  how  did  you  divide  up  the  children  -  you  mentioned  you  had  the 
lovjest  group." 

Ms.  Hawley: 

"Mhmm.    We  .do  a  screening  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ^'s 
required  by  the  state  and  then  we  divide  the  kids  up  by  ^at  they 
need  the  most.    So  my  group  -  which  is  my  locker  group  too  -  is 
really  low  In  language.    Ms.  Sorenson  has  the  highest  group,  not 
just  in  language  but  those  kids  were  doing  a  lot  of  skills  when 
they  came.    Bobby  needs  language,  too,  but  he* a  In  Ms.  Phlpps* 
group.    It  would  be  too  much  to  have  Bobby  and  Allison  In  the  same 
group.  " 
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Observer: 
"Why  is  that?" 

Ms.  Haw  ley:  V- 

^_     '•Well,  you  know  they  both  go  to  the  CP  Center  in  the  afteruoons. 

T  Allison  goes  every  day  and  Bobby  just  twice  a  week.  So,  It's  a 
lot  to  get  over  there,  observe,  get  the  lEP  from  them,  and  keep 
up  with  all  the  paperwork  here.    So  we  spread  it  out  some." 

During  the  structured  small  group  lesson,  each  locker  group  meets  in  a 
separate  room  and  works  on  a  different  task.    Mary  Lou  Anceti,  the  aide 
assigned  to  Allison,  usually  leaves  whatever  project  she's  working  on, 
and  sits  close  by  to  Ms.  Hawley's  group*    During  the  series  of  observations, 
Mary  Lou  redirected  Allison  to  the  task,  (answering  questions  about  a  story), 
only  once. 

Throughout  the  morning  session,  the  teaching  team  and  children  in 
Marshview  II  move  through  the  predictable,  well-established  routines.  Al- 
though the  tone  is  more  structured  and  controlled  in  the  Marshview  II  class, 
the  routines  and  activities  are  very  similar  in  all  the  classes.    As  the 
children  prepare  to  leave  for  their  buses,  the  emphasis  on  independence, 
which  is  so  readily  observable  during  meals,  is  apparent  in  the  mannei.  in 
which  the  teachers  respond  to  requests  for  help  from  their  locker  groups. 
The  tasks  Involved  in  getting  outerwear  on,  such  as  zipping  up  a  jacket 
were  started,  when  necessary,  but  never  completed,  by  a  teacher.  Following 
dismissal,  the  teaching  team  has  an  hour  break  between  sessions.  Fifteen 
^  twenty  minutes  of  this  break  is  usually  devoted  to  setting  up  the  rooms 
S>r  the  afternoon  session.    The  same  activities  are  typically  repeated  for 
the  p.m.  session. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  FIVE  CHILDREN  :f 
IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  MAINSTREAMED 

Perceptions  and  Influences  of  the  Director  and  Teaching  Staff 
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Allison,  Bobby,  fieth,  Craig  and  Almee  all  have  individual  educational 
plans  (I.E.P.'s).    Their  I.E.P.'s,  however,  are  not  written  by} the  Pre-K 
staff  and  pertain  to  services  provided  at  the  Cerebral  Palsy  0«ter,  or, 
as  in  Almee 's  case,  to  speech  therapy  which  takes  place  outside  the 
classroom. 

In  general,  the  Marshvlew  Pre-K  teachers  do  not  perceive  themselves 
as  routinely  singling  out  the  five  malnstreaned  children  for  special 
attention  or  programming.    During  the  course  of  dally  classroom  activities, 
they  have  similar  expectations  for  all  the  children  in  the  areas  of 
behavior,  task  completion,  and  participation.    Assistance  is  given  to  the 
children  on  an  **as-neede(f* basis. 
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^       The  direction  on  the  phonograph  record  was  to  **Put  your  heaci  through 

jthe  ring/'  and  Bobby  held  the  ring  In  his  hands.    He  saw  the  other  children 

raise  their  rings,  and  he  did  the  same,  but  was  unable  to  complete  the 

action.    He  maintained  raising  his  ring,  while  the  next  direction  was  to 

jump  over  the  ring.    He  did  not  follow  the  direction,  but  continued  to  look 

around  at  the  other  children.    He  attempted  to  copy  their  jumping  back  ard 

forth  over  their  rings,  but  he  did  so  while  holding  onto  his  ring  and 

raising  his  body  up  and  down,  a  slight  jtmping-in-place.    Ms.  Phipps  moved 

over  to  Bobby  repeated  the  direction,  and  physically  assisted  Bobby  through 

the  action.    When  attempting  to  jump  over  the  ring,  Bobby  fell,  attempted 

it  again,  and  landed  on  the  ring  rather  than  over  it.    Ms.  Phipps  responded, 

"Good  jumping,  Bobby." 

Differences  in  the  abilities  of  the  five  mainstreamed  children  to 

participate  and  behave  appropriately  are  not  anticipated  by  the  staff;  e.g., 

during  large  group  activities,  such  as  story  or  mtisic  times,  the  teachers 

do  not  routinely  seat  themselves  next  to  Bobby,  Allison,  Almee,  Beth  and 

Craig.    Verbal  cues  are  called  out  to  the  children  when  necessary  and  all 

the  children  are  encouraged  to  help  each  other  or  "follow  along"  with  the 

actions  of  their  peers.    The  range  of  activities  and  both  the  quantity  and 

quality  of  teacher  support,  are  generally  the  same  for  all  the  children. 

^      (The  first  few  minutes  of  open  play  in  Marshview  II) 

4-'      At  that  point,  one  of  the  children  came  over  to  Ms.  Phlpps>and 
asked  her  to  help  zip  tip  the  dress  she  was  putting  on.  AQlson, 
in  the  dressup  area,  found  a  basketball  or  baseball  shirt  ^that 
she  had  put  on.    Apparently  she  had  worn  this  before  because 
Ms.  Phipps  said  to  her,  *'Hey»  Allison,  you  really  like  that 
shirt  don't  you.    You  look  so  nice  in  it.    Here,  look  in  the 
mirror.    See  Allison,  there  you  are.    Don't  you  look  nice." 
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Allison  doesn't  respond  verbally  at  this  point  but  seems  to 
be  grinning  into  the  mirror •    When  Ms,  Phipps  moves  on  to  help 
another  child  with  an  article  of  clothing,  Allison  struck  a  pose 
in  the  mirror  with  one  hand  on  her  hip  and  the  other  arm  flexed 
as  if  she  were  showing  her  muscle.    It  was  a  comical  pose: .and 
she  grinned  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  7"* 

(Later  during  that  play  period,  an  argument  broke  out  between 
the  children  in  the  dressup  area  and  the  children  playing  with 
blocks.) 

The  children  seem  to  have  worked  out  some  kind  of  compromise 
where  now  what  they're  making  is  a  houseboat,  but  not  the  entire 
crew  agrees  with  this  and  Allison  starts  arguing  with  this  and 
starts  calling  loudly  to  another  child  "Come  over  here,  come  over 
here*'  and  nobody  is  answering  her  and  Allison  is  getting  more  and 
more  upset.    At  this  point,  Ms,  Phipps  suggests  to  another  child 
that  Allison  is  upset  because  she  has  no  one  to  build  with  and 
would  this  child  please  go  over  and  help. 

(Ju^t  before  lunchtime  in  Marshview  1,  Aimee  had  come  back  into 
the  classroom  from  a  session  with  the  speech  therapist.) 

Aimee  sat  down  with  her  locker  group,  but  made  no  motion  toward 
nreparing  anything  for  herself.    To  her  teacher's  questions  of 
"Would  you  like  some  soup?";  "What  kind  of  sandwich  would  you 
like  today?",  Aimee  either  didn't  respond  at  all  or  she  shook 
her  head  "No."    Ms.  Panski  moved  her  attention  to  other  children 
at  the  table,  and  Aimee  watched  them,  still  sucking  her  index 
finger.    After  several  minutes,  Ms.  Panski  again  focused  on  Aimee, 
holding  out  the  basket  of  bread  and  asking,  "Would  you  like  to 
make  a  sandwich?"    Aimee  nodded  "Yes"  and  took  a  slice  of  bread. 
"What  do  you  want  on  your  sandwich?"    Aimee  responded  "meat," 
but  very  softly. 


According  to  the  Pre-K  director  and  teaching  staff,  the  five  mains treamed 
children  do  not  demand  any  special  teacher  strategies: 
Observer: 

"It's  interesting  to  hear  you  explain  it.    Because  when  I  talk 
to  the  teachers,  like  Diane  and  Lorin  and  I  ask  them  "Do  you  do 
^       anything  special  for  Craig,  for  Aimee,"  they  usually  say  "Oh  no, 
nothing  special." 


"Well,  we  don't  separate  them  out  and  say,  'Ok,  Beth,  It's  your 
time  to  be  alone  and  work  on  your  handicap.*    You  know  thar  we 
don't,  but  we  plan  things.    Last  year  we  sat  down  and  figured 
out  some  really  realistic  goals  for  Beth.    Mrs.  Bart,  the  Itinerant 
teacher  wasn*t  doing  it.    She  was  really  too  Itinerant.    So  Diane 
and  I  sat  down  and  figured  out  what  we  thought  would  be  right  for 
Beth.    She  really  needed  special  goals.    We  couldn*t  have  her 
distinguish  colors*  because  we  didnU  Ipifw  the  extent  of  her  handicap.'* 


Rita: 
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(Ms*  Sorenson,  an  assistant  In  Narshvlew  II  was  being 
interviewed*) 

Observer: 

"Do  you  do  anything  special^  just  for  Bobby  and  Allison?"  • 
Ms.  Sorenson: 

"I  don't  think  so.    They  may  need  a  little  more  help»  but  we 
treat  them  the  same.    Well,  ve  have  what  you  might  call  "hidden 
structure,"  and  I  think  that  helps  too." 

Observer: 

"What's  that?" 

Ms.  Sorenson: 

"Well,  ve  know  when  we're  working  on  some  skill  with  the  kids, 
but  they  don't.    So  when  we  plan  the  week,  we  may  decide  that 
one  of  us  will  work  on  the  skill  a  few  extra  times  with  one  of 
the  kids  -  you  know,  just  take  him  in  the  other  room  for  a  few 
minutes  away  from  free  play.    So  we  know  who  needs  what,  and  ve 
just  fit  it  in.    We  keep  track  in  one  of  these  (hands  over  a  big 
red  three-ringed  notebook).    See,  here's  vhere  ve  vrite  down 
about  home  visits,  and  here  are  skill  check  lists,  testing.  We 
do  that  for  all  the  kids  and  it's  really  not  different  for  Bobby 
and  Allison  except  that  they  go  to  the  CP  Center." 


Rather  than  employing  special  strategies  to  support  the  children  vith 
disabilities,  some  general  practices,  such  as  positive  reinforcement,  are 
viewed  as  beneficial  to  all  the  children. 
Observer: 

"I  mentioned  things  to  the  teachers,  like  'How  did  you  plan  for 
Bobby  to  participate  in  as  many  activities  as  he  does?'  They 
looked  at  me  and  said,  'Well,  ve  just  help  him. '" (Rita's  laughter) 

Rita: 

"Well,  one  of  the  things  that  goes  along  vith  that,  and  it's 
another  part  of  the  philosophy,  and  that  is  positive  reinforce- 
ment.   The  classroom  is  totally  positive.    There's  nothing^jaegative. 
So  encouraging  Bobby,  you  know,  is  if  he  hops  on  the  righti_foot  - 
if  he  does  'something  a  little  right,  and  you  know,  it's  alJL' 
positive  reinforcement.    It*8  pats  on  the  back,  kisses  and. 
encouragement  for  things  that  he's  doing  really  well.    We  really 
do  not  focus  on  negatives  at  all.    At  least  when  I*ve  been  in  the 
classrooms.    That* 8  really  the  policy  and  the  way  that  we  approach 
kids  and  their  families.    As  best  we  can,  and  yet  we  don*t  give 
pats  for  you  know,  for  poor  behavior  or  for  when  somebody  doesn't 
get  it  right.    It's  really  a  very  positive  climate  that  we  like  to      3 1^3 
foster.    And  that  helps  «very  child,  not  only  disabled  children." 
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During  the  course  of  observations  and  interviews,  it  becanie  apparent 
that  the  teachers  were  aware  of  the  different  kinds  of  needs  demonstrated 
by  the  mainst reamed  children.  Yet,  the  teachers  repeatedly  shared  their 
opinion  that  "nothing  special"  was  required  in  terms  of  teaching  strategies 
and  programming.  This  discrepancy  between  what  is  known  and  what  is  done 
was  observed  on  numerous  occasions  when  a  child's  identified  need  was  not 
responded  to  by  a  teacher  support  or  planned  intervention. 

Observer: 

"VThat  do  you  think  Bobby's  needs  are?" 
Ms.  Phipps: 

"(»i,  Sandy,  I'm  not  sure.    He  really  needs  so  much.    There's  his 
language  and  speech.    He's  only  using  two  and  three  word  phrases, 
and  sometimes  they're  hard    to  understand.    He's  better  now  at 
moving  around,  bu:  you  must  have  noticed  how  awkward  he  is  when 
he  tries  to  do  anything  physical  -  like  running,  or  climbing. 
He  still  falls  over  nothing  quite  a  bit." 

(Language,  speech  and  gross  motor  development  were  identified  as 
needs.  Yet,  Bobby  receives  no  "special"  support  in  response  to 
them.) 

Several  of  the  boys  went  right  over  to  the  block  area  and  started 
lining  up  the  large  hollow  blocks.    Bobby  is  at  the  sand  table, 
holding  on  to  its  sides  and  pulling  himself  forwards  and  back  in 
a  rocking  motion.    He  watches  the  boys  playing  with  the  blocks 
and  says  to  them,  "Sand  Open,'*  but  the  boys  either  do  not  hear 
him  or  choose  not  to  respond.    Bobby  repeats  his  statement  to 
them,  and  when  they  still  do  not  answer,  he  looks  at  me  and  says 
"sand,"  patting  it  with  his  hand.    I  responded,  "Yes,  Bobby, 
it  looks  like  nice  sand  to  play  in."    He  repeats,  "sand  open." 
There  is  a  wooden  cover  for  the  sand  laying  on  the  floor,  and  I 
guess  he  means  that  now  the  cover  is  off  the  sand  table. 

During  this  transition  time,  Bobby  is  wandering  arotind  the  room 
without  becoming  involved  with  any  materials  or  children.    He  saw 
one  of  the  children  walking  around  with  a  furry  green  puppet, 
and  he  walked  alongside  of  that  girl  smiling  when  she  made  it  "talk" 
to  people  in  the  room.    Bobby  bounces  a  bit  as  he  walks ,vJBhif ting 
the  top  of  his  body  from  side  to  side  with  each  step.  Occasionally, 
he  parrots  a  word  the  girl  says  who  is  carrying  the  puppet* 

In  Marshview  I,  both  the  lead  teacher,  Ms.  Kennedy,  and  Aimee's  locker 
teacher,  Ms.  Panski,  had  commented  that  Alinee  was  speaking  much  less  since 


she  had  been  fitted  with  a  hearing  aid;  in  fs£t,  "hardly  saying  a  word." 
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Observer: 

"Do  you  do  anything  different  for  Aimee  because  she  has  so  little 
hearing?" 

Ms.  Kennedy: 

After  speech  therapy.  Almee  appeared,  o.  several  occasions,  to  have 
difficulty  re-entering  the  classroom  and  Its  ongoing  activity.    She  often 
stood  .part.  looUng  at  the  floor  and  sucking  a  finger,  and  did  not  Initiate 
interaction  with  a  child  or  adult.    Al^ee's  non-talUng  vent  unchallenged. 

,«-«-o™T^t^nc  to  elicit  a  verbal  response,  even  when 
with  no  teacher  Intrusion  attempting  to  exicxi 

a  natural  reward  or  consequence  for  talking  was  present. 

Aimee  and  Kate  were  sitting  together    again    at  lunch     They  were 
both  enthusiastically  -^J^.^/^^i^S    .  n^iSed'uke 

with  the  entire  «"^J°"^"^5ies     A^ee  looked  more  animated 

large.  °'^«"8rr1er  Xlr  iis  fulled  right  up  to  the  table, 
and  at  ease  today.    Her  chair        pui  8  ^^^^^^ 

Baking  eye  contact  with  Kate.  gi88^"^8-  ^  ^ole.  un- 

Bore  oranges,  but  the  plate  was  ^^g-  ^l^J'J^^l^  „„.  P. 

peeled  orange  on  the  tray,    ^ate  asked  her  t  v  ^^^.^  ^^^^ 

suggested  that  «^%f  •/""^^e'.lfpondS.  "Me.  too."  She 

^TKT%riS!%veiTowaTthe  ^Zl  TabL.  bu^  Aimee  stopped 

and  Kate  walked  over  tfwara  tne  ^g^^ved  last  time,  slouched 

r .TmSJ  rn^ruJhr'rihir-  5oot  on  the  rug  In  front  of  her. 
K.te  requested  --r  secUon  »d  She  ..lPgd^hac._ 

rd  -af  ne^rt^^LfertJ^  rLt 

returned  to  ner  cnair  iickinB  her  Ups  occasionally. 

w"a?cS;ir.v?r,"ur;haf  ra«  Sd^!tu^-he  herLll  ^e  no  attest 
to  get  what  she  wanted. 

V,      V    remarked  to  Kate.  "Did  Ms.  Kennedy  have  more  oriage.  Kate?" 
TaU    ;.drd  -d  Mrs.  P. 'continued  gathering  things  upj^  carry 
back  Into  the  kitchen  area. 

variation,  of  the  above  Indent  «r.  observed  on  aeveral  occasions. 
Ai«e'.  ccperlenc  -ght  have  been  Interpreted  a.  lessons  In  natural 
cons.,u«>c...    Bo«v.r.  th...  "U..^"  war.  not  usually  observed  by  the 
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teachers  nor  was  follow-up  planned  to  assist  Almee  in  verbalizing  her 
needs  or  intentions. 

As  the  groups  assembled  to  return  to  their  lockers  and  prepare  to 
go  hone,  I  checked  with  Mrs.  P.  regarding  the  orange-slice^ incident 
and  Aimee.    Apparently,  she  haad*t  noticed  Almee  stopping- midway 
and  returning  empty  handed,  and  it  was  not  a  planned  intervention. 
I  asked  Mrs.  P.  if  there  were  any  special  strategies  being  Imple- 
mented to  increase  Almee *s  speech. 

Mrs.  P.: 

"Not  really,  except  for  seeing  Lenore»  the  speech  teacher,  twice 
a  week.  If  she  really  wants  something »  I  think  Aimee  would  ask 
for  it.  I  think  she  needs  some  more  time  to  get  use  to  all  the 
changes  since  the  hearing  aids." 


The  fact  that  the  teaching  staff  does  not  perceive  special  attention 
or  efforts  as  necessary  for  the  mainstreamed  children  may  be  related  to  a 
more  general  perception  of  the  Pre-K  program  as  already  providing  something 
"special"  to  children  who  are  "different."    The  mandates  of  the  state 
education  department,  such  as  ongoing  assessment  and  healtl  services » 
probably  contribute  to  this  perception.    The  criteria  for  admission  to 
Pre-K  set  the  majority  of  the  children,  and  their  families,  apart  as 
"different." 

Director: 

"They're  (the  ^eachers)  very  eager  to  take  children  who  are  different. 
When  you're  obviously  working  with  the  90%  low  income  -  there  are  - 
you  don't  have  to  be  disabled  "physically"  -  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  disabilities  and  the  teachers  have  never  objected  to  taking 
extra  children.    When  we've  reached  our  quota  and  someone  comes 
in  with  really  a  problemed  family,  I  will  call  any  of  the  class- 
;       rooms  and  say  "will  you  take  an  extra  child"  and  there's  no  question. 
There's  no  question  about  it." 


^       The  teachers,  according  to  Fita  Marcus,  get  so  Involved  w£th  the  parents 
♦ 

and  children  that  they  "can't  separate  their  roles  as  just  teachers  and  not 
social  workers  and  psychiatrists."    The  director  perce^.ves  the  teachers  as 
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"going  overboard"  to  respond  to  all  the  children  and  their  families. 
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Whlle  the  criteria  for  admission  to  the  Pre-K  do  not  pertain  to  the 
mainstreamed  children,  these  criteria  seem  to  have  influenced  the  teacher 
^  perceptions  of  the  children  identified  as  "handicapped".    Dur%n^  inter- 
L  views  with  the  teachers,  the  families  and  homes  of  the  mainstreamed  children 
l*were  labeled  as  "good"  or  "bad",  and  the  families  were  somewhat  held  account- 
able for  the  children's  current  needs  and  progress • 

"Oh,  his  mother  is  dizzy.    We  set  up  a  time  for  a  visit  and  then 
she  doesn't  show  up.    He  was  f.lmost  dropped  from  therapy  at  the 
CP  Center  because  his  parents  didn't  bring  him.    I  think  they  both 
work  and  couldn't  keep  things  straight.    They  seem  to  love  Bobby, 
but  I  think  they're  still  scared  he's  going  to  be  retarded  or  something." 

"There  are  no  limits  or  routines  in  that  house,     o  she  started 
school  like  a  wild  animal.    You  know,  and  tha.,  s  a  shame  because 
Allison  can  do  a  lot  and  if  they  wurk  on  her  speech,  she  could 
really  probably  get  on  in  school  with  no  problem.    Oh,  and  that's 
another  thing.    Allison's  mother  doesn't  think  Allison  has  a  speech 
problem,  says  that  she  can  understand  everything  Allison  says.  If 
her  home  were  different,  I  don't  think  Allison  would  have  any 
problems  other  than  her  speech,  and  maybe  even  that  would  be 
better." 

In  general,  the  Marshview  Pre-K  director  and  staff  view  the  five 
children  who  are  mainstreamed  as  being  more  like,  than  different  from,  their 
classmates.    While  this  view  facilitates  the  children's  admission  to  and 
participation  In  the  Pre-K  program,  it  does  not  facilitate  intensive  edu- 
cational programming  for  individual  needs. 
The  Children's  Progress  and  Future  School  Placements 

In  the  Marshview  Pre-K  program,  most  children  attend  for  one  or  two 
^years,  and,  at  age  five,  begin  the  half -day  kindergarten  in  their  neighborhood 
^schools.    For  Craig  and    Almee,  this  will  hold  true.    Craig's ;^ondition  has 
'stabilized,  and,  other  than  being  smaller  physically,  he  vllllnot  stand  out 
from  his  peers.    After  another  year  of  Pre-K,  Almee  is  expecte'd  to  attend 
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kindergarten  and  continue  to  receive  speech  therapy. 

Beth  has  attended  Pre-K  for  two  years,  and  she  also  has  received 

supportive  services  by  an  Itinerant  teacher  of  the  blind. 

!:        Rita  Marcus: 

"The  point  is  that  Beth  is  eligible  for  kindergarten,  age-^ise,  but 
she's  not  ready  for  a  kindergarten  experience.    Her  parents,  I 
think,  are  moving  to  Chittenango,  and  there  are  no  programs  for 
handicapped  children  her  age.    So  we  had  a  committee  on  the  handi- 
capped meeting,  and  I  said  that  I  would  make  the  exception.    For  a 
child  with  a  handicapping  condition,  I  would  make  the  exception 
and  take  her  into  Pre-K.    But  I  would  not  do  it  for  any  other  child 
of  kindergarten  age." 

"Not  ready,"  in  Beth's  case,  meant  that,  without  supportive  services,  she 
would  not  be  able  to  participate  in  a  large  group  and  perform  the  more  struc- 
tured academic  tasks  expected  in  kindergarten. 

One  of  the  children,  Bobby,  will  not  be  returning  to  Pre-K  or  attending 
kindergarten.     In  spite  of  progress  observed  by  his  teachers  in  the  identified 
areas  of  language  and  motor  development,  Bobby's  educ»-tional  needs  are  seen 
as  too  demanding  for  a  mainstreamed  kindergarten  placement. 

Observer: 
"What  about  next  year?" 

Ms.  Phipps: 

"He'll  be  in  Sharon  Jost's  class  at  the  CP  center,  full-time. 
Observer: 

"That's  a  program  only  for  children  with  special  needs,  isn't  it?" 
{        Ms.  Phipps: 

f      "Yeah,  I  t\ink  I  know  what  you  mean.    The  other  kids  here  are 
^.       great  for  Bobby.    He  really  tries  to  do  as  they  do.    But  I  think 
r        it  will  be  iDore  intensive  for  his  speech  and  language,  tt^s 
probably  worth  his  investing  a  year  to  get  that.    Then,  v«*;L1 
have  to  see  where  he  Is.    Maybe  he'll  continue  to  catch  t^p'and 
could  start  a  regular  kindergarten  when  he's  six." 


The  director  is  less  optimistic  about  Bobby's  future  school  placement: 
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Dl rector: 

"I  think  he's  made  gains.    Language  was  his  disabling  area.    At  the 
CP  Center  lu  his  program,  they  focus  on  language  because  fie  has  so 
many  other  handicaps.    He  Just  wasn't  walking  well  at  all'.    Now  he 
gets  around  pretty  well.    He  drags  a  leg,  you  know,  one  isn't 
right.    Ma-^lpulation  -  you  know,  I  think  he's  done  a  lot^more  small 
motor.    So  he's  improved,  but  not  really  the  way  we  thought.  I 
guess  we  thought  he'd  be  talking  in  full  sentences,  but  maybe  that 
wasn't  realistic.    Maybe  we  don't  know  enough  about  language 
development." 

**...you  know,  unless  they  can  figure  out  better  what  exactly  is 
going  on  for  Bobby,  he  may  very  well  get  labeled  mentally  retarded 
and  be  in  a  special  class  farther  down  the  line.    Unless  his  speech 
improves,  I'm  not  sure  if  Marshview  will  have  him  in  a  kindergarten 
class.'* 


The  program  Bobby  will  attend  next  year  has  been  extended  to  a  full 
day.    There  will  be  six  or  seven  other  children  in  the  class,  and  they  all 
are  labeled  "severely  speech  and  language  delayed." 

Rita  Marcus: 

"We  know  that  Bobby  didn't  make  as  much  progress  as  we  would  have 
liked,  and  we  think  that  perhaps  he  needs  more  testing,  maybe  he 
has  other  problems  that  haven't  been  uncovered  yet,  and  that's 
why  his  placement  next  year  is  going  to  be  full  day  at  the  CP 
Center.    In  a  way  I'm  sad  that  he  won't  be  with  typical  children, 
he's  such  a  social  person.    He  Just  adores  all  the  other  kids,  and 
next  year  he'll  be  with  Just  five  other  kids,  and  a  different 
environment.    Sharon  Jost  has  to  run  a  different  environment.  It's 
not  open,  the  room  is  subdued.    I  feel  badly,  but  I  understand  that 
people  from  the  clinic  want  to  Just  try  it  for  a  year,  it's  a  year 
out  of  his  life,  and  see  if  academically  he  can  make  more  gains." 


For  both  Bobby  and  Beth,  the  overriding  factor  in  determining  a  school 
program  appears  to  be  their  abilities  to  handle  the  academic  requirements  of 
-kindergarten. 

In  Allison's  case,  the  staff  perceives  kindergarten  as  th^  appropriate 
placement,  but  with  a  few  reservations  regarding  Allison  s  speech  and 

behavior.  • 
Observer: 

"What  will  happen  when  Allison  leaves  Pre-K  this  year?" 
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Ms.  Hawley: 

"TilrlZl  ^  ^i"'^*  We  don't  know  if  the 

district  will  pay  for  the  aide  to  go  with  her.    She  probably 
will  go  into  a  regular  half-day  kindergarten,  but  I  don'tikipw 
what  it  will  be  like.    They  won't  be  able  to  understand  hex  at 

L.       first.    I  doubt  if  her  speech  will  change  that  much  by  Seiytember. 

:-.       And  when  she  has  to  do  something  she  doesn't  want  to  do,  who  knows? 
She  may  really  let  loose.    That's  why  I  think  that  Mary  Lou  should 
go  with  her,  at  least  until  she  gets  use  to  it." 

Observer: 

"What  about  after  kindergarten?" 
Ms.  Hawley: 

"Well,  like  I  said  before,  it  all  kinda  depends  on  her  speech. 
She  8  a  bright  little  girl,  but  if  people  can't  understand  her... 
then  I  don't  know." 

Observer: 

"How  do  you  think  the  other  children  see  Allison,  how  do  they 
get  along  with  her?"  ' 

Mary  Lou: 

"At  first  I  think  they  thought  she  was  different.    She  was  always 
running  and  they  saw  her  trying  to  hit  me  and  they  were  kind  of 
wary  of  her,  but  not  now.    I  just  wish  they  could  do  something 
more  with  her  speech.    When  she  leaves  here  for  school  I  really 
don  t  know.    They  really  don't  know  the  dialect.    They're  going 
to  have  a  real  hard  time  trying  to  understand  what  she's  saying. 
They  don  t  know  what  kind  of  damage  she  had.    Whether  it  was 
perinatal,  post  natal,  prenatal,  but  unless  you  know  her  dialect, 
like  I  ve  gotten  to  from  being  with  her  so  much,  you  really  can't 
understand  what  she's  telling  you." 

The  director  and  teachers  at  Marshvlew  Pre-K  attribute  much  of  the 
children's  progress  to  the  opportunity  they  had  to  learn  from  the  modeling 
of^helr  peers. 
- '.-  Obser-'er: 

^  "Ms.  Phipps,  you  mentioned  that  Bobby  is  changing.    How  is  his", 
progress  measured?" 

Ms.  Phipps: 

"Well,  with  him  we  do  it  mostly  by  observing.    He  can't  do  most 
of  the  tests  that  the  state  says  we  have  to  do.    He's  down  off 
cn^r  their  charts.    He  can  do  sone  of  the  tasks  we  test  the  other  kids 

tl^  on,  like  ordering  and  sorting,  but  not  too  much  else.    He  follows 
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along  and  Joins  In  now  whereas  before  he  was  more  like  a  doll  - 
you  had  to  move  him  through  things  or  he*d  Just  sit  on  the  floor." 

Ms.  Sorenson: 

"That's  why  I  think  it's  good  for  the  kids  to  be  with  eacEL^ther. 
Allison  and  Bobby  have  learned  a  lot  by  watching  the  other  kids/* 

"Bobby  participated  sporadically  with  the  triangle  he  was  given 
to  play  -  no  teacher  prompting.    He  had  difficulty  holding  the 
triangle  properly  and  striking  it,  -.or  he  would  drop  it  and 
miss  his  turn.    Bobby  observed  the  other  children  nearby  and 
attempted  to  imitate  how  they  held  and  struck  their  triangles. 
As  the  record  continued,  he  managed  to  play  the  instrument 
several  times,  correctly.    When  a  couple  of  nearby  children 
engaged  in  some  inappropriate  behaviors,  (using  the  Instruments 
for  fun  and  teasing  instead  of  music),  Bobby  imitated  these 
behaviors  as  well,  seemingly  not  knowing  that  he  was  imitating 
anything  more  or  less  correct  than  striking  the  triangle." 


The  five  children  participated  fully  in  all  activities  in  Mar&hview  1 
and  II  with  little  or  no  teacher  support.    The  teachers  emphasized  that  the 
level  of  participation,  independence,  and  interaction  with  peers  had  been 
increasing  since  the  children's  first  days  of  Pre-K.    Perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  change  in  performance  was  seen  in  Allison,  who  entered  Pre-K  with 
an  aide. 

Observer: 

"Rita  told  me  that  you're  Allison's  aide." 
Mary  Lou: 

"Right,  I  was  with  her  all  the  time.    You  wouldn't  believe  how 
she's  changed." 

Observer: 

"What  kind  of  changes  Mary  Lou?" 

Mary  Lou: 

"Well,  the  hyperactivity  level  has  -  not  diminished  but  i%)roved. 
She'll  do* what  the  other  kids  are  doing.    Before  she  plaj^red  only 
by  herself,  but  now  she'll  play  alongside  and  sometimes  leaven 
Join  other  kids.    She  has  more  of  an  attention  span  now  and  she'll 
sit  and  try  things.    She  was  running  from  one  thing  to  another 
before.    She  wouldn't  even  sit  at  a  snack  table  with  the  other  kids. 
She  was  so  aggressive  that  I  had  to  be  ducking  around  with  her. 
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(O.C.    Mary  Lou  acted  out  what  she  meant  by  ducking,  kind  of 
dodging  left  and  right  with  her  head  and  shoulders  as  if  ^he 
were  trying  to  avoid  being  hit.)    And  outsi^'e,  she  was 
unbelievable,  she'd  be  tearing  around  all  over,  you  couldn't 
take  your  eyes  off  of  her." 


Mary  Lou  now  functions  in  the  classroom  as  a  general  aide  and  su^stitute. 
The  changes  in  Allison's  behavior  were  attributed  to  "getting  her  out  of 
her  home"  and  to  the  "consistency  of  routines"  in  the  classroom.    The  Marsh- 
view  II  teachers  all  stressed  that,  with  Allison,  they  "taught  what  was 
expected  at  certain  times  and  stuck  with  it."    On  one  occasion  Allison  was 
observed,  not  only  participating,  but  enhancing  the  entire  group  experience: 

Ms.  Phippe  changed  the  record  to  an  instrumental  one  and  let  the 
children  just  play  along.    During  one  particular  Dixieland  type, 
jazzy  song,  Allison  started  moving  back  and  forth  and  keeping  time. 
Finally,  it  seemed  like  the  beat  just  took  her  over,  and  she  stood 
up  to  dance.    Ms.  Hawley,  sitting  near  me,  laughed  and  commented 
to  me  -  "Allison  can  mooovel"      She  then  commented  to  Allison,  who 
was  standing  with  her  feet  wide  apart,  arms  and  head  moving  vigor- 
ously to  the  beat,  "I  don't  blame  you,  Allison  -  let's  all  do  it." 
Ms.  Hawley  stood  up  and  many  of  the  children  juiq>ed  up  to  dance. 
She  commented,  "Look  at  Allison.    Boy,  you're  right  up  with  the 
disco,  Allison!"    The  record  continued,  and  all  the  children  were 
joining  in  -  giggling,  looking  at  themselves  in  the  mirror  - 
obviously  enjoying  the  chance  to  move  around  freely.    Ms.  Phipps 
commented,  "Look  at  Allison.    She  really  has  the  moves  (laughter)." 
Allison  was  really  getting  warmed  tip.    "Come  on,  can  you  dance  like 
Allison?"    The  focus  was  clearly  on  Allison's  dancing  ability,  and 
she  glowed  with  delight. 


The  teachers  are  required  to  chart  the  progress  of  all  the  children  in 
the  areas  of  academic,  social,  emotional  and  physical  growth.    All  of  this 
-data  is  forwarded  to  the  state  education  department.    The  data,  which  docu- 
,c3nents  progress  and  change,  is  much  less  significant  for  the  five  mainstreamed 
J. children,  for  they  are  not  Included  in  the  state's  target  popiitation  of  90% 
high  risk  families."    The  five  mainstreamed  chlldro.n  will  be  ^^luated  by 
the  district's  Committee  on  the  Handicapped,  as  they  reach  school  age,  and 
placement  will  then  be  recommended.  * 
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Programmatlc  Elements  Related  to  Mains t reaming 
Teacher  Preparation  and  Training 

As  previously  discussed^  the  teachers  in  the  Marshvlew  Pte-K  classes 
latate  that  "nothing  special"  is  done  in  the  way  of  programming^ for  the 
vflve  children  identified  as  being  malnstreamed^    One  exception  to  this 
perception  is  the  teachers*  preparation  for  a  child's  entry  into  their 
classes.    This  preparation  includes  observation  of  the  child,  reading 
available  information  on  the  identified  handicap,  consultation  with 
specialists  already  providing  related  services,  and  attending  workshops 
or  conferences. 
Director: 

"So  the  teachers  on  their  own  learn  a  lot.    With  Bobby,  all  the 
teachers  went  over  to  the  CP  Center  to  watch  him  there.    So  our 
teachers  really  go  overboard.    An  administrator  could  not  ask 
for  anything  more." 

Observer: 

"With  the  children  here  that  have  been  identified  as  having  special 
needs  -  that's  Bobby,  Allison,  Craig,  Almee  and  Beth  -  do  the 
teachers  need  any  special  information  or  reports  or  help  from  the 
outside  to  get  those  children  started?" 

Director: 

"The  teachers  absolutely  feel  the  need.    I  don't  even  have  to  tell 
them.    We've  had  for  Beth,  who  is  blind,  an  itinerant  teacher  for 
the  blind.    The  teachers  attended  a  workshop  which  she  gave  as  a 
matter  of  fact.    I  just  had  teachers  go  down  to  Syracuse  University 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  workshop  on  handicapped  youngsters. 
Every  time  there  is  a  workshop.  I  had  put  money  Into  the  budget  last 
year  for  teachers  to  attend.    I'm  really  big  on  workshops,  if  there 
Is  something  pertinent.    And  so,  anytime  material  comes  out  on 
f        handicaps,  I  will  duplicate  that.    Mrs.  Bart,  the  Itinerant  teacher 
4:       of  the  blind,  has  given  a  lot  of  her  suggestions,  we've  given  sug- 
^       gestlons  to  her.    The  teachers  are  Interested  in  learning/  They 
jS       will  read  up  themselves  on  what  the  problem  is. 

Preparation  also  takes  the  form  of  providing  current  materlals'^for  classroom 
use. 
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Observer: 

"I  know  that  in  Marshview  I,  in  talking  to  Diane,  she  told  me  that 
one  of  the  students  from  the  high  school  who  wears  a  hearing  aid 
came  down  to  talk  to  the  class  before  Almee  got  her  aid.f -I  also 
noticed  some  materials  in  the  classroom  which  explained  dis^ilities 
to  children  in  picture  form  -  large  and  colorful." 

Director: 

"Right,  weVe  done  that  this  year.    We've  gotten  things  for  all 
the  classrooms.    Some  beautiful  things  have  come  out.  It's 
something  that  we  really  need  to  talk  about  to  kids,  so  that 
nothing  is  really  secret.    Last  year  we  had  a  child  with  one  arm, 
and  we  talked  about  that.    I  think  it's  really  open,  and  the 
teachers  are  really  sensitive,  too.** 


According  to  the  Pre-K  director,  the  teachers'  preparation  for  main- 
streaming  stems  from  their  experience  in  early  childhood  education  and  their 
commitment  to  learning  -  ''giving  each  child  what  he  needs,  whatever  it  is/' 
In  addition  to  crediting  the  teachers  with  the  success  of  the  Pre-K  program, 
Rita  Marcus  identifies  the  teacher  as  the  key  element  in  making  mainstreaming 
work. 

Rita: 

"Well,  you  must  have  some  ideas  about  mainstreaming  and  what  it 
takes  to  make  it  work.    What  do  you  think  the  key  element  is?" 

Observer: 

"Well,  I  could  probably  identify  some  of  the  things  that  help  us 
at  the  school  where  I  work.    What  do  you  think  the  key  element  is?" 

Rita: 

"It's  the  teacher,  of  course.    There's  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  you  get  the  right  teacher,  you  can  do  anything.  The 
teacher  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.    You  can  have  the 
most  modem  school,  well  you  saw  what  this  building  is  like  - 
only  the  latest,  but  when  the  classroom  door  is  closed,  thie  only 
thing  that  determines  what  happens  for  kids  is  the  teacher^** 

Observer:  ^K-' 

"Is  it  your  teachers  that  make  mainstreaming  work  in  this  program?" 

Rita: 

"Of  course >  our  teachen  will  do  anything  for  a  child." 
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"Doing  anything"  is  not  equated  to  doing  anything  for         child.  Prior 
to  accepting  a  child  with  a  disability,  a  number  of  factors  are  taken  into 
account,  including  the  type  of  disability,  the  supports  necessiry  to  respond 
^to  a  child's  needs,  and  the  type  of  educational  experience  offered  by  the 
'•^re-K  classes. 
Observer: 

"Just  one  final  question,  Rita.    I  know  you  have  to  go.    If  you 
were  contacted  by  another  Pre-K  director  who  had  heard  you  were 
mainstreaming  children  with  special  needs  into  your  program,  what 
kind  of  guidelines  or  advice  would  you  give?    How  do  you  mal:e  it 
work?" 

Rita: 

"Well,  first  of  all,  the  administrator  shouldn't  make  the  decision 
alone,  about  accepting  the  kids.    You  have  to  talk  to  your  staff. 
I  would  never  impose  a  child  on  anyone,  unless  that  child  would 
be  received  with  open  arms.    So  the  first  thing  I  would  say  you 
have  to  say  to  your  staff  or  team  of  teachers  is,  "Look,  we  have 
this  child."    And  then  you  really  have  to  observe  that  child  before 
you  make  a  final  acceptance,  observing  the  family  or  school  if  he's 
coming  from  somewhere  else.    Observe  just  what  exactly  his  handicap 
is  so  you  can  telay  that  information  to  your  team  and  talk  about  it. 
So  they  know  exactly  what  kind  of  child  they  would  be  getting.  We 
would  never  accept  a  child  that  we  felt  we  could  not  help  in  some 
way." 


Observer: 

"Have  there  been  any  children  with  disabilities  that  you  felt  you 
could  not  maintain  in  this  program?" 


Rita: 


"The  only  one,  that  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  was  last 
year  when  we  did  take  an  autistic  child  for  a  couple  of  months. 
And  we  took  her.    The  district  wouldn't  fund  an  aide.    The  parents 
paid  an  aide  to  come  in  with  her*    We  had  a  very  good  person,  an 
^        aide  who  had  been  a  sub  for  us,  a  very  good  person,  who  herself 

is  handicapped.    Had  cerebral  palsy  and  other  problems,  and  so 
J        it  was  very  interesting. .  .we  had  a  handicapped  aide  working  with 
^:       Heather,  who  was  an  autistic  child.    We  tried  our  best,  aftd  it  was 
in  Diane's  class.    We  really  worked  with  the  parents,  an<^U  didn't 
work  out  Ixe cause  we  felt  there  was  too  much  stimulation.  iAnd  we 
didn't  make  that  decision. . .The  parent  made  that  decisioiTi-  They 
said  she  was  off  the  wall  at  home.    She  probably  needed  a  smaller 
classroom.    It  was  the  parents  that  decided  that  it  was  too  much 
stimulation.    We  couldn't  change  our  whole  classroom  and  have  no 
centers,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  open  classroom  -  I  have  found  - 
works  with  every  child,  except  for  the  child  who's  hyperactive. 
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In  an  open  classroom,  there  is  a  lot  of  things  going  on,  things 
all  over  the  walls,  kids  moving  and  talking,  jumping,  and  a 
truly  hyperactive  kid  couldn*t  make  it  in  that  place.    And  we 
felt  that  Heather  really  couldn't  make  it.    It  was  too  mucji". 
She  really  couldn't  focus.    She  really  needs  it  quieter,  notn 
twenty  four  kids.    But  everybody  else  has  really  worked  out- 
well." 


The  "open  classroom"  environment  in  the  Marshvlew  Pre-K  classes  is 
mandated  by  the  state  education  department.    In  addition,  Rita  Marciis 
identifies  it  as  the  type  of  environment  most  conducive  to  learning  for 
preschool  and  elementary- aged  children.    Therefore,  a  child's  ability  to 
function  within  the  parameters  of  the  Pre-K's  open  classroom  becomes  an 
influential  determinant  of  acceptance. 

Director: 

"I  couldn't  accept  a  child  that  was  physically  handicapped  in  a 
wheelchair.    I  don't  know  whether  that  would  work  well.    I  don't 
know.    I'd  have  to  figure  that  out.    I  wouldn't  accept  an  autistic 
child  or  a  child  like  Allison  unless  I  had  an  aide  for  that  child. 
I  think  a  child  should  enter  a  program  with  a  lot  of  plusses  in 
his  favor.  Ok?" 

Observer: 

"What  role  would  the  aide  play?" 

Rita: 

"Well,  in  Allison's  case,  her  problem  was  not  having  control  of 
her  own  body.    We  needed  to  have  somebody  who  could  remove  her 
when  she  needs  to  be  removed  from  the  environment.    We  had  to 
have  an  extra  hand,  someone  who  could  give  her  the  attention. 
With  so  many  young  children,  threes  and  fours,  we  have  to  have 
someone  for  that  child  to  call  her  ofwn,  to  give  her  much  more 
attention.    Even  with  a  ratio  of  6:1,  there  may  be  a  time  when  a 
child  needs  someone  really  special  for  a  minute.    And  I  wanted 
to  give  the  child  the  best  chance  possible,  like  with  Allison 
and  with  Heather,  with  having  an  aide  there  in  case  that  child 
needed  it,  not  hovering  over  her,  but  in  case  that  child  ne^ed 
it.    So,  I  think  you  have  to  know  your  own  limits,  you  kno^^jof 
what  your  program  can  do.    I  know,  especially  now  after  twoiy^ars, 
what  we  can-do  for  kids,  so  you  Just  work  within  that.  In-'r^' 
accepting  any  child  with  a  handicap,  you  have  to  do  a  lot  oT 
thinking  about  the  whole  situation  beforehand.    If  you're  not 
positive  that  the  child  can  make  it,  then  you  shouldn't  accept 
the  child." 
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Once  a  child  with  special  needs  is  accepted  into  the  Pre-K  program, 
"making  it"  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  child's  management  of  the  open 
classroom  than  on  the  teacher's  preparation  or  training  in  a  ^ecific 
t:  disability  area. 
~  The  Pre-K  Early  Childhood  Model 

There  are  numerous  features  of  the  Marshvlew  Pre-K  which  appear 
positively  related  to  mains treaming.    Some  of  these  features  are  required 
by  the  state  education  department,  while  others  are  required  by  Rita  Marcus. 

The  ratio  of  children  to  staff,  6:1,  -iiaxloizes  the  potential  for 
Individualization  and  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  children  and  their  families. 
This  child/staff  ratio  is  reinforced  by  the  "locker  teacher"  and  "locker 
group"  organization  for  planning.  Instruction,  and  home  visitations.  The 
fact  that  90X  of  the  program's  population  Is  drawn  from  famiUes  labeled 
"high  risk"  demands  that  the  staff  respond  to  a  wide  range  of  developmental 

abilities  and  needs. 

One  feature  of  the  Marshvlew  Pre-K  classes  which  emerged  throughout 
the  series  of  observations  was  that  of  consistency.    This  consistency 
pervaded  the  routines,  interactions,  and  activities  in  both  Marshvlew  I  and 
II.    Checking  the  time  of  day  allowed  a  reliable  prediction  of  what  type 
of  activity  would  be    observed  upon  entering  the  classrooms.    Though  the 
styles  of  Instruction  and  interaction  differed  between  the  Marshvlew  I  and 
Marshvlew  II  teaching  isams,  the  members  of  each  team  related  to  the  children 
I  and  to  each  other.  In  a  consistent,  similar  manner. 

nr 

H  Observer: 

"Maybe,  c^n  you  tell  me  what  you  think  mains  treaming  req\|ixes 
to  be  successful?"  i^' 

Ms.  Phlpps: 

"Well,  I  know  that  there  it's  probably  the  team  teaching.  Right? 
We  each  have  our  groups,  but  then  we  plan  together  and  share 
O  what  needs  to  be  done.    Uke  Bobby  is  in  my  locker  group,  but 

Lie  Ula  works  with  him,  too.    And  consistrncy,  too.    That  s  been 
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real  important  for  Allison  and  Bobby.    The  kids  learn  the  routines, 
and  they  stay  the  same.    That  way  you  can  see  theo  learning  to 
handle  more  and  more." 


Director: 


"I  think  kids  need  to  have  a  routine.    I  hate  to  use  the  yord 
open  classroom,  but  I  guess  what  I  like  better  is  structured 
freedom,  and  that's  what  I've  called  my  own  classes  and  what  I 
really  call  this.    I  think  every  young  child  needs  to  have  a 
routine  and  a  structure,  know  what's  g°i"8  t°  ^Jf  " 
does  a  great  deal  for  self  concept.    It's  building  the  child. 
And  the  chil-'  -.els  secure  in  knowing  that  at  nine  o  clock  he  s 
j?oing  to  eat,  etc..    There  has  to  be  a  lot  of  things  happening 
within  that  structure,  these  are  just  stop  points,  sign  posts. 
And  for  a  child  who  is  handicapped,  it  helps  because       has  to 
deal  with  his  own  frustrations,  and  »^^f  ^^f^jj^f  3^:^^^ " 

things  are  not  going  to  change.    I  really  feel  that  ^ids  aren  t 
going  to  use  the  materials,  the  experiences  that 
?hey  feel  comfortable  in  the  room.    And  that's  our  first  step  for 
kids  w"h  the  handicaps  is  to  get  them  feeling  comfortable  in  he 

rooms,  with  the  things  in  the  room  ^^^^^^^/.J^^  ^f^j;*  ^f^^^  n^' 
routines.    That's  just  part  of  good  early  childhood  education. 


I 
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Discussion 

The  New  York  State  Education  Department  has  mandated  a  mogel  for 
Nearly  childhood  education  which  Is  effectively  Implemented  In  ibe  Pre-K 
jclasses  at  Marshvlev  Central  School.    The  mandates  for  a  high  staff/child 
ratio,  active,  child- Initiated  learning,  aiid  parent  Involvement  are  con- 
sistent with  Rita  Marcus's  teaching  style  and  values  as  an  educator.  Since 
9CZ  of  the  Pre-K  program's  population  must  come  from  families  identified  as 
"at-risk"  according  to  the  state's  criteria,  a  wide  range  of  developmental 
abilities  can  be  observed.    Some  of  the  children  receive  speech  therapy  as 
part  of  their  pre-school  program. 

Although  the  program  director  has  identified  mainstr earning  as  a 
"special  interest"  of  hers  and  of  the  staff,  the  emphasis  of  the  Pre-K 
program  is  clearly  directed  at  early  childhood  education,  rather  than  the 
provision  of  special  services.    The  five  children  mainstr eamed  into  three 
of  the  classes  receive  all  special  programming  or  therapy  outside  of  their 
classes,  and,  in  all  but  one  instance,  from  an  entirely  separate  agency. 
No  intensive  efforts  at  remediation  or  support  were  observed;  indeed,  the 
teaching  staff  repeatedly  emphasized  that  nothing  different,  no  exceptional 
efforts,  was  required  to  respond  to  the  children  with  disabilities.  While 
che  lack  of  special  programming  contributed  to  everyone  being  treated  in  a 
similar  fashion,  it  also  contradicts  well-established  principles  in  regard 
'to  developmental  disabilities;  i.e.,  the  earlier  and  more  intensive  the 
"intervention,  the  greater  is  the  growth  or  change. 

The  disabilities  of  the  mainstreamed  children  fall  wlthin^<ij  r^inge 
from  mild  to  mdderate  impairment.    In  one  Instance,  the  IdentldTiled  dis- 
ability is  cystic  fibrosis;  yet,  Crait;  requires  no  supportive  services  and 
will  be  entering  a  regular  kindergarten  class  without  being  labeled  by  the 
standard  process.    For  a  child  to  be  mainstreamed  Into  the  Marshview  Pre-K, 
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It  is  necessary  that  the  child  be  judged  capable  of  functioning  in  an 
open  classroom  with  no  special  support  other  than  a  teacher's  aide,  when 

necessaT^.  ;:  -  . 

J       Rita  Marcus  has  a  powerful  Influence  both  on  the  characteristics  and 
content  of  the  Marshview  Pre-K  program.    She  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
adminiscration  of  the  program.    She  teaches  in  the  classrooms  to  model  the 
methods  she  espouses  and  designs  lesson  plan  forms  for  staff  use  which 
highlight  the  individualized  objectives  for  the  children.    Rita  Marcus 
professes  unconditional  positive  regard  for  her  staff  and  the  quality  of 
t^e  Pre-K  program.    She  uses  the  10%  open  enrollment  to  mainstream  children 
with  disabilities  and  works  closely  with  a  friend  who  teaches  at  a  private 
agency.    Together,  they  select  children  for  each  other's  programs  and 
autonomously  implement  their  decisions,  consulting  only  the  children's 
families. 

The  Marshview  Pre-K  program  functions  separately  from  the  rest  of  the 
school.    This  separateness  complements  Rita  Marcus's  autonomy  as  an  adminis- 
trator, but  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  future  school  placements 
of  the  children  with  disabilities.    There  is  little,  if  any,  coordination 
between  the  Pre-K  program  and  the  Pupil  Personnel  Department  in  the  district. 
None  of  the  analJary  staff,  principals,  or  kindergartet    eachers  are  familiar 
with  the  children  leaving  pre-K.    As  a  result,  mainstreaming  may  very  well 
begin  and  end  with  Pre-K  for  several  of  the  five  identified  children, 
i        The  classes  in  the  Marshview  Pre-K  program  provide  a  positive  initial 
School  experience  to  all  the  children.    The  rich,  active  environment  gives 


■the  children  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  experiences.    However  jthe  humanistic 
educational  model  of  treating  everyone  the  same  may  not  do  justice  to  the 
special  needs  of  some  young  children.    Perhaps,  in  their  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  normal  developmental  characteristics  common  to  all  children,  the 
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staff  perceives  the  program  as  already  doing  something  special*  While 
the  Pre-K  program  integrates  children  with  special  needs,  its  jailure 
»tc  also  Integrate  special  interventions  and  teaching  strategieB-inay 
£ detour  some  children  from  remaining  in  the  mainstream. 
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The  School 

When  the  MacMillian  School  opened  in  Central  City  in  1929, 

visitors  from 

I -around  the  world  came  to  see  one  of  the  first  public  schools -designed 
for  children  with  handicapping  conditions.    Disabled  children,  grades 
kindergarten  through  twelve,  were  housed  in  the  brick  building  located 
on  top  of  a  hill.    After  World  War  II,  typical  children  living  within 
walking  distance  began  attending    the  school  also,  but  not  in  the  same 
classes.    In  the  1950's  the  school  population  was  over  600.    Many  students 
had  either  Cerebral  Palsy  or  Polio.    Today,  MacMillian  has  a  total 
population  of  approximately  262  students  in  grades  kindergarten  through 
sixth. 

The  neighborhood  surrounding  the  school  consists  of  post-World  War 
II  box  shaped  working  class  houses  that  are  well  preserved.    A  curving 
drive  leads  to  the  large  rectangular  school  building.    During  school  about 
fifty  cars  are  parked  on  either  side  of  the  drive  near  to  the  main  entrance 
A  smaller  entrance  leads  to  a  ramp  and  is  used  by  the  physically  disabled. 
The  brick  two  story  structure  looks  faded  and  worn  by  weather,  time  and  use 
Tall  windows  cover  many  of  the  exterior  walls  and  have  cracked,  pealing 
wood  surroxmding  each  small  window  pane. 

While  the  exterior  of  MacMillian  is  rather  decrepid,  the  interior  is 
in  continual  rejuvenation.    Wide  hallways,  fresh  white  walls,  large  murals, 
-    monthly  exhibits  of  pictures  illustrating  historical  events,  and  colorful 
^     student  art  are  reminders  of  the  effort  to  sustain  the  interior  life  of 
^'    the  school  despite  the  crumbling  facade.    The  two  floors  arf  connected  by 
a  flight  of  stairs  which  many  children  with  disabilities  cannot  negotiate. 
Handrails  are  fastened  to  the  walls  on  the  rust-colored  carpeted  first 
floor.    Wall  water  fountains  are  two  feet  off  the  floor. 
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MacMllllan  has  fever  stuHents  than  other  elementary  schools  In 
Central  City*    Rumors  about  the  closing  of  the  school  smolder.  Not 
being  able  to  sustain  enrollment  Is    often  blamed  on  the  school's 
reputation  or  "stigma"  as  being  a  school  strictly  for  students"  who 

r  - 

-■» 

:  have  disabilities. 

It  was  known  as  a  school  for  retards.    You  ask  most  people  and  no 
matter  who  they  are,  they'll  tell  you  that's  a  school  for  retards. 

Once  a  stigma  is  set,  you  never  lose  it.  Somehow  people  don't  hear 
the  good  things. 


For  those  in  the  school,  a  number  of  aspects  are  praised  and  there 

is  a  general  feeling  of  being  part  of  a  proud  family.    A  woman  who  has 

worked  in  the  school  cafeteria  for  a  number  of  years  said: 

Kids  are  responsible  for  themselves  here.  This  is  more  like  the 
old  way,  the  better  way.    We  know  all  the  kids  and  they  know  us. 

A  teacher  discussed  "small  classes  and  good  instruction." 


Mr.  Hurray,  the  principal,  describes  another  view  of  this  specialness: 

What  we've  got  here  is  acceptance  and  the  lack  of  mean  situations 
between  Black  and    White.    More  kids  know  each  other.  There's 
more  feelings  of  security.    I  know  most  of  the  kids  and  the  teachers 
know  the  kids  that  they  had  last  year  and  the  year  before.  Especially 
in  the  city  where  so  many  of  our  kids  are  in  all  kinds  of  bad 
situations  in  the  home  and  in  the  neighborhood,  I  think  the  smaller 
school  Is  better. 


While  MacMillian  is  described  as  a  "neighborhood  school"  approxi- 
mately eighty  students  (30%  of  the  total  262  student  population)  with 
disabilities  are  bussed  from  as  far  as  axi  hour  away. 

If  they  are  needing  a  program  and  they  are  on  the  elementary  level, 
then  this  is  the  school  where  all  those  services  are  centralized... 
In  the  MH  class,  the  older  kids,  they  can  stay  here  til  tJiey're 
twenty  one  years  old.  ^" 
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Those  services  include  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  a  small 
pool  heated  to  90  degrees  for  therapy,  four  full-time  reading  assistants, 
a  math  teaching  assistant,  and  some  63  full  and  part-time  aides  and 
,  volunteers.    Some  classes  have  two  or  more  aides  and  volunteers  assigned 
:  ^o  them  while  other  classes  have  none.    The  majority  of  the  aides  assist 
in  the  seven  special  education  classes.    When  added  to  the  seventeen  class- 
room teachers,  there  are  about  eighty  adults  interacting  with  children 
each  day. 

There  are  ten  regular  or  "neighborhood"  K-6  classes,  seven  special 
education  classes  and  two  pre-first  or  developmental  classes  "for  kids 
with  emotional  problems    who  could  not  handle  first  grade."    All  special 
education  classes  are  on  the  first  floor  along  with  a  few  "neighborhood" 
regular  classes.    The  number  of  students  in  the  classes  varies  considerably 
some  have  twenty  six    or  more  and  some  (the    pre-first  and  special  ed) 
have  twelve  or  less. 

Teachers,  aides  and  volunteers'  ages  range  from  twenty  to  over  fifty. 

Most  are  women.    Many  of  the  staff  have  been  at  MacMillian  for  many  years. 

A  lot    of  those  teachers    have  been  there  for  twenty  plus  years 
of  teaching.    They* re  like  peas  in  a  pod. 

Beginnings  of  Integration 

In  1973,  on  a  limited  basis,  the    integration  of  children  with  handi- 
capping conditions  into  regular,  "neighborhood"  classes  began. 

Most  of  the  neighborhood  classes  were  upstairs  so  the  kids  in 
wheelchairs  couldn't  get  up  theie.    I  think  that  would  have 
Z         some  bearing  on  the    integration  process. 
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Gradually  more  ''neighborhood"  classes  moved  down  to  the  first  floor. 

There  were,  however,  very  few  teachers  willing  to  take  disabled  students 

into  their  classes  at  first.    One  teacher  said  that  it  had  only  been  in 
Itbe  past  year  that  some  teachers  had  been  willing  to  take  youztger  disabled 
idilldren.    In  order  for  a  student  to  be  conbidered  for  placement  in  a 

neighborhood  class,  the  disabled  child's  teacher  must  pursue  a  placement. 
The  principal  has  his  philosophy  about  mains treaming: 

If  a  new  handicapped  kid  comes  here»  he  goes  into  a 
handicapped  class.    We  try  to  find  out  where  this  kid 
is  academically.    We  try  to  find  out  what  his  limitations 
are.    The  teacher  working  with  him  might  say>  'This  kid 
is  a  good  reader  and  he's  coming  along.    He  can  go  out  in 
the  neighborhood.'    So  we'll  try  him  with  reading. 

When  kids  get  mainstreaned,  it's  based  on  those  kids  who 
can  handle  it. 

If  a  student  "meets  certain  criteria**  thea  that  student  is  discussed  with 

regular  education  teachers  who  might  accept  the  student.    A  teacher  states: 

I  had  to  be  in  on  the  meeting  and  I  had  to  agree  to  take  her 
in  the  first  place.    If  I  had  said  no,  then  that's  it. 

The  principal  noted  a  problem  in  meeting  the  criteria: 

Almost  all  the  kids  with  a  physical  problem  have  been  tested 
out  to  be  retarded  too.    If  a  kid  can't  move  a  limb»  he'll 
have  trouble  with  most  of  the  tests  that  are  out  nowadays. 
These  tests  don't  really  show  the  abilities  of  these  kids. 

One  of  the  reading  assistants  further  explains  the  placement  of  a  student 

into  a  regular  class: 

The  process  of  integration  is  easier  here  in  this  school 
compared  to  another  school  that  is  bigger  and  where  you 
didn't  have  the  contact  between  staff  members  which  you  have 

V        here.    This  school  is  kind  of  a  unique  situation  because  even 
our  neighborhood  teachers  have  been  around  our  kids  (disabled) 

^.       and  they're  very  understanding.  r_ 
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eleicentary  school  and  he  offered  Mrs.  Day  a  teaching  position  in  a 
program  in  which  she  taught  half-time  and  worked  half-time  on  her  masters 
degree  in  Urban  Education.    She  was  able  to  discuss  in  the  aftfemoon  what 
•happened  in  her  class  during  the  morning.  *^ 

-         It  was  the  best  learning  situation  because  I  could  bring  my  daily 
problems  to  class  and  they  would  discuss  them  as  a  case...  My 
second  year  out  I  had  six  student  teachers.    I  didn't  know  anything 
and  we  used  to  sit  and  plan  the  greatest  programs  for  kids.  We 
didn  t  know  what  would  work  but  we  produced  some  pretty  good  kids. 

After  four  years  at  the  Massey  School,  the  principal  changed  to  the 
MacMilllan  School  and  asked  Mrs.  Day  to  teach  there.    Mrs.  Day's  role  in 
the  MacMillian  School  is  more  than  just  teacher.    She  gathers  people  to- 
gether to  work  on  projects  to  figure  out  new  and  different  activities, 
programs,  and  curriculum  for  the  students  and  the  school.    She  and  the 
other  teachers  are  not  concerned  with  glorifying  themselves  as  much  as 
they  are  interested  in  doing  these  activities  for  the  students. 

Mrs.  Day  began  mainstreaming  when  she  started  teaching  at  MacMillian 
four  years  ago.    Her  first  classroom  was  on  the  second  floor  and  the 
integration  of  two  students  designated  handicapped  was  influenced  by  the 
principal.    He  said 

•You'll  love  this  program  I've  got  in  my  head.'  He's  the 
biggest  salesman  you  ever  saw.    He  kisses  people  in  the  morning 
and  calls  me  his  'Little  Flower'.    He's  terrific. 

The  one  boy  was  on  crutches    and  he  came  up  those  stairs  every 
day.    The  other  gal  was  my  gem.    She  was  classified  legally 
blind.    I  kept  both  of  them  for  three  years. 

-pien  Mrs.  Day  moved  down  to  the  first  floor  and  mere  students  from  the 
special  ed  classes  began  to  come  to  her    room.    At  the  time  of ?thi8 
research  she  had  five  students  designated  as  handicapped  in  her  room. 
Some  are  only  there  on  a  part  time  basis. 
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The  Class 


The  class  Involved  in  the  present  study  is  a  regular  sixth  grade 
class  located  on  the  first  floor.    It  is  immediately  to  the  left  of 
•  the  entrance  and  the  only  sixth  grade  class  in  the  school.    It  is 
r  rectangular.    The  wall  opposite  the  door  is  mostly  tall  windows  that 
are  completely  covered  with  thick,  grey  buldging  plastic,  a  barrier 
to  the  cold.    There  are  three  or  four  pictures  of  basketball  players 
on  the  amall  space  of  wall  between  windows.    The  far  right  wall  is  a 
blackborad.    Bulletin  boards,  on  the  wall  with  the  doors,  are  covered 
pictures  of  foods  that  look  like  a  nutrition  lesson,  picturer  and 
stories  about  careers,  the  names  of  class  members  written  in  an  unusual 
cursive  style,  and  other    papers.    Just  about  every  space  is  covered. 
The  wall  just  to  the  left  of  the  door  contains  a  coat  closet  that 
extends  ten  feet  where  students  place  their  belongings.    It's  sliding 
wood  doors  are  rarely  shut. 

Most  desks  face  the  wall  with  the  door.    For  the  most  part  desks 
are  lined  up  in  six  rows  with  4-5  in  a  row.    Two  bookcases  overflowing 
with  hooks,  boxes  and  materials  jut  out  into  the  room.    There  is  a  space 
Inbetween  the  bookcases  where  a  rug  is  placed.    This  is  a  private  area 
where  students  can  work  or  read. 

The  only  deskr  not  situated  with  the  others  belong  to  students  who 
have  some  disabling  condition.    "I  don't  have  a  desk.    There's  no  room 
r.and  I  don't  know  what  I*d  do  with  it  if  I  had  one,"  the  teacher  said. 


The  class  of  twenty  nine  sixth  grade  students  remains  with  the  sixth 

♦  *-  * 

grade  teacher  except  for  reading,  music,  art  and  gym.    One  or  two  students 
go  to  a  speech  teacher    or  occupational  therapy  regularly.    The  schedule 
of  events  changes  some  from  day  to  day  depending  on  special  projects. 


Time  Schedules 
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speakers,  and  trips  but  there  are  certain  regularities.    They  include 
an  hour  of  math  and  an  hour  of  reading  in  the  morning.    The  math  and 
reading  are  team  taught  by  two  teachers.    Math  is  the  principle  subject 
»  taught  by  the  sixth  grade  teacher  in  her  room  and  reading  is  taught  by 
a  fifth  grade  teacher  in  her  room.    While  both  teachers  have  different 
teaching  styles,  this    sharing  of  students  and  subjects  is  a  plus  for  both. 
Three  afternoons  a  week  the  sixth  grade  teacher  has  a  gifted  class 
composed  of  students  selected  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
She  enjoys  this,  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in  preparation. 

The  Teacher 

Mrs.  Day  is  a  woman  in  her  late  thirties  and  stands  about  five  feet, 
four  inches  with  short  hair  just  long  enough  to  be  curly  with  a  permanent. 
She  is  a  bit  chunky  especially  around  the  middle.    Occasionally  she  wears 
lipstick  and  rouge.    She  wears  casual  but  neat  pants  with  a  top  sticking 
out  one  day,  and  switches  to  a  pink,  soft  blouse  with  a  white  wool  skirt 
another  day.    Whenever  Mrs.  Day  is  not  teaching  in  her  room,  she  is  smoking 
Incessantly.    When  she  pours  her  milky  coffee  from  her  long  thermos,  one 
can  observe  her  hands  shaking  ever  so  slightly. 

Originally  from  the  Central  City,  Mrs.  Day  spent  her  K-12  years  in  a 
parochial  school.    In  undergraduate  school  she  majored  in  languages  and 
focused  on  Spanish.    Her  husband  was  in  the  Armed  Services  in  Washington 
and  commuted  on  weekends  to  Central  City.    He  then  got  a  transfer  to 
a  neighboring  town  where  they  lived  for  awhile.    Mrs.  Day  obtained  a 
^teaching  job  at  the  state  college  at  the  age  of  twenty  three.  "They 
Taeeded  women  or  anyone  and  were  hiring  them.    It  wasn't  the  w^  it  is  now." 
She  taught  there  for  three  years.    Mrs.  Day  got  involved  in  sdtne  workshops 
with  some    people  working  for  the  Central  City  School  District  and  met  the 
current  principal  of  MacMlllian.    He  was  then  the  principal  of  another 
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I  knew  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  when  he  (the  principal) 
said,  'How  would  you  like  to  move  downstairs?'    He  said  that  he 
was  always  upstairs  looking  at  what  was  going  on  and  said  that  he 
was  too  old  to  climb  the  steps.    He's  thinking  all  the  time. 

Mainstreaming  students  with  disabilities  has  not  altere'B  Mrs.  Day's 
^  Approach  toward  teaching.    In  fact,  unless  one  is  aware  of  the  varied 
ability  levels  of  individuals  in  her  class,  one  would  not  be  able  to 
identify  the  five  who  are  designated  handicapped  (with  the  exception  of 
the  three  physically  disabled  students).    In  reference  to  those  who  arc 
mainstreamed,  Mrs.  Day  has  said,  "The  main  thing  I  think  is  most  Important 
is  I  don't  treat  the  handicapped  kids  any  differently  than  any  other  kid." 
Mrs.  Day  avoids  using  the  words  "handicapped"  or  "disabled".    At  times,  as 
if  she  does  not  see  handicapping  conditions.    Even  scheduling  for  students 
who  need  additional  assistance  in  math,  speech,  or  occupational  therapy, 
is  done  so  that  the  students  do  not  have  to  leave  the  class  very  much  if 
at  all. 

It  is  very  important  that  any  things  that  make  kids  different 
are  not  emphasized  with  the  other  kids  or  they'll  get  teased 
for  it. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  in  this  class  revolves  around  the  accomplishment 
of  math  skills.    Success  is  often  measured  in  terms  of  any  student  under- 
standing or  "getting"  a  new  concept  and  moving  on  to  another  level. 

The  kid  passes  a  level  that  he's  been  pouring  over.    That's  success. 
If  a  kid  says,  'I  get  that;  it's  so  easy.'    That's  success.  As 
you've  been  beating  your  head  against  the  wall  for  two  weeks  with 
this  one  concept.    When  they  say,  'I  get  that.    Why  didn't  ya  tell 
me  that's  how  ya  did  it.'    That's  success.    Socially  it's  when 
everybody  can  get  along  together.    They  really  don't  pick  on  anybody 
and  try  to  help  each  other.    That's  success. 


o 
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Teaching  Techniques 

At  times,  Mrs.  Day's  classroom  Is  like  an  old  time  sweatshop,  all 

that  goes  on  there  Is  work.      Students  are  given  specific  tasks  for  which 

"they  are  responsible.    In  the  morning  when  attendance  Is  being- taken, 

reveryone  does  the  four  or  five  "Math  All"  problems  that  are  placed  on 

the  board.    These  problems  are  checked  by  Mrs.  Day  and  the  number  of 

correct  problems  Is  written  In  her  book.    When  the  classes  switch  for 

math  and  reading  and  the  first  math  class  enters,  students  look  at  the 

wall  next  to  the  main  door  to  see  pieces  of  paper  that  have  written  on 

them  what  their  Individual  task  Is  for  that  day.    The  students  locate  the 

worksheets  and  any  books  they  will  need  to  coiiq)lete  their  task* 

Host  students  were  diligently  working  on  different  pages  and 
different  types  of  concepts.    Some  were  graphing  dots  In  order  to 
form  a  star.    Others  were  dividing  fractions.    A  few  students  were 
adding  and  subtracting  decimals.    A  couple  of  boys  sat  at  a  table 
and  were  reading  about  the  mean,  median,  and  mode  from  a  book. 

Once  a  worksheet  Is  completed,  they  go  over  to  Mrs.  Day  to  have  her  check 
it.    If  there  are  any  mistakes,  she  questions  to  help  them  understand  what 
they  did  wrong  and  how  to  correct  It.    The  student  then  goes  off  to  correct 
the  mistake.    Some  dittoed  sheets  take  longer  than  others  so  students  are 
not  swarming  Mrs.  Day  every  second.    But  there  are  times  when  four  or  five 
students  are  waiting. 

Mrs.  Day  is  like  an  octopus  with  many  arms  or  tentacles  all  working 
at  the  same  time  and  very  conscious  of  what  each  is  doing. 

^        She  would  ask  three  different  questions  of  three  different 
^       students  and  not  forget  what  she  asked  within  six  seconds-r 
Then  she  would  deal  with  each  one  individually,    (e.g.,  ±t 
was  like  seeing  several  darts  or  spears  being  thrown  one  jtlght 
after  the    other  with  each  one  reaching  their  target.) 
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Mrs.  Day  gradually  evolved  her  own  system  of  teaching.    She  observed 
after  her  first  year  of  teaching  that  many  of  her  students  were  bored,  not 

doing  anything  or  were  behind  in  their  work.  - 

*-  -I 

*^       I  gradually  began  individualizing.    I  knew  I  had  to  find  -a 

way  to  involve  all  of  them.    It's  harder  in  maiqr  ways  but  much 
better  for  the  kids. 


As  Mrs.  Day  explains  her  present  approach: 


You  can  motivate  a  kid  to  do  anything  if  you  do  it  right.    You  can 
have  them  just  die  to  take  that  test  If  you  introduce  it  right... 
You  have  to  be  the  world's  greatest  salesman.    The  kids  often  times 
have  their  heads  in  that  crazy  TV.    They  sit  there  and  get  the  best 
shows  and  you  have  to  give  the  best  show  you  can.    If  kids  can  be 
sold  to  buy  goppy  glue  or  fiomething  on  a  TV  show,  you've  got  to  sell 
them  that  theyVe  got  to  have  this    as  a  life  skill,  for  success... 
There's  the  straight  approach,  or  If  you  do  the  opposite  of  what 
they  expect,  that's  another  technique. 

No  one    is  tough  to  motivate.    Except  in  one  condition;  if  they're 
afraid  of  It.    By  the  time  you  get  to  sixth  grade  it's  so  ingrained 
that  you've  got  a  problem.    Grelg  is  so  afraid  of  math  he's  paranoid. 
So  you  go  back.    You're  gonna  spoon  feed  him  all  the  way  and  you're 
gonna  tell  him  ho^^  easy  it  is  and  this  is  terrific  and  this,  that 
and  the  other.    And  hopefully  if  it  doesn't  look  like  anything  that 
lie's  afraid  of,  then  he^ll  do  it. 


Large  boxes  sit  on  top  of  shelves  in  many  locations  in  the  room  and  are  crammed 
with  folders  and  worksheets.    These  crowded  boxes  are  buldglng  with  papers  of 
all  sizes  and  colors.    Some  papers  are  placed  'nside  the  b ^xes  lopsided  and 
some  straight.    The  teacher  explains  that: 

It  took  me  three  years  to  compile  all  this  stuff.    I  look  through 
old  textbooks  and  take  out  those  topics  that  I  need  for  my  kids. 
I  scavenge  through  waste  baskets  too.    It's  all  good  material. 
I'll  often  thermofax  a  page  to  make  it  into  a  ditto  and  then  I  can 
always  make  more  copies  if  I  need  it.    Or  I  type  up  certain  parts 
that  are  good  and  run  it  off.    People  throw  out  old  bookstand  I 
find  all  kinds  of  good  things  to  use  in  them.  > 
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I  don't  like  the  whole  group  doing  a  lot  of  anything  unless  it's  a 
discussion  or  something.    They  ju«t  think  it's  baby  stuff.  Those 
kids  are  so  workbook  oriented.    I  use  no  workbooks.    I  make  my  own 
self-help  dittos.    They're  doing  my  stuff  that's  written  on  the 
board.  ; 

»  -t 

t  "       The  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Day  has  structured  her  instruction  lends 

.^itself  to  the  distric  -wide  required  and  prescribed  "Levels  Curriculum". 

The  "Levels"  consist  of  twenty  five  or  more  stages  of  achievement  in  both 

math  and  reading.    Each  grade  level  has  their  own  levels  tests  throughout 

the  school  district-    The  teachers  and  administrators  had  found  that  every 

teacher  had  been  covering  different  material  in  math  and  reading  and  when 

the  students  went  to  the  junior  high  school,  there  was  no  continuity  in  what 

everyone  had  learned.    So  they  decided  to  create  levels.    When  the  committee 

created  the  1  vols    tests,  chey  knew  it  would  be  necessary  to  revise  it 

every  three  years  or  whenever  the  New  ^lork  State  Regents  changed  their 

academic  criteria  or  standards. 

Mrs.  Lay  was  involved  on  the  five  person  committee  to  create  the  Levels 

tests.    The  Levels  tests  cover  the  concepts  that  the  teachers  need  to  teach 

to  their  students.    Mrs.  Day  explains  that  "the  entire  district  uses  it  but 

every  teacher  teaches  the  material  in  a  different  way. 

Mrs.  Day  explains  how  the  Levels  are  in  her  classroom: 

Everyone  is  working  at  a  different  level  and  there  are  worksheets 
that  cover  the  concepts  they  need  to  know  so  that  they  can  pass  the 
Levels  test.    The  more  advanced  levels  deal  with  algebra  and  even 
geometry.    I  have  a  few  who  can  handle  that. 

L       The  Levels  Curriculum  and  Mrs.  Day's  system  of  Individualizing  combined 
"^ith  her  own  teaching  and  motivational  techniques  contribute  tp  a  casual  and 
calm,  yet  directed,  atmosphere  xn  the  classroom.    All  three  fdtcee  are 
essential  elements  at  work  in  this  classroom.    The  ways  in  which  Mrs.  Day 
assists  and  stimulates  in  the  continued  work  by  her  students  are  varied. 
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Her  expectations  for  all  of  her  students  are  high. 

I  expect  them  to  do  the  best  of  their  ability.    I  don't  care  what 
their  ability  is,  but  they  have  to  do  the  best  they  can  do.    We  had 
these  Health  projects.    David  did  five  sentences  on  the  large  and 
small  intestines.    He  drew  a  big  chart  and  I  helped  him  ^ecolor  it. 
And  he  got      "B"  on  it.    That's  all  he  could  do  and  it  was  marvelous 
that  he  could  do  It.    Now  Michael  T.  I  expect  a  lot  and  I  got  a  four 
page  report  on  the  reproductive  system.    He  gave  a  speech  to  the  class 
and  was  very  well  done.    But  he  got  a  "B"  too  because  he  didn't  have 
exiy  illustrations.    He  wasn't  up  to  his  par. 

Mrs.  Day  expresses  her  high  expectations  as  the  students  are  working 
on  their  tasks. 

One  girl  sitting  at  the  far  end  repeatedly  said,  "I  can't  do  this, 
Mrs.  Day."    Mrs.  Day  proverbially  responded  with,  "Yes,  you  can. 
Try  it." 


Many  of  her  comments  seem  to  ignite  and  pump  the  students  up. 


Raymond  says  to  Mrs.  Day  that  he  thought  the  math  problems  were 
beyond  what  he  could  do.    She  says  to  him,  "I  bet  ya  a  nickel 
you  can  do  it."    He  starts    working  on  them. 


They  respond  by  tackling  their  work,  grinning  privately  and/or  desiring  more 

work.    The  students  appear  to  be  enjoying  themselves  with  tasks  that  involve 

tangible  results.      Thes2  results  enable  each  student  to  be  productive  in 

the  sense  that  they  are  producing  findings  and  results  as  well  as  progressing 

through  the  steps  or  levels  required  of  them. 

Mrs.  Day  gave  a  checked  paper  to  a  boy  who  had  been  going  gang-busters 
through  his  sheets  that  day.    She  said,  "Take  this  home  and  show  it 
to  your  parents."    She  did  not  say  that  often  to  her  students. 


:The  desire  to  continue  on  is  not  for  the  teacher's  benefit  but  their  own. 


As  Mrs.  Day  was  taking  attendance  she  asked  one  boy  who  had 
finished  his  "Math  All"  problems  if  he  would  like  some  m^e.  He 
nodded  and  she  made  up  three  problems  on  a  scrap  piece  ofrpaper. 
He  takes  it  and  buries    his  head  in  it. 
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Mrs.  Day  directs  questions  to  her  students  and  waits  patiently  for  a 
answer.    If  she  gets  It  she  will  ask   nother  right  away  to  see  if  the 
student  can  comprehend  an  additional  step  or  progression.    She  tries  not 
I  to  give  any  work  that  her  students  cannot  handle.    If  they  are  having 
r  Irouble,  she  usually  spots  it  quickly.    Her  words  of  encouragement  range 
from  "alright:",  "okl".  to  "go  to  it.  Toots",  or  "that's  it.  Sweets". 

You're  cookin'  today.  You're  going  to  be  able  to  get  up  to  level  18 
very  soon.    And  then  you'll  be  ready  for  algebra. 


There  are  a  few  additional  instructional  strategies  that  Mrs.  Day  uses 
to  coax,  challenge  and  lead  her  students    to  arrive  at  correct  answers  and 
understandings.    She  does  not  believe  in  telling  her  students  the  answers 
to  problems.    Sometimes  by  providing  the  answer  to  one  part  of  a  problem 
a  student  can  then  fill  in  the  rest  by  filling  in  the  missing  pieces.  As 
Mrs.  Day  says: 

If  you  give  them  an  answer,  they'll  just  sit  there  and  think  about 
a  basketball  game  while  you  do  it  for  them.  You  break  it  down  and 
if  it's  wrong,  let  them  correct  it. 


In  order  to    make  some  of  the  tasks  more  meaningful  and  relevant,  a 
tangible  example  or  object  is  utilized  with  seme  of  the  students. 


One  slight,  pretty,  well-dressed  girl  kept  coming  up  to  the  teacher 
to  show  her  some  answers  to  her  word  problems.    There  must  have  been 
something  missing  because  she  was  verbally  quizzed  each  time  she  came 
up  and  then  sent  back  to  figure  out  something  else.    Mrs.  Day  made  up 
questions  right  on  the  spot.    One  time  she  handed  the  girl  a  pencil 
and  said,  "I'll  give  you  $100  for  this  pencil  and  $5  tax.    How  much 
will  you  get?"    The  girl  was  hesitant  but  her  eyes  lit  up  and  she 
smiled  at  the  question.    Others  sitting  and  standing  nearby  snickered 
and  made  short  comments  about  the  example. 
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Teachlng  Strategies  and  Learning  Styles 

There  are  a  number  of  students  In  the  class  vho  seem  to  labor,  spend 
more  time  and  need  more  assistance  In  the  class.    Those  students  Include 
'those  vho  have  been  malnstreamed  as  well  as  those  vho  have  not  come  from  a 
special  ed  class.    By  continually  breaking  an  Idea  or  concept  Into  parts, 
Mrs.  Day  discovers  what  or  where  the  problem  lies  for  a  student. 

You  can't  do  It  the  same  way  twice  unless  you  go  through  the  entire 
gamut  and  then  go  back  again.    You  can't  keep  teaching  It  the  same 
way  over  and  over.    The  kid  didn't  get  It  the  first  time  that  way. 

The  teacher  treats  all  her  students  similarly  but  there  are  some 
differences  directed  toward  the  malnstreamed  students.    All  of  the  main- 
streamed  students  are  academically  slower.    The  teacher  is  often  demanding, 
pushing,  and  Impa^ent  with  those  students  who  are  slower  in  responding  and 
getting  their  wo?        wished.    Many  of  the  malnstreamed  students  need  to  be 
told  what  comes  next  In  whatever  they  are  doing.    Some  of  the  students  can 
accomplish  more  work  within  a  certain  time  slot  than  other  students.  The 
ones  who  do  not  show  their  work  at  each  incremental  step  are  usually  the 
academically  brighter  ones.    Those  who  are  used  to  making  mistakes  check 
with  Mrs.  Day  In  order  to  insure  that  they  do  not  make  too  many.    She  is 
usually  guiding  ar*^  making  sure  that  kids  get  their  work  completed  with  the 
minimum  of  mistakes.    The  teacher's  demands,  high  expectations,  and  pushing 
of  the  malnstreamed  students  are  not  as  obvious  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Mrs.  Day  would  not  blame  a  student  for  a  wrong  an:>wer  but  rather  place 
the  "blame"  on  carelessness.    Her  attitude  was  that  they  "obviously"  knew 
the  correct  answer  so  why  not  "fix"  it.    She  did  not  do  this'i/ith  everyone; 
only  those  who  would  be  able  to  correct  their  mistakes.    Thii  treatment  was 
Convincing,  nonjudgemental,  and  even  reassuring. 
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Sometimes  Mrs.  Day  would  say  to  a  student,  "You  wouldn't  believe 
this.    Take  a  look  at  this."    She  would  then  show  the  student 
something  they  got  wrong  and  say,  "Go  and  fix  it." 


All  it  takes  is  giving  them  something  they  can  handle,  letting 
them  know  you  think  they  can  do  it  and  praising  them  when  they 
do. 


If  a  disabled  student  demonstrates  to  the  special  ed  teacher  that  they 
can  conform  to  social  standards  as  well  as  have  some  academic  strength  in 
at  least  one  subject,  then  the  student  may  be  considered  for  some  mainstreaming. 

The  principal  at  MacMlllian  roams  in  and  out  of  the  classes  throughout 
the  school  daily  and  has  a  low-key,  nonthreatening  relationship  with  most  of 
the  staff.    He  explains  his  role  in  mainstreaming. 

If  I  wonder  why  a  kid  can't  be  mainstreamed  I  might  go  in  there  and 
ask  the  teacher  a  question  like,  "Would  there  be  any  chance  that  you 
might  do  it?" 


A  parent  can  also  influence  the  mainstreaming  of  a  student.    One  of 
the  sixth  grade  students  described  how  the  change  began  for  him. 


My  mother  was  the  one  that  started  having  me  going  to  the  regular 
classes.    I  don't  know  what  she  did  but  it's  a  lot  nicer  in  the 
regular  class  than  it  was  in  special  ed.    They're  a  lot  nicer  here. 


The  willingness  of  a  receiving  regular  ed  teacher  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  the    initial  stages  of  mainstreaming.    According  to  a  teacher: 


Not  everybody  is  willing  to  do  it.    Even  though  the  staff  has  been 
here  so  long,  it's  just  been  the  last  year  that  they  have  been  willing 
to  take  the    little  handicapped  kids  in  regular  classes.    I  had  to 
agree  to  take  Jane  in  the  first  place.    If  I  had  said  no,  then  that's 
it. 
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The  process  of  integrating  students    into  regular  classes  from  special 
ed  classes  is    done  on  a  gradual  basis.    For  some  of  the  students  the  period 
of  time  extends  to  three  years  before  they  are  integrated  on  a  full  time 
basis.    During  that  time  the  mainstreamed  students  usually  remain  with  the 
saise  regular    ed  teacher  and  do  not  change  or  go  on  to  different  grades. 
Those  students  also  receive  less  and  less  services  outside  of  the  class. 
It  is  as  if  they  shed  their  past  identity  as  "handicapped"  when  they  are 
granted  entry  into  the  world  of  "the  neighborhood".    The  sixth  grade 
teacher  explains: 

Rosemarle  is  doing  marvelous  because  we  got  her  out  and  let  her  fly. 
We  went  slow  and  it  took  three  years  to  get  her  in.    She  came  to  me 
for  math  first.    I  think  the  next  year  we  put  her  into  math  and 
reading.    She  stayed  the  rest  of  the  morning  with  me.    So  I  had  her 
half  time  first  and  then  full  time.    It  took  three  years  to  get  there 
and  chat  worked. 

We've  had  these  kids  for  so  long,  it's  like  they  are  part  of  our 
shoelaces . 

Description  of  Children  Defined  as  Handicapped 

Timmy 

Timmy  has  been  at  MacMillian  school  for  eight  years.    He  is  fourteen  and 
had  been  in  special  ed  classes  since  kindergarten  before  he  began  entering 
the  regular  ed  classes  at  eleven  years  old.    Timmy  remembers  that  the  special 
ed  class  was 

A  lot  different  than  the  neighborhood  class.    They  treat  ya 
differently.    When  I  was  in  special  ed»  they  treated  me  like 
I  was  somebody  else.    They  didn't  treat  me  like  a  regular 
person;  like  a  four  year  old. 

-Timmy  has  spina  bifida  and  is  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down.   [lie  has  had 
numerous  operations.    He  has  a  shunt  tube  in  his  head,  kidney  problems  and 
other  complications.    Timmy  moves  about  in  his  wheelchair  with  ease. 
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I'm  the  only  one  In  a  wheelchair  In  my  class.    But  there  are  others 
that  are  handicapped.    I*m  just  treated  like  any  other  kid. 

When  he  arrives  at  school  In  the  morning^  he  usually  has  a  crocS^teted  blanket 
yrapped  around  his  legs  and  lap.    The  blanket  Is  made  with  shacTes  of  light 
^lue  and  looks  like  a  baby  blanket.    Tlmmy*s  hair  often  looks  wet  and  Is 
slicked  back  either  with  water  or  Brllcreme.    His  hair  Is  kept  In  a  crew-cut 
that  dates  back    to  the  1950 *s. 

Tlmmy  enjoys  watching  basketball  and  sometimes  goes  with  his  father  to 
local  college  games.    Tlmmy  has  joined  a  wheelchair  basketball  team  as  Its 
youngest  player.    The  flip-top  desk  that  Tlmmy  uses  was  built  by  his  father. 
The  height  was  designed  so  that  Tlmmy  can  move  his  wheelchair  beneath  the 
top  of  the  desk  and  still  comfortably  rest  his  arms  on  the  top. 

Tlmmy*8  mother    has  been  active  In  her  son^s  educational  programming. 
She  has  been  quite  adamant  about  Tlmmy  not  attending  the  school  that  her 
daughter  attended  which  Is  across  the  street  from  their  home. 

Tlmmy  has  been  In  Mrs.  Day's  class  for  two  years.    "I  feel  like  he  Is 
a  part  of  me;  like  my  left  arm.    I  mean  I  know  the  mother  and  everything/* 
Mrs.  Day  explains.    Mrs.  Day  has  said  that  certain  students  attempt  to  "play 
games"  In  order  to  get  the  attention  they  need  and  In  order  to  avoid  doing 
their  work.    "It*s  often  the  disabled  kids  that  have  a  lot  of  these  games." 

xlmmy  tries  to  prove  he  Is  right  which  Is  another  game.  I 
sometimes  let  him  get  away  with  his  games  and  other  times  I 
let  him  know  that  I  know  it  is  a  game  and  I*m  not  going  to 
play  along. 

»^ 

Tlmmy  has  a  math  lab  teacher  working  with  him  in  the  classroom  during  math 
time.    They  work  on  the  Levels  curriculum  and  Mrs.  Day  believe&r  this 
assistance  is  good  for  Tlmmy. 
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Hls  head  Is  always  somewhere  else  and  he  needs  a  lot  of  one-to-one. 
You  give  him  a  book  and  he*  11  try  to  make  a  flower  stand  out  of  it. 

Tlnnny  passes  level  16  even  though  he  missed  a  few  sections.    I  said, 
•'Tim  I  don't  have  any  champagne  but  If  I  had  It  here,  we'dJhave  a 
champagne  party.    You  would  all  sit  here  and  watch  me  drlrdc  It  to  the 
»       last  drop."    He  passed  that  test.    He  was  so  thrilled  he  couldn't 
stand  It. 

'       Tlmmy's  Relation  to  Others 

Tlmmy  keeps  to  himself  most  of  the  time,  seldom  joining  others  In 
conversation.    His  voice  Is  going  through  adolescent  changes:    It  jxmps 
around  In  pitch  whenever  he  talks.    When  the  class  lines  up  to  go  somewhere 
or  to  get  some  food,  Tlmmy  waits  until  everyone  has  passed  by  him  before  he 
leaves.    Tlmmy 's  desk  and  wheelchair  are  situated  within  Inches  of  the 
table  where  Mrs.  Day  sits.    Often  students    must  straddle  and  squeeze  past 
Tlmmy  and  his  wheelchair.      Raymond,  another  student  with  a  handicapping 
condition,  sits  very  near  Tlmmy.    He  Interacts  with  Tlmmy  more  than  most  of 
the    others.    They  have  been  in  the  same  school  together  since  kindergarten. 
Their  interactions  are  often  similar  to  a  cat  and  mouse  game  where  one  pokes 
or  pushes  the  other.    Sometimes  their  games  look  like  a  form  of  torment  or 
power  play. 

Raymond 

Raymond's  morning  ritual  during  the  winter  is  to  come  into  the  room, 
drop  his  books  off  on  his  desk,  take  his  coat  off  and  hang  it  in  the  closet 
and  then  sit  down  on  the  rug  area  to  take  off  his  black  rubber  boots. 
He  struggles  to  get  his  boots  off  each  time.    Raymond  can  walk  with  a  bit  of 
effort.    He  has  cerebral  palsy.    His  legs  move  as  if  he  was  peddling  a 
bicycle  but  in  a  slow,  crooked  manner.    Crutches  were  ordered  for  Raymond 
by  a  school  doctor  who  saw  him  once  a  year  but  Raymond  never  usisftL  them. 
Raymond  has  been  in  a  regular  class  setting  for  3-4  years.    Mrs.  Day 
expresses  her  familiarity  with  Raymond: 
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I  practically  raised  Raymond.  He  thinks  he  can  fly J  There  Isn't 
anything  he  thinks  he  can't  do. 


A  reading  teacher  assistant  describes  Rajrmond  as  "a  real  live  iitlre.  And 
-he's  a  fantastic  artist."    Vmenever  the  class  goes  outside  after  lunch  to 
-play,  Raymond  is  usually  found  sitting  on  a  ledge  drawing.    A  couple  of 
years  earlier  an  art  curriculum  department  head  called  up  Mrs.  Day  concerning 
Raymond.    The  local  newspaper  then  did  an  article  on  "a  malnstreamed  student 
with  an  art  talent"  that  appeared  In  the  Sunday  edition.    When  the  reporter 
who  wrote  the  article  wanted  to  meet  Raymond  and  see  his  work.  It  took  Raymond 
several  weeks  before  he  remembered  to  bring  in  his  art  work.    Mrs.  Day 
expresses  that  Raymond  has  a  lackadaisical,  uncaring  disposition. 

Raymond,  there's  somebody  trying  to  help  you  and  you're  pulling  this 
flake  stuff.    He  says,  "Yeah,  I  know,  what  can  I  do?"    Put  it  next 
to  the  front  door,  write  yourself  a  note.    He  literally  wrote  himself 
a  note  and  stuck  it  in  his  pocket.    He  remembered  but  the  guy  didn't 
come  back  for  another  week.    You  know  how  neat  his  whole  area  is. 
He* 8  the  one  with  the  pile  of  junk  all  over  the  floor.    By  the  time 
that  guy  came,  it  had  been  stepped  on.    Rajnnond  said,  "Well,  you  know, 
that's  what  happens." 


Raymond's  Interaction  With  Others 

Raymond  moves  easily  from  being  apart  of  the  larger  group  or  "one  of 
the  boys"  to  being  off    on  his  own. 

David  was  sitting  by  himself  in  the  hallway  with  his  back  against 
the  wall.    Tlmny  was  alone  as  well  as  Rosemarie.    Raymond  was  sitting 
amidst  a  group  of  kids. 

Raymond  was  walking  past  a  group  of  four  boys  who  were  dancing.  He 
stood  for  a  bit  looking  at  one  of  the  boys  who  usually  leads  others. 
^       Raymond  was  standing  very  close  to  this  boy.    The  boy  smiled  at 
^       Raymond  and  motione^  for  him  to  dance.    Rajnnond  almost  did  but  stopped 
^      on  the  verge  of  starting  and  thtn  walked  away. 
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He  Is  an  accepted  member  of  the  class.    He  knows  what  to  do  to  enable  himself 

to  be  Included  In  jcice  telling,  discussions  and  horsing  around  in  the  class. 

Raymond  is  the  only  disabled  student  accepted  by  the  rest  to  the  gpint  where 

herein  engage  others  in  conversation. 

7"  The  boy  who  told  the  joke  about  the  coke  bottle  came  over  to  where 
Raymond  was  sitting  on  Mark's  desk.    He  says,  "Hey  Raymond,  have  you 
heard  this  joke?"    Raymond  listens  and  responds  with  a  smile  and  some 
comment . 

There  are  times  when  others  tease  Raymond. 

One  of  the  boys  in  the  class  walked  by  Raymond  and  took  a  french  fry 
off  of  Raymond's  platter.    The  boy  smiled  slyly  and  Raymond  did  not 
acknowledge  him  at  all;  totally  ignoring  him. 

The  "new"  Black  boy  who  wears  a  black  hair  net  on  his  head  a  lot  got  in 
Raymond's  way  as  many  of  the  kids  were  haphazardly  lining  up  by  the 
door.    Raymond  looses  his  balance  and  falls.    Two  boys  reach  down  to 
help  pull  Raymond  up  onto  his  feet.    They  have  a  hard  time  getting  him 
up  and  it  is  not  clear  that  their  assistance  was  helping  or  hindering 
Raymond  to  establish  his  balance.    No  words  were  expressed  by  these 
boys.    Once  Raymond  was  standing  he  does  not  turn  around  to  look  at 
anyone.    The  "new"  kid  walks  by  again  and  jabs  Raymond.    This  time  it 
was  a  bit  more  blatantly.    One  of  the  boys  who  had  helped  before  and 
was  standing  behind  Raymond  said,  "Hey  watch  it."    Nothing  more  was 
said. 

Raymond  becomes  the  teaser  whenever  he  is  near  Timmy.    Their  desks  are  among 

the  few  that  are  not  situated  with  the  majority  of  the  desks  In  the  room  and  are 

within  arms  reach  of  each  other.    Raymond  will  often  stare  at  Timmy  sternly.  It 

Is  a  game  and  Timmy  plays  along.    But  it  is  also  a  form  of  harassment. 

Timmy  rarely  if  ever  defends  himself.    But  one  time  a  yard  stick  was 
resting  on  Timmy 's  desk  and  Timmy  grabbed  hold  of  it.  Immediately 
he  began  to  point  it  at  Raymond  and  was  about  to  do  something  with 
it,  when  Mrs.  D.  took  it  away  from  him.    She  just  placed  the  stick 
somewhere  else. 

7  Raymond  came  ambling  and  wobbling  into  the  room  smiling  and  making 
cheerful  sounds  to  himself.    He  pushes  Timmy  out  of  his  way  to  get 
over  to  his  desk.    They  make  some  sarcastic  remarks  back  and^iorth 
to  each  other.    "I'll  punch  you  out."    Raymond  lightly  jabbef'Tlmmy 
with  his  fisti    Timmy  played  along  with  this  playfulness.  Bur;when 
Raymond  pushed  and  squeezed  past  Timmy  again,  Timmy  had  a  sour  cringe 
on  his  face. 
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David 

David  Is  the  tallest  boy  In  ihe  sixth  grade  class »  is  fifteen  years  old 
and  does  not  talk  very  much.    David  has  never  been  officially  labeled  because 
his* mother  never  wanted  him  in  a  special  ed  class.    However »  David. was  cur- 
reotry  being  considered  for  a  junior  high  school  program  and  his  mother  realizes 
that  in  order  for  David  to  receive  the  special  services  he  needs,  he  would  have 
to  be  officially  labeled. 

Various  people  have  described  David  as  "neurologically  impaired"  and  "brain 
damaged."    He  does  have  epileptic  seizures.    Students  in  David's  class  know  that 
at  twelve  o'clock  David  goes  to  get  a  pill.    At  one  point  during  the  year,  the 
class  was  having  a  discussion  about  epilepsy.    Mrs.  D.  asked  David  if  he  wanted 
to  tell  the  class  about  it  and  he  did. 

At  MacMlllian,  David's  schedule  is  arranged  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  go 

away  from  the  regular  class  during  conspicuous  times.    When  the  students  switch 

for  math  and  reading,  David  goes  to  either  physical  therapy  or  speech  training. 

"We  worked  out  his  schedule  to  accommodate  what  he  needed  while  making 
it  not  look  like  he  is  one  of  the  dummies.    But  the  kids  know." 

In  the  classroom,  David's  desk  is  situated  the  farthest  away  from  the  rest 

of  the  class.    It  is  among  the  few  desks  against  the  side  blackboard  close  to  the 

door.  There  are  one  or  two  desks  between  David  and  Raymond.  David 

is  catty-cornered  to  Timmy. 

Mrs.  D.  explains  that  David  sits  on  that  side  of  the  room  because  "he  always  sits 
next  to  me  or  on  top  of  me  or  around  my  neck  or  someplace." 

I.David  accomplishes  the  most  work  when  Mrs.  D.  is  working  closely  with  him 
in  ^  concentrated  way. 

"He  really  needs  one-to-one  if  he's  going  to  do  anything." 

"David  couldn't  benefit  from  a  purely  oral  curriculum.    He  needs  a  lot 
of  one-on-one  help.    But  he  wants  to  please.    You  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
drawing  things  out  with  David." 

The  social  worker  at  the  school  has  worked  with  David  and  says  that  "he  can  read 
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but  has  a  language  difficulty."    Mrs.  D.  explains  that  David  is  working  at  a 

sixth  grade  level  in  math.    "But  he  has  trouble  understanding  phrases  and 

fitting  words  together.    He's  a  good  kid  and  wants  to  learn."  L 
»  » - 

t  'David's  Relation  to  Others 

7'  There  is  another  boy  in  the  class  who  lives  next  door  to  David,    Mark  and 

David  have  been  described  as  "best  friends,"   Yet,  during  this  research,  little 

interaction  took  place  between  them  during  the  school  day,    Mrs,  D,  remarks 

about  a  widening  split  in  their  relationship  because  of  diverse  ability  levels, 

"David  knows  something  is  wrong  now  too.    It  really  is  heart  breaking 
for  me  to  see  this  happening.    His  best  friend  has  an  IQ  of  lAO  and 
has  the  patience  of  the  gods  but  the  difference  between  them  is  begin- 
ning to  show,    David  says  to  me,  *I  know  I  can  do  it  and  that  you  just 
showed  me  but  there's  something  that  makes  me  not  be  able  to  do  it.' 
So  he  knows," 

David  usually  sits  alone  at  his  desk  either  staring  at  the  blackboard,  a 
book,  or  out  into  the  r^om.    He  rarely  speaks  with  other  students  and  they  do 
not  extend  themselves  to  him.    On  one  occasion,  his  birthday,  what  was  meant  to 
be  some  friendly  attention  became  a  venting  of  some  unspoken  hostility  towards 
David. 

Someone  said  it  was  David's  birthday  and  David  was  just  arriving. 
Mark  seemed  excited  and  rushed  out  to  the  hallway  as  well  as  several 
other  boys.    Something  was  up.    Maybe  they  gave  him  some  spanks  or 
punches  or  pounced  on  him  out  in  the  hall.    Who  knows  what  went  on  out 
there.    David  finally  enters  the  room  and  a  couple  of  boys  try  to  get 
close  to  him.    It  was  hard  to  tell  what  the  boys  were  trying  to  do  to 
him.    One  boy,  Danny,  began  acting  like  a  lion  tamer  with  a  whip, 
pushing  David  back  until  David  had  to  defend  himself  with  his  back 
against  the  wall.    There  was  a  short  tussle  between  the  two  boys. 
It  was  not  one  of  those  friendly  spats,  either.    It  ended  with  them 
separating.    I  think  David  lost  his  balance  and  landed  on  the  floor, 
r  He  stayed  there  awhile;  safe. 

Rosemarie 

Rosemarie  is  fifteen  years  old,  has  shoulder  length  sandy  hai|r  that  looks 
curled  from  a  permanent.    She  is  taller  than  most  of  the  other  girls  in  the  class 
and  is  very  thin.    She  has  a  lanky,  awkward  appearance  about  her  with  her  arms 
hanging  down  long  and  loosely  in  front  of  her  as  she  walks.    With  hunched  shoulders 
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and  shuffling  feet,  she  looks  more  disabled  than  she  really  is.    The  braces  on 
her  teeth  create  the  image  of  the  typical  teenager  she  is.    She  usually  wears 
pants,  as  all  the  girls  do,  that  are  a  bit  shotty  and  worn  lookii^.  Rosemarie's 
mnjher  works  as  an  aide  in  the  school.    Teachers  have  described  hVr  as  "making 
h<^. daughter  cry  in  front  of  her  class  and  humiliating  her."    During  the  obser- 
vation period,  Rosemarie's  mother  was  not  seen. 

Rosemarie  has  a  physical  disability  which  affects  the  joints  in  the  feet, 
legs,  arms  and  other  parts.    When  Rosemarie  walks  it  looks  like  she  may  fall  down 
any  second.    She  does  fall  quite  a  lot. 

Mrs.  D.  is  walking  out  of  the  courthouse  with  Rosemarie.    All  of  a 
sudden  Rosemarie  falls  into  the  fake  greenery  that  lines  the  front 
windows  in  the  lobby.    Mrs.  D.  immediately  pulls  her  back  on  her 
feet.    Rosemarie  smiles  weakly  and  so  does  Mrs.  D..    Some  of  the 
other  kids  who  are  nearby  also  smile  and  two  girls  try  to  hold  back 
their  laughter  by  putting  their  hands  over  their  mouths.    Mrs.  D. 
says,  "She's  trying  to  become  a  tulip."    "You  don't  look  like  a  tulip," 
I  said.    She  smiles  and  Mrs.  D.  chirps  in,  "More  like  a  rose." 

Rosemarie  was  gradually  mainstreamed  over  a  period  of  three  years  before  she 
was  in  the  regular  ed  class  on  a  full  time  basis.    The  contrast  between  special 
ed  and  regular  ed  is  very  clear  in  Rosemarie* s  mind. 

"The  work  was  a  lot  easier  in  special  ed.    I  didn't  have  to  work  so 
much.    But  now  I'm  at  level  16  in  math  and  level  lA  in  reading.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  I  got  a  "D"  in  math  and  now  I'm  getting  a 
B  • 

Mrs.  D.  adds  that  "she  is  doing  marvelous.  It's  because  we  got  her 
out  and  let  her  fly.  We  went  slow.  It  was  a  wonderful  idea  in  her 
case." 

Rosemarie's  desk  is  situated  separately  from  the  majority  of  the  students,  next 
to  one  of  the  bookcases  that  jut  out  into  the  room.    She  is  on  one  side  of  the 
partition  and  another  girl's  desk  is  on  the  other  side.    Rosemarie  can  often  be 
seeh  staring  and  doing  nothing.  ^. 

Rosemarie's  Interaction  with  Others 

Rosemarie  has  spent  most  of  her  school  years  in  special  ed  classes  at 
MacMillian  and  interacts  with  many  of  her  past  friends  from  special  ed. 
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Rosemarle  mingled  with  the  kids  with  disabilities  by  joking  and  laughing 
with  them.    When  she  sat  down  to  eat  in  the  cafeteria,  she  sat  with 
another  girl  who  was  extremely  heavy  and  looked  a  lot  older  than  the 
other  students.    They  talked  a  little  bit  but  not  very  much.    They  sat 
at  the  end  of  a  long  table  which  went  down  the  middle  of  the  lunchroom 
not  far  from  the  table  of  kids  with  disabilities,  : 

Although  during  the  time  of  this  research  teasing  directed  toward  Kosemarie  was 

nev%r  observed,  Rosemarie  is  quite  conscious  of  anyone  teasing  her, 

"I  liked  the  special  ed  class  better.    I  didn't  get  tea^-^d  there.  When 
I  had  braces  on  my  legs  I  got  teased.    But  when  I  was  in  special  ed 
we  had  a  real  nice  art  teacher.    Now  I  have  Mrs?,  X,  in  art  and  I  get 
teased.    When  I  got  my  braces  on  niy  teeth,  I  got  teased  too." 

April 

Before  April  enters  the  sixth  grade  classroom  for  math  class,  a  yoimg  man 

comes  into  the  room  carrying  a  few  books.    He  is  told  by  the  teacher  to  drop 

them  off  on  any  empty  desk.    About  five  minutes  later,  April  slowly  comes  in 

with  the  use  of  her  crutches.    She  is  fifteen  years  old  and  is  being  mainstreamed 

for  the  first  time  this  year.    April  seems  to  be  as  calm  and  natural  as  the  rest 

of  the  students.    But  a  closer  look  would  reveal  that  she  does  not  have  control 

of  all  her  actions.    Sometimes  a  spastic-type  motion  will  occur  with  her  head  or 

her  arms  and  then  at  other  times  she  will  be  still.    When  April  is  working  on  a 

task,  she  has  difficulty  concentrating  on  what  she  is  doing  for  very  long.  As 

she  bows  her  head  down  toward  a  paper  on  the  desk,  she  occasionally  falls  into  a 

motion  that  is  rapidly  repeated  eight  or  more  times.    She  pushes  her  glasses  into 

her  nose  in  the  middle  and  then  sticks  out  her  tongue  wetting  her  lips.  Both 

actions  happen  at  once  and  very  fast.    April  goes  about  her  work  extrem^.ly 

slowly  and  spends  most  of  her  time  erasing  much  of  what  she  writes  on  any  paper 

as  ^f  she  did  not  understand  what  she  was  suppose  to  do.    Mrs.  D.  has  some 

reservations  about  the  placement  of  April.  '-^ 

"April  has  got  'a  whole  bunch  of  problems.    I  don't  even  know  ir*it  was  a 
wise  decision  to  get  her  in  there.    See,  I  never  went  to  the  Committee 
on  her.    She  was  just  popped  in  on  us  from  another  school  district  and 
boom  she  qualified  on  this  thing  and  boom  she  was  in  there," 
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Mrs.  D.  tells  how  bad  April's  basic  skills  are  and  how  she  had  been  In 

special  ed  classes  for  a  long  time.    When  April  first  came  Into  Mrs.  D.'s  class 

and  was  given  a  new  task,  April  would  cry.    Mrs.  D.  told  her»  **rnat  won't  work 

In^here,  sweetie.    I  won't  fall  for  that  game." 

^  /'She  is  working  fine  but  the  crying  is  like  eighty  five  percent.  About 
^.  three  weeks  ago  she  cried  for  the  entire  week.    Her  dog  died.    1  mean 
I'm  suppose  to  teach  this  kid  math?" 

A  potential  problem  has  arisen  in  placing  April  in  classes  that  are  appropriate 

to  her  ability  level. 

"She  doesn't  go  to  Joann  for  reading  cause  her  reading  isn't  up  to 
that  1  vel.    And  where  her  reading  is,  we  cannot  mainstream  her  into 
a  third  grade.    That  doesn't  make  sense  either.    So  where  they  fit,  we 
put  thftm  in.    If  they  don't  fit,  they  don't  go  out."  (into  the  neighbor- 
hood and  regular  ed) 

Even  though  Mrs.  D. 's  system  of  instruction  is  individualized,  it  is  believed  that 

April  :.ould  not  function  there  during  other  periods. 

"Ue  could  look  at  it  from  a  kid's  point  of  view.    I  think  April  is  on 
a  second  or  third  grade  reading  level.    And  I  have  sixth  grade  kids. 
I  teach  these  kids  seventh  grade  material  and  sixth  grade  material; 
some  high  sixth,  some  low  sixth  and  I  teach  these  kids  fifth  grade 
material.    Some  kids  get  fourth  grade  stuff.    But  how's  it  gonna  look 
if  she's  all  by  herself  doin'  third  grade  stuff?    The  kids  know.  It 
wouldn't  be  good  psychologically.'* 

On  the  few  occasions  when  April  spoke  to  Mrs.  D«,  her  speech  was  distinct  and 

understandable.    During  the  research  period,  April  never  spoke  to  anyother  students. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  math  class,  April  gets  up,  leaves  and  the  young  man  comes  to 

get  her  books. 
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BOXING  AND  SEPARATING  DISABLED  CHILDREN 

One  of  the  emphasized  aspects  of  malnstreaming  in  the  MacMillian  School 
an^^  in  the  sixth  grade  class  is  "treating  everyone  the  same.'*    Onpe^  the  children 
defined  as  handicapped  are  mainstreamed,  their  designated  labels  are  all  but 
thrown  out  the  window  and  they  are  treated  like  members  of  "the  neighborhood," 
For  many  of  the  mainstreamed  students  this  sense  of  belonging  and  being  "one  of 
the  big  kids"  is  a  new  phenomena.    In  spite  of  the  matter  of  fact  manner  in 
which  the  mainstreamed  students  are  included  in  all  activities  In  the  school 
and  in  the  classroom»  one  can  observe  a  number  of  ways  in  which  those  children 
are  very  much  separated  or  "boxed." 

Social  Boxing 

The  predominant  way  that  the  handicapped  students  are  "boxed"  is  through 
the  lack  of  social  interactions  with  other  students,  particularly  typical 
children.    It  is  assumed  that  all  children  have  the  necessary  skills  by  which 
they  can  mingle,  tease,  joke  and  talk  with  their  peers.    Many  of  the  main- 
streamed  children  have  not  had  years  of  experiences  with  large  groups  of 
different  children.    Even  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  school  is  inacces- 
sible to  sixty  two  children  in  the  school. 

"of  course  the  social  stuff  is  a  big  consideration  but  the  kids  with 
disabilities  don't  socialize.    They  don't  mix  academically  either 
and  really  dovft  mix  in  anything,"  said  Mrs.  D.. 

At  the  Valentine's  Day  Dance  there  were  many  adults  standing  on  the 
side  of  the  gym  not  far  from  the  children  or  young  adults  In  wheel- 
chairs.   Some  of  the  adults  would  move  the  kids  in  wheelchairs  to 
r  the  right  and  then  the  left  in  a  gentle  swaying  motion.    They  would 
;^  loop  around  and  do  circles  as  they  pushed  the  chairs  moving  their 
bodies  in  time  to  the  music. 

In  the  sixth  grade  class,  most  of  the  children  designated  hai^iicapped  have 
their  desks  situated  very  much  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  class,    this  kind  of 
"boxing"  or  isolation  removes  many  opportunities  for  peer  interaction  to  take 
place.    Sometimes  when  students  go  over  to  the  pencil  sharpener  they  get  in  the 
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way  of  Tlmmy,  Raymond  or  David  but  this  is  usually  rare. 

When  the  class  is  Involved  in  a  large  group  activity  and  the  students  are 

working  together  in  small  teams,  the  mainstreamed  students  often  end  up  together. 

By  not-  mingling  with  other  students,  the  typical  and  the  disabled  students  do 

not  have  the  chance  to  get  to  know  or  help  one  another. 

Timmy  wheels  back  and  tells  Raymond,  David  and  the  "new"  boy  that 
they  had  gotten  it  wrong.    Someone  said,  "I  told  you  that  was  not 
right."    All  four  of  these  boys  were  sitting  at  the  far  table  working 
"together"  or  in  the  same  area.    All  of  them  had  been  labeled.  They 
were  not  progressing  through  the  directions  as  quickly  as  others  in 
the  class. 

On  the  occasions  when  the  class  goes  outside  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after 

lunch,  the  disabled  students  either  do  not  go  outside  at  all  or  they  do  something 

by  themselves.    The  only  person  who  sometimes  will  lean  on  a  ledge  and  draw  is 

Raymond.    This  kind  of  "boxing"  occurs  when  students  do  not  make  the  effort  to 

Join  in  activities,  do  not  know  how  to  be  included,  and  when  the  typical  children 

do  not  think  to  involve  anyone  else.    One  sixth  grade  girl  tells  about  one  time 

everyone  was  included  in  a  game. 

"Some  of  them  Just  stay  inside  and  others  will  go  out  ard  stay  on 
the  concrete  part.    Last  year  we  played  soccer  and  evpiyone  played. 
We  would  push  the  kids  in  wheelchairs  to  the  bases." 

When  the  disabled  children  arrive  at  school  in  the  morning,  they  have  a 
separate  entrance  into  the  school  Their  dismissal 

is  also  scheduled  forty  five  minutes  sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  school. 

When  a  class  trip  is  arranged,  anyone  in  a  wheelchair  has  to  have  their  own 

bus  take  them.    On  one  class  trip  to  the  city  court  house,  Timmy  was  taken  by 

himself  in  a  large  school  bus  that  could  accommodate  his  wheelchair.    The  rest  of 

the  qiass  Jammed  into  another  bus. 

Timmy  sat  there. at  the  end  of  the  hall  by  himself  waiting  for  ^{fe 
signal  to  go-.    How  strange  that  they  would  use  a  regular  large  i>us 
Just  for  Timmy  and  not  even  consider  having  others  ride  with  him... 
We  get  out  of  the  bus  and  the  kids  line  up  outside  of  the  building. 
Timmy *s  bus  was  behind  the  first  bus.    The  driver  helps  him  out  and 
wheels  him  up  to  the  rest  of  the  class.    He  was  by  himself. 
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The  disabled  are  also  "boxed"'  according  to  their  academic  abilities.  None 

f  of  the  mainstreamed  children  qualify  for  the  gifted  program  and  all  of  them  are 

working  on  the  lover  numbered  math  levels.    These  students  make  up  a  category 

sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  dummies/' 

r  "Mrs.  D.  told  a  boy  to  ait  in  Raymond^ s  desk  and  Raymond  to  stay  where 
^~  he  was.    The  boy  murmured,  "Now  1*11  flunk  and  Raymond  will  get  a 
hundred." 

When  the  Gifted  Class  meets  three  afternoons  a  week,  the  rest  of  the  class  that 
are  not  included  are  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  academic  ability.  All 
of  the  children    designated  handicapped  go  to  one  room  and  the  rest  go  to  another. 
This  obvious  "boxing"  was  evident  on  one  occasion  when  the  Gifted  Class  was  going 
on: 

As  I  walked  past  Mrs.  G.*s  classroom,  I  see  kids  sitting  at  desks  and 
on  the  window  ledge  all  facing  in  one  direction;  toward  the  back  of 
the  room  away  from  the  teacher's  desk.    They  were  all  watching  the 
television.    The  expression  on  the  student's  faces  reminded  me  of 
someone  who  is  bored  and  in  a  dull  stupor.    It  was  the  TV  blank-out, 
turn-off  blues.    These  were  the  kids  who  were  considered  not  too 
bright...    While  the  "gifted"  kids  were  being  actively  engaged  and 
stimulated,  the  others  were  penalized  by  boredom  and  dull,  ordinary 
work. 
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TYPICAL  CHILDREN 

The  typical  children  live  in  the  small  surrounding  residential  community 
and  most  walk  to  school  each  day.    Their  families  are,  with  some  "exceptions , 
middle  class.    The  range  of  ways  in  which  the  sixth  graders  come  "dressed  to 
sdiool  include  brightly  colored  dungarees  that  are  the  appropriate  length, 
fitted  plaid  shirts,  colorful,  jazzy  t-shirts,  down  vests,  crisp  skirts  and 
tops,  as  well  as  frayed  dresses  and  pants,  shirts  that  were  too  large  or  too 
small,  sweaters  with  holes,  shoes  with  heels  and,  of  course,  sneakers.  Many 
of  the  sixth  graders  are  conscious  of  the  appearance  of  their  hair.    There  are 
students  with  long  braJ.ds,  curly  permanents,  short  pixie- like,  and  medium 
straight  length  as  well  as  crew-cut,  butch,  hair  in  eyes,  long,  and  medium  to 
short  lengths. 

The  diversity  of  students  could  be  observed  in  their  academic  abilities  as 
well.    For  example,  during  a  math  class  students  can  be  seen  working  on  adding, 
subtracting,  and  dividing  numbers  as  well  as  some  basic  algebra  and  geometry. 
Some  students  are  working  on  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  grade  level  and  others 
on  a  seventh,  eighth  or  ninth  grade  level.    There  are  at  least  three  students  who 
have  been  tested  to  have  IQ*s  above  lAO  and  others  who  have  tested  below  80. 

There  are  noticeable  differetices  in  the  work  styles  of  the  students  ±n  the 
sixth  grade.    Some  of  the  students  are  very  self-reliant  and  can  work  on  their 
own  for  long  stretches  at  a  time.    Some  students  can  accomplish  more  work  within 
a  given  time  slot  than  for  other  students. 
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There  are  also  a  number  of  students  who  need  to  be  told  what  comes  next  in 

whatever  they  are  doing. 

The  students  who  are  used  to  making  mistakes  check  with  ftie  teacher 
1  frequently.    She  is  usually  guiding  them  and  making  sure  that Vtudents 
iget  their  work  completed  with  the  minimum  of  mistakes.    Sometimes  the 

students  are  asked  or  permitted  to  work  together  as  a  team. 

She  says  to  two  boys,  who  were  about  to  work  on  the  same  math  ditto, 
that  if  they  wanted  they  could  work  on  it  together.    Both  boys  smiled 
and  were  quite  excited  by  this  opportunity.    They  quickly  find  a  spot 
together  at  a  table. 

Various  students  form  groups.    While  the  separation  into  groups  is 
evident,  tbey  are  not  exclusive.    When  the  teacher  was  in  the  process  of 
plannJn?;  a  pre-seventh  grade  program,  she  identified  several  of  these 
groups.    They  included:    the  mainstreamed  students,  those  who  are  borderline 
In  terms  of  ability  (in  "no-mans  land"),  those  who  will  be  retained  and 
will  repeat,  and  the  gifted. 
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"These  gifted  kids  are  having  a  hard  time  with  the  other  kids.  They 
formed  a  click  they  named  "The  Pests."    Their  image  to  the  other  kids 
is  that  they  are  perfect  and  don*t  do  anything  wrong  so  they  came  up 
with  that  name.    The  other  kids  make  fun  of  them.    It*s  the  same  as 
1  .with  "The  Dummies."    They  have  problems  too.    The  gifted  kids^develop 
J  what  I  call  "The  Big  Head  Syndrome"  where  they  get  too  big  for  their 
^.britches."    (Mrs.  D.) 

Mrs.  D.  introduces  her  daughter  to  Danny.    He  responds  by  saying, 
"Yes  I'm  Danny  and  I'm  Gifted!" 

David  sits  down  fairly  close  to  where  I  am.    I  ask  him  what  is 
happening  in  the  afternoon.    "There's  the  gifted  class  and  I  go 
upstairs  to  another  teacher." 

In  addition  to  the  above  groups,  there  is  a  clear  social  separation  between 
the  boys  and  the  girls  in  the  class.    During  a  debate  about  the  draft  and  women, 
the  majority  of  the  students  expressed  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  manner  that  men 
and  women  should  be  treated  the  same.    However,  this  opinion  does  not  demonstrate 
Itself  in  this  class.    Examples  from  gym  class  coiiq)etitions ,  separate  seating  in 
the  classroom,  dancing,  talking,  and  lining  up  demonstrate  that  the  sexes  are 
quite  separate.    Uhen  the  boys  are  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  girls:  on 
another,  it  is  as  if  there  are  two  different  classes  going  on  in  the  same  room. 


^'Another  lass  obvious  separation  of  groups  in  the  class  can  be  observed 

between  the  Black  students  and  the  White  students.    The  White  students  do  not 

sit  with  the  Black  students  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  cafeteria.  ?The  boys  seem 

to  mingle  with  each  other  more  so  than  the  girls. 

As  the  four  White  girls  were  talking,  a  Black  girl  had  been  looking 
on  but  she  was  seated  two  desks  away  from  the  four  girls. 
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A  record  with  a  driving  beat  is  put  on  and  several  girls  begin  moving 
around  to  the  music.    At  first  the  only  people  moving  were  two  or  three 
Black  girls. 


INTERACTIONS  AND  HELPING  ' 

1-  Among  the  students  in  the  sixth  grade  class,  there  is  a  natural,  spontar  ^.ous 
quality  which  enables  them  to  respond  to  each  other  in  a  frank,  familiar  manner. 
They  seem  to  be  able  to  do  or  say  just  about  anything  with  each  other.    If  some- 
one asks  for  some  help  from  someone  else,  it  is  usually  granted. 

Rosemarie  sits  at  her  desk  and  Erin,  one  of  the  advanced  students, 
walks  by  her.    Rosemarie  asked  her  a  question  and  Erin  stops  to  look 
at  her  paper.    Erin  responds  in  a  matter-of-fact,  easy  way  and  then 
moves  on. 

One  girl  asked  a  boy  i^ear  her  if  he  could  help  her  with  the  calcu- 
lator. He  went  over  to  her  and  jiggled  the  wire  in  the  socket  and 
it  worked  again. 


A  reading  teaching  assistant  explains  that 

"Mrs.  D.  has  kids  helping  kids.    If  there  is  one  who  is  good  in  one 
area,  she's  got  another  in  the  class  who's  having  trouble  in  that 
area.    You  team  them  up  and  put  them  together." 

One  common  way  that  the  students,  particularly  the  boys,  relate  to  one 
another  is  through  verbal  put  downs.  A  kind  of  ^^survival 

of  ^he  fittest"  can  be  observed  often  between  those  in  the  class  wiio  do  not  have 
much  status  and  thpse  more  respected  members  who  can  be  teased  or  funded  upon. 
The  person  who  receives  the  venting  is  usually  someone  who  does  not  know  how  to 
defend  her/himself.    The  teasing,  poking,  pushing  and/or  threatening  statements 
can  be  directed  toward  anyone,  typical  or  disabled.    But  it  does  not  happen  to 
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the  strong-willed  or  the  ones  who  can  fight  back.    Once  a  student  allows  someon 

to  take  advantage  once,  that  gives  the  person  license  to  do  it  again.    It  is 

as  if  those  who  cannot  defend  themselves  have  not  been  told  or  taught  how  to  do 

this.    For  some  students  this  is  a  necessary  skill  to  be  learned  in  order  to 

survive  without  a  lot  of  hassles  and  problems: 

Raymond  goes  over  to  Mark's  desk  and  sits  on  top  of  it.    Mark  is  the 
quiet  one  who  reads  a  lot,  doesn't  like  Disco  and  who  made  the  intricate 
Valentine  for  Mrs.  D..    He  keeps  to  himself  and  doesn't  talk  a  lot. 
He  is  academically  extremely  bright,  I'm  told.    Raymond  proceeds  to  pat 
Mark  on  the  head.    Mark,  at  first,  ignored  what  Raymond  was  doing  but 
couldn't  help  taking  notice  after  the  sixth  pat.    Perhaps  he  thought 
or  hoped  he  would  stop  but  Raymond  didn't.    "What  are  you  doing,  Raymond?" 
Mark  asked.    Raymond  didn't  say  anything  and  even  took  Mark's  cheeks 
between  his  hands  and  squeezed  them  together.    Then  Raymond  did  begin  to 
get  more  fierce  with  his  pats.    It  began  to  take  on  the  appearance  of 
minor  physical  abuse.    (O.C.    Mark  was  either  extremely  polite  or  just 
didn't  know  how  to  defend  himself.    I  think  it  was  the  latter.  Mark 
clearly  did  not  like  what  was  happening  but  could  not  figure  out  the 
tactic  to  stop  what  was  going  on.) 

Mark  goes  over  to  the  pencil  sharpener  and  turns  to  the  boy  using  the 
overhead  projector.    Mark  says,  "It  should  be  raised.    Up.    You  know 
up,  not  down.    You  get  it?    UpJ"    He  demonstrates  and  accentuates  with 
arm  motions  as  he  says  those  things.    The  other  boy  does  not  respond, 

Raymond  and  Timmy  were  staring  at  each  other  for  awhile  as  if  they 
were  having  a  who-can-come-up-with-the-most-fearless-or-toughest- 
face  contest.    Timmy  turned  away. 
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Currlculum 

At  the  MacMilllan  School  different  curricula  are  utilized  for  the  regular 
ed  classes  and  the  special  ed  classes.    For  the  five  full  time  ttalnstreamed 
students  and  two  to  three  part  time  mainstreamed  students  in  the 'sixth  grade 
class  (who  had  come  from  special  ed  classes),  the  contrast  between  what  they 
get  in  the  regular  class  and  what  they  get  in  special  education  is  apparent 
ixi  terms  of  both  content  and  process.    In  the  special  ed  classes  four  or  five 
content  areas  are  worked  on  the  entire  school  year.    The  process  by  which 
thB  content  is  taught  often  involves  asking  a  student  to  learn  a  particular 
concept  continuously  for  months  and  even  years.    Many  students  reach  a 
"critical  learning  stage**  which  is  the  point  where  a  person  is  saturated 
and  cannot  or  will  not  learn  the  concept.    In  the  regular  ed  clab^»  specifi- 
cally the  sixth  grade  class,  all  the  required  subject  areas  are  covered  and 
by  presenting  varied  activities  the  students    learn  the  basic  material  as 
well  as  additional  content  and  concepts. 

By  doing  multiplication  or  division  or  graphs,  they  learn  something 
else...    In  special  ed,  they    donV  have  to  do  sixth  grade  ancient 
history  in  social  studies.    They  can  do  whatever  they  want.    In  Health 
you  car  say.    The  kids  will  learn  self  hygiene.    They  will  learn  how 
to  wash  their  hair  and  clothes.    Not  much  academics  at  all.  They 
don*t  have  textbooks  like  we  have.    (Mrs.  Day) 

I  pass  a  small  room  where  there  are  three  kids  in  wheelchairs  sitting 
in  front  of  a  TV  monitor.    Two  of  them  were  somewhat  looking  at  it 
and  the  other  looked  to  be  asleep.    It  was  like  they  were  plugged  into 
the  TV  as  if  it  was  insulin  or  penicillin.    They  sat  there  like  zombies 
and  the  TV  was  baby  sitting. 

The  mainstreamed  students  are  exposed  to  more  varied  curriculum  content 
n&iterial  in  the  regular  ed  class  and  more  opportunities  to  learn- through  the 
process  of  individualizing.    Mrs.  Day  emphasizes  the  capabilities,  of  her 
uainstreamed  students.    "Statistics  show  that  kids  moving  from  a  special 
class  to  a  regular  class  do  considerably  better.** 
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Davld  walked  into  the  room  after  standing  by  the  outside  door  with 
his  thermometer.    **VOW!"     He  exclaimed  looking  at  the  thermometer 
(  In  his  hand.    •'What  happened?"    I  asked.    "The  temperature  just  went 

down  so  fast;  like  this."    He  motioned  with  his  finger.    (O.C.  Who 
says  this  kid  Is  not  getting  something  out  of  all  this?    How  hard  It 
would  be  to  verbalize  what  he  actually  learned.    Something  this 
,         positive  must  be  reaping  some  results.) 

7  7      Tlmmy  wheeled  over  to  Mrs.  Day  and  showed  her  his  booklet  which  he 
-        had  filled  in.    She  immediately  told  him  that  he  had  the  wrong 

numbers  down  for  temperatures  for  the  Celsius  readings.  "There's  no 
way  you  could  have  gotten  that  number.  Go  back  and  do  the  farenhelt 
and  Celsius  temperatures  for  three  different  locations  in  the  room." 


Whfin  a  special  ed  student  is  malnstreamed»  often  the  foimalltles  of 
labeling  and  Individualized  Education  Plans  (lEP)  are  either  forgotten 
or  not  required. 

To  be  in  special  ed  you  have  got  to  have  something  wrong  with  you. 
If  they  are  in  a  neighborhood  class >  then  they  are  no  longer  labeled. 


Some  question  exists  around  the  value  of  the  traditional  lEP  for  the  regular 
ed  teacher  as  it  is  written  at  MacMillian.    Mrs.  Day  expresses  her  thoughts: 

I  think  the  special  ed  teachers  make  up  their  own  objectives.  I 
think  they  make  up  their  own  units  too.    So  in  Health  they  probably 
do  a  whole  thing  on  nutrition.    Which  was  in  essence  on  a  ditto  that 
said>  •circle  the  fruit  or  a  pineapple.*    That's  tough.    You  know, 
the  way  you'd  do  it  would  be  to  have  the  kids  up  to  their  ears  in 
making    lemonade.    Then  you  give  them  this  ditto  and  then  they  pass 
the  IEP>  see.    Now  if  I  had  to  do  an  lEP  on  the  sixth  grade  material^ 
I  d  be  writing  for  years.    And  for  what?" 

The  sixth  grade  teacher  was  never  involved  in  the  writing  of  an  lEP. 

I  think  the  major  difference  between  special  ed  and  the  neighborhood 
classes  is  that    they  have  to  do  lEP's  which  we  don't.  Which  in  the 
last  four  years  I've  never  gotten  a  clarification  on  whether  I'm 
supposed    to  do  lEP's  on  my  malnstreamed  kids  or  not. 
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Getting  Ready  and  Program  Shopping 

In  the  sixth  grade,  the  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  what  her  students  are 
expected  to  know  in  the  next  grade.    The  Levels  curriculum  has  Assisted  In 
standardizing  the  necessary  content  in  math  and  reading.    Much  responsibility 
Is  placed    on  the  teachers    to  get  their  students  ready  for  middle  school. 

For  the  mainstreamed  sixth  graders  "getting  ready"  includes  finding  a 

Junior  high  school  program  or  class  that  can  accommodate  their  needs  as  well 

as  coincide  with  the  philosophy  of  the  teachers  who  have  had  the  students 

for  numerous  years.    Some  of  the  mainstreamed  students  have  been  at  the 

MacMlllian  School  for    nine  or  more  years.    Caring  and  concern  for  the  future 

of  these  students  characterize  the  actions  of  the  staff. 

We  keep  up  with  these  kids  and  we  know  what's  going  on  with  them 
after  they  leave  our  school.    We  take  care  of  these  kids  cause  it's 
so  small  in  this  place,  you  can't  help  it. 

They  get  put  into  a  system  where  they  are  with  about  six,  seven  and 
eight  hundred  kids.    And  you  know  they  aren't  gonna  get  what  they 
need  and  then  they  get  lost  in  the  shuffle.    That's  the  sad  part. 
But  you  can't  keep  them  forever  and  you  have  to  T°t  them  go. . . 
A  regular  kid  is  going  to  survive  out  there  one     y  or  the  other. 
These  handicapped  kids,  they've  got  more  against  them    from  the 
beginning.    They  either  make  it  or  they  don't  make  it. 
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"It  worries  me  that  they  are  going  to  make  it  and  I  don't  have  to 
read  about  them  in  the  paper.    Last  year  when  the  newspapers  had  the 
graduates  of  Button  only  one  kid  of  mine  did  I  see  in  with  the 
graduating  class.    I  would  have  had  thirty  kids  that  I  would 
recognize.    I  only  recognized  one  name;  you  want  them  to  make  it 
and  contribute  to  society.    And  not  wind  up  in  the  front  erection  of 
•  ^     the  Metropolitan  Section."  -  - 

One  of  the  actions  taken  before  "letting  go"  the  mainstreamed  students 

is  to  go  on  "Shopping  Expeditions"  for  possible  programs  in  other  schools. 

These  expeditions  are  done  quietly  and  clandestinely  by  the  sixth  grade 

teacher»  a  school  social  worker  and  one  to  two  other  teachers  (usually 

fifth  grade  teachers)  because  the  district  does  not  approve  of  such 

shopping.    The  principal  has  told  them  not  to  go  with  too  large  a  group 

that  would  look  conspicuous.    They  go  during  school  time  and  aides  or 

substitutes  cover  for  the  teachers.    As  Mrs.  D.  pointed  out, 

"You  see  there  is  a  rule  that  you  can't  choose  a  program  because  of 
the  particular  teacher.    But  everyone  does  choose  the  program  that 
way  anyway.    It's  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  number  of  kids  in  the 
clcss  and  what  they  do." 

The  formal  procedure  is  to  send  the  names  of  the  students  needing  a  junior 

high  school  program  to  the  main  district  administration  building  offices 

and  then  they    will  find  a  program. 

"If  we  waited  and  sent  the  name  down,  they  would  end  up  in  a  gifted 
program  and  it  takes  a  whole  year  to  place  them  there."  (fifth 
grade  teacher) 

During  one  such  shopping  expedition  ilu  a  junior  high  school,  the  women 
were  greeted  by  a  school  guid-mce  counselor  who  led  everyone  to  a  small, 
8^1assed-in,  sound-proof  study  room  in  the  library.    A  teacher  for  the 
neurologically  impaired  (N.I.)  joined  the  group.    They  discussed  the 
capabilities  and  needs  of  four  of  the  six  sixth  grade  mainstreateed  students. 
Then  the  N.I.  teacher  explained  his  program  and  philosophies.    After  an  hour, 
everyone  was  discussing  specifically  the  type  of  goals,  materials  and  possible 
mainstreaming  that  would  take  place  with  various  students: 
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The  N»I»  teacher  wanted  to  know  If  they  wanted  to  know  how  he  felt 
today  and    if  they  wanted  a  decision  that  day.    Jane  pipied  in,  "Well 
yes."    He  said  that  he  wanted  to  see  copies  of  David's  records  and 
said  that  he  didn't  make  the  final  decisions.    Jane  said  ^hat  she  had 
to  do  an  update  of  his  psychological  tests  and  then  would- send  it  to 
him.    (O.C.    All  this    talk  about  others  making  decisions^  mounded  like 
such  jargon.    The  people  in  that  room  were  making  decisions  right  then 
and  there  and  no  one  would  bother  to  call  them  on  it.) 


Problems  that  contribute  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  programs  for  the 

Minstreamed  students  include:    schools  that  are  inaccessible,  programs  that 

do  not  integrate  or  mainstream,  assigning  "proper"  labels,  programs  with  very 

low  expectations,  programs  that  do  not  teach  basic  skills,  the  lack  of 

appropriate  programs  at  all  and  teaching  styles  that  offend  the  search 

group.    Mrs.  Day  specifies  the  problems  as: 

In  order  to  be  served  in  many  of  these  programs,  these  kids  have  to 
have  a  label. 

If  we  can't  do  any  more  shopping,  I  have  to  go  back  on  my  promise 
that  I  said  that  we'd  look  for  a  program  for  these  kids.    We've  looked 
and  it  doesn't  look  too  promising. 

I  have  parents  of  eighth  and  ninth  graders  to  this  day  come  back  and 
tell  me  that  these  kids  are  going  craL/  because  there's  a  math  teacher 
in  Murphy.    If  I  hear  once  more  about  this  math  teacher  at  Murphy. 
She  must  have  horns  the  way  she's  been  described  to  me.    The  kids  hate 
her  and  this,  that  and  another  thing.    She  doesn't  teach  like  you. 
She  doesn't  explain  to    me.    And  they're  all  falling  math. 
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PARENTS 


The  parents  of  the  mainstreamed  children  have  been  involv  i-at  various 

stages  of  their  children's  sixth  grade  year.    The  parents  are  included 

iff  any  Connnittee  on  the  Handicapped  meetings  that  are  held  during  the  year.  The 

sixth  grade  teacher  calls  them  to  inform  them  on  possible  program  changes  as  well 

as  academic  progress.    Mrs.  D.  has  expressed  the  importance  of  the  parents  having 

an  ally  such  as  herself: 

''Ihey  (parents)  have  a  lot  of  confidence  and  that  is  a  big  thing  right 
there.    So  that  what  you  say  to  them  they  know  that  you  are  trxjst- 
worthy  and  that  you're  not  trying  to  slide  something  over  on  them." 

"Because  it's  (the  school)  so  small,  we  have  terrific  parent  involvement. 
But  I've  always  been  close  to  my  parents.    I  think  it's  because  when 
something  new  is  going  to  happen,  you  talk  it  up  a  lot  and  then  later 
people  will  say,  'What  took  you  so  long?'    So  he  (a  superintendent) 
talks  it  up  and  people  hear  about  it  till  they're  sick  of  it  and  then 
when  a  decision  has  to  be  made,  everyone  is  for  it  and  use  to  it... 
You  talk  to  your  parents.    They  know  you.    They  know  what's  going  on. 
You  say  here's  what  I  want  to  do  and  they  say,  'Well  didn't  you  do  it 
yet?'    And  that  works  for  everything." 


( 
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OTHER  SUPPORTIVE  PERSONNEL 


Joe  C.  spends  all  of  his  time  In  a  small  room  that  is  connected  to  the 
gymnasium.    Within  the  room  is  a  doorway  leading  to  a  lavatory  recently  built 
for^ wheelchair  accessibility.    A  column  of  old  lockers  lin'  one  wall.    The  room 
is  bare  and  stark  with  nothing  on  the  walls  and  no  bookcases.    Joe  is  thirty 
three  years  old  and  has  been  a  reading  teaching  assistant  at  the  MacMlllian 
School  for  seven  years.    He  attended  the  school  in  the  1950 's  for  eight  years, 
went  to  p  :ity  high  school  and  then  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  Joe 
has  cerebral  palsy  and  requires  a  wheelchair  to  move  about. 

Joe  sees  thirteen  students,   each  who  have  multiple  disabilities,  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis  every  day.    He  sees  himself  as  a  reading  teacher,  a  counselor,  a 
friend  and  a  role  model  for  his  students: 

"There  are  a  lot  of  intangibles  to  things  other  than  the  basic  reading 
and  writing.    It*s  also  contact  and  knowing  that  somebody  cares  and 
somebody  is  tryirg.    There's  somebody  they  can  come  and  talk  to  and 
this  kind  of  thiug.    I  end  up  doing  a  little  counseling  on  the  side 
because  I  figure  if  a  kid  comes  in  and  he*s  got  a  problem  and  he 
needs  to  talk  that  day,  then  that's  the  primary  thing  we  should  be 
concerned  with.    We  can  really  do  the  reading  later.** 

**Most  of  these  kids  have  never  seen  somebody  my  age  that's  in  a  wheel- 
chair and  independent  doing  what  I  do.    Because  back  a  nuisber  of  years 
ago  when  I  first  started,  it  took  me  about  six  months  to  convince  the 
kids  that  I  was  one  of  their  teachers.    Because  in  their  heads  you  can 
only  be  a  teacher  if  you  are  walking  around.** 

For  several  years  Joe  has  taken  a  group  of  his  students  to  his  apartment  on 

a  field  trip  where  he  makes  lunch  for  them: 

**I  feel  better  about  teaching  kids  that  way.    I  fepl  I  have  more  to  give 
by  doing  that  than,  in  some  ways,  what  I  do  here.    In  effect,  anybody 
l_  could  sit  here  and  do  what  I  do.    But  not  anybody  could  take  the  kids 
r  on  a  field  trip  like  that  and  show  them  what  it's  like  and  what  it's 
all  about.    It's  really  kind  of  a  hi^^^i  for  me.** 

Dealing  with  stereotypic  images  and  negative  attitudes  toward  dis^^lities  is 

something  Joe  confronts  directly. 

"if  it's  on  a  one-to-one  situation  and  a  ^Sd  does  something,  then  I 
have  the  opportunity.    I'll  call  him  ove*-  and  sit  down  with  him  and 
talk  to  him  a  little  bit.    And  nine  timei  out  of  ten,  he  wor't  do 
that  again.    I  Just  say,  'Hey,  look,  I'm  different  than  you  but  you 
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have  two  feet  and  I've  got  four  wheels.    And  that's  about  it.  You 
can  do  some  things  that  I  can't  do,  but  my  head's  on  straight.' 
Nothing  really  heavy  because  if  you  do  that,  the  kid's  gonna  not  get 
it  in  his  head  anyway/'  J  . 

*   Joe  sometimes  sees  some  of  the  mainstreamed  students  but  usuaily  works  with 

those  with  more  severe  conditions.    Whether  or  not  a  disabled  student  ought  to 

be  considered  for  integration  depends,  Joe  feels,  on  the  severity  of  the 

disability. 

"I've  got  one  child  now  who  I  think  is  pretty  bright  but  he's  basically 
a  non-verbal  kid.    That  kind  of  limits  things.    We  use  the  communication 
board.    A  lot  of  times  I  can  tell  what  he  wants  and  what  he's  trying  to 
tell  me  before  he  really  has  to  do  it." 

Integration  is  viewed  as  a  "really  good  idea"  by  Joe  and  should  be  determined  by 

whether  or  not  a  student  needs  to  be  further  challenged. 

"It's  got  to  be  done  on  an  individual  basis.    You  can't  make  any  blanket 
generalizations.    You  just  start  someplace  and  you  go  from  there.  It's 
based  on  how  positive  the  experience  is...    You  don't  just  throw  a  kid 
in  there  and  say  let's  see  what  you're  gonna  find." 


According  to  Joe,  integration  is  restricted  at  the  MacMillian  School  for  several 

reasons.    One  is  the  inaccessibility  of  the  second  floor.    Second,  not  many  of 

the  students  who  are  in  special  ed  are  being  recommended  for  mains t reaming, 

"There  are  kids  I  might  try  to  do  it  with  but  I'm  not  in  the  position 
to  do  that.    I'm  just  a  little  'ole  indian  and  not  a  chief." 

Third  is  the  receptiveness  of  regular  classroom  teachers  to  take  a  child  from 
special  ed. 

"There  are  some  teachers  that  are  scared  stiff  that  if  you  look  at  a 
kid  cross-eyed,  he's  gonna  cry  or  wet  on  the  floor  or  something  else. 
And  that's  not  the  way  it  works.    It  takes  a  long  time  to  change  attitudes." 

When  a  student  from  special  ed  is  about  to  be  introduced  to  other  students 
in  al neighborhood  class,  Joe  believes  strongly  in  "the  least  preparation"  of  the 


"If  I  was  gonna *cope  into  your  class  and  you  say,  'Here's  Joe  mi  he's 
got  CP  and  he  needs  help  with  this,  that  and  another  thing,'    You  put 
all  the  other  kids  on  the  defensive  and  they  think  my  god,  how  will  we 
deal  with  this  kid.    But  if  you  just  kind  of  invite  the  kid  in  there  and 
your  aide  introduced  me  and  you  kind  of  let  things  happen  naturally; 
and  you  uun't  sit  there  and  let  someone  beat  me  over  the  head  or  some- 
thing like  that*    There's  certain  Information  probably  you'll  need  to 


class. 
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explain  to  the  kids  but  don't  give  them  any  more  than  they  need. 
Because  It  will  mess  up  the  natural  process.    You  deal  with  me  as 
a  person  and  not  with  some  special  thing  that's  got  a  problem  that 
you've  got  to  bite  your  nails  over. 


Principal 


t         Mr.  Massey  Is  a  man  In  his  late  fifties.    A  short  graylshrblack 
-mustache  appears  on  his  upper  lip.    He  Is  thin  In  stature,  about  five 
foot  eight  Inches  and  has  a  protruding  belly  that  makes  his  shirts  fit 
tightly.    He  wears  checked  pants  and  a  patterned  shirt.    Mr.  Massey  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  city  slicker  and  would  more  easily  fit  In  any  rural 
environment.    When  he  talks  he  ends  many  sentences  with  a  kind  of  uncom- 
fortable, yet  warm,  smile. 

One  may  be  able  tn  find  Mr.  Massey  in  his  little  office  talking  to 
staff,  children  or  answering  the  school  phone.    Mr.  Massey  can  also  be 
found  carrying  things  around  the  halls  or  In  any  one  of  the  classrooms. 
He  roams  In  and  out,  sits  down  In  class  for  awhile  or  even  covers  for  a 
teacher  If  the  need  arises: 

I  know  all  the  kids  and  the  teachers.    iS  In  all  the  classes  almost 
every  day.    They  don't  think  anything  of  It.    They  go  right  on  with 
their  work. 

Mr.  Massey  peaks  Into  a  busily  working  classroom  and  tries  to  get  the 
teacher's  attention.    She  comes  over  to  him  and  he  asks  her  If  she 
had  decided  on  entering  someone  In  a  math  contest.    The  teacher  said 
she  thought  It  would  be  fine,  that  she  would  fill  out  the  sheet  and 
give  It  to  him.    "This  Is  a  newly  malnst reamed  boy  who  has  been  doing 
so  well  In  math    and  we  think  the  math  contest  will  be  something  he 
can  do  well,"    he  says  to  me. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Massey  spent  an  entire  morning  In  e  second  grade 
;icla8s  covering  for  a  teacher  who  was  attending  a  "Committee"  or  "team" 
-fleeting.    This  was  a  meeting  concerning  a  typical  child  who  was^  having 


problems  In  reading. 
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Mr.  Massey  has  been  able  to  get  several  special  services  located  at 

his  school.    One  is  the  inclusion  of  an  occupational  therapist.  (Having 

an  occupational  therapist  in  the  school  had  been  illegal  in  the  state.) 

The  school  already  has  a  physical  therapist.    Another  feature ^the  school 

has  of  which  the  principal  is  proud  is  a  heated  swimming  pool. 

It*s  wanner  than  we'd  really  like  but  it's  for  them.    It's  a  therapy 
as  well  as  a  recreational  thing. 

Mr.  Massey  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  eighty  or  more  teaching  assistants, 
aides  and  volunteers  who  work  at  the  school  daily.    He  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  having  a  Pre-First  grade  class  for  developmentally  delayed 
children  at  the  school.    Mr.  Massey  repeats  often  that  when  the  children 
in  the  Pre-First  class  go  back  into  a  regular  class,  they  will  not  have  any 
special  ed  label  attached  to  them. 

Mr.  Massey  describes  certain  teachers  in  the  school  as  "doing  a 
marvelous  job"  and  "good  people".    According  to  Mr.  Massey  an  excellent 
teacher  is  someone: 
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"vho  is  willing  to  work  with  any  kind  of  kid.    I*in  talking  about  any 
color  of  any  kind.    Or  a  kid  with  a  handicap  who  she  feels  she  can 
do  something  for  or  something  with  or  do  something  together.    It  is  a 
teacher  who,  for  the  most  part,  is  knowledgeable  and  is  willing  to 
individualize.    Becaxise  if  you're  getting  in  the  area  of  maifistreamlng 
ninety  nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  you're  going  to  come  up  with  a  kid 

t  ■  who  is  behind  grade  level  in  one  area  or  another  by  virtue  o?  the  fact 

-  -that  he's  been  out  of  school  so  long." 

'  "You've  got  to  have  a  teacher  who  respects  children  as  individuals... 
Treat  them  with  respect.  And  generally  and  usually  it's  going  to  be 
returned  by  the  kid.  The  teacher  cannot  be  a  bleeding  heart  kind  of 
a  push-over.    Do  your  own  thing." 

As  Mr.  M.  sat  down  briefly  with  the  sixth  grade  teacher,  Mrs.  D.,  he  summarizes 

his  feelings  in  regard  to  the  teachers  who  are  involved  with  mainstreaming  by 


stating: 


'You  have  to  have  good  teachers  like  (Mrs.  D.). 


II 
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'Teachers  have  to  be  willing  to  accept  these  kids  and  thit:  is  very 
important.    If  they  aren't  open,  then  it  doesn't  work  very  good." 


IS  KAINSTREAMING  WORKING  IN  THIS  ENVIRONMENT? 


The  integration  of  students  with  handicapping  conditions  in  tfie  observed 
regjlar  sixth  grade  classroom  is  apparent.    With  four  mainstreamed^full-time  and 
two-,to  three  others  part-time,  there  are  more  students  designated  handicapped  in 
this  regular  education  class  than  in  any  other  in  this  school.    But  the  sheer 
numbers  of  students  does  not  inform  us  of  whether  or  not  this  integration  is 
working  or  is  successful.    The  ways  in  which  the  program  is  and  is  not  working 
can  be  briefly  summarized  to  help  us  understand  the  successful  and  unsuccessful 
aspects  of  this  mainstreamlng  program. 

The  system  of  individuaUzing  instruction  is  an  important  and  strong  aspect 
of  this  mainstreaming  program  and  contributes  to  it's  success.    The  standardized 
Levels  curriculum  that  is  used  district-wide  lends  itself  to  allovd.ng  students 
to  work  at  different  levels  of  difficulty  and  abstraction.    The  sixth  grade 
teacher  has  the  creative  foresight  to  organize  and  present  the  Levels  curriculum 
so  that  the  varied  ability  levels  of  the  students  might  be  challenged  and  developed. 
This  kind  of  sequencing  of  concepts  allows  for  challenging  and  successful  completion 
of  required  tasks.    By  allowing  the  students  more  responsibility  in  their  own 
learning,  offf.ring  choices  to  the  students  and  having  concrete  tasks  for  them  to 
engage  in,  the  students  were  progressing  at  their  own  rate. 

Related  to  the  individualized  presentation  of  the  Levels  curriculum  are  the 
high  expectations  placed  upon  the  students.    While  each  student  is  working  at  his 
or  her  own  developmental  level,  the  teacher  expects  and  demands  as  much  from  the 
disal^ed  students  as  she  does  from  the  typical  students.    This  takes  some  getting 
use  to  for  the  students  who  have  come  from  special  ed  classes.    But  ihey  do 
progress  and  achieve  in  this  setting.  " 

Even  scheduling  contributes  to  the  smoothness  of  the  program.    When  a  schedule 
of  dally  activities  is  being  proposed  to  mainstream  a  particular  student  from 
ipecial  ed  into  a  regular  ed  class,  the  Integration  process  is  often  organized 
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on  a  gradual  basis.    This  allows  for  the  academic  anJ  social  adjustments  to 
t  occur  In  a  more  humane,  natural  way  for  the  student  rather  than  overwhelming  the 

student  with  change  and  newness  all  at  once.    When  the  classes  switch  for  reading 
or^math  :hose  students  who  are  malnstreamed  full-time  receive  out^of-class  adjunct 
services  such  as  occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy  or  remedial  help.  For 
one  student  a  math  lab  teacher  agreed  to  come  Into  the  math  class  to  work  with 
tb**  boy  Instead  of  requiring  him    to  leave  the  class,  a  requirement  which  could 
add  to  feelings  of  difference. 

In  considering  programmatic  aspects  that  do  not  work  in  this  setting,  it  is 
neco::sary  to  separate  the  tota]  school  environment  from  the  in-class  environment 
of  the  observed  sixth  grade  classroom.    While  they  definitely  impact  on  one 
another,  the  success  of  one  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  success  of  the  other. 
The  overall  mainstreamlng  that  occurs  in  the  school  in  general  cannot  be  considered 
a  successful  or  even  a  good  example  of  a  mainstreamlng  program.    The  sixth  grade 
class,  however,  could  be  viewed  as  successful.    It  does,  however,  have  some  problems 
that  impinge  on  its  smooth  working. 

The  degree  of  integration  of  students  with  handicapping  conditions  within 
this  elementary  school  is  minimal.    There  are  several  factors  that  contribute 
to  the  prevalence  of  segregation  of  these  students.    One  is  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  school  whicn  limits  the  numbers  of  students 
from  entering  numerous  classes.    The  disabled  students  are  thus  physically  denied 
entry  into  "the  neighborhood"  and  "real"  world  of  the  second  floor. 

Another  contributing  factor  is  the  minimal  involvement  of  parents,  teachers 
and  principal  in  encouraging  and  seeking  more  integration  of  more  disabled  students. 
Only  in  extreme  situations  are  students  considered  for  mainstreamlng.    The  student 
must  not  be  "too"  physically  disabled,  must  already  be  socially  cljnforming,  and 
^  be  able  to  do  "some"  basic  skills*    If  a  parent  requests  a  regular  ed  placement 

rather  strongly  and  persistently,  integration  may  occur.    Even  special  ed  teachers 
in  the  school  do  not  advocate  for  a  child's  Integration  to  occur.    Teacher  expec- 
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tations  are  extremely  low  in  the  special  ed  classes.    Thus,  the  special  ed 
program  is  not  geared  toward  developing  those  skills  and  capabilities  that  are 
necessary  to  even  be  considered  for  regular  ed  placement.    Further,  there  is  no 
coordination  of  programming  between  special  ed  and  regular  ed  teachers. 

J  Consideration  of  regular  ed  placement  for  a  disabled  student  is  done  so 
informally  that  it  is  not  anyone's  responsibility  or  concern.    Difficul:;ies  in 
making  placements  have  also  resulted  because  of  the  lack  of  involvement  of 
individuals  involved  with  the  disabled  student.    When  integration  is  being 
discussed,  it  is  essential  to  involve  all  of  the  staff  who  have  and  will  have 
contact  with  the  student.    If  this  does  not  occur,  then  certain  individuals  will 
feel  less  responsibility  for  the  already-made  decision  and  in  the  success  of  the 
student  in  "mailing  it."    For  example,  on  one  occasion,  the  sixth  grade  teacher 
referred  to  April,  one  of  the  designated  handicapped  students,  as  "just  popping 
into  Math  clasc  one  day.    I  didn't  sit  in  on  any  of  the  meetings  on  her  and  I 
have  reservations  about  her  placement."    Mrs.  D.  would,  it  seems,  have  more  of 
a  stake  in  April's  success  if  she  had  been  invited  to  those  meetings. 

One  factor  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  assessing  how  a  program  is  working 
is  the  social  integration  of  the  students.    Within  the  observed  regular  ed  class- 
room problems  of  social  isolation  (I  have  called  this  "boxing.")  exist  among  the 
malnstreamed  students.    If  s'wudents  are  being  "boxed"  then  this  is  contrary  to 
the  ideals  of  integration.    This  "boxing"  of  those  who  are  "different"  is  viewed 
as  the  individual's  problem  and  is  thus  not  something  that  a  teacher  or  principal 
thinks  they  can  or  should  address.    There  is  a  contradiction  here  between  the 
obse^f^d  "social  boxing"  and  the  teacher's  belief  that  "everyone  is  J:reated  the 
same."    That  disabled  students  in  the  sixth  grade  are  treated  diff eiTejitly  was 
discussed  earlier.    Even  if  peer  teaching  is  utilized,  it  is  often  done  among 
the  lower  functioning  members  of  the  class.    No  real  efforts  are  made  to  deal 
with  the  separation  of  the  mains treamed  students. 
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Lastly,  the  clandestine  exploration  of  feasible  junior  high  school  programs 
for  the  graduating  disabled  students  has  become  a  real  problem  for  the  regular 
ed  teacher  and  the  continued  workings  of  the  mainstreamed  program,  :  "Adequate" 
programs  are  scarce  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  scouting  or  "program  chopping"  to 
see  vhat  is  available.    If  the  district  openly  allowed  and  planned  for  those  who 
have  and  feel  responsible  for  the  student  to  confer  with  others,  there  would  be 
less  of  a  feeling  of  dumping  and  sending  the  student  "down  the  tube." 

The  P,H«  School  and  the  staff  are  dedicated  to  providing  a  good  education 
for  their  students  in  a  small,  intimate  environment.    Past  reputations  about  the 
school  as  a  totally  segregated  setting  are  unfounded  today.    With  small  classes 
and  experienced  staff,  the  school  resenbles  a  private  school  environment.  Various 
staff  stress  that  when  a  student  is  mainstreamed  that  individual  should  have  a 
"successful  experience"  and  not  be  "low  man  on  the  totem  pole." 

I  believe  that  the  malnstreamlng  that  is  going  on  there  is  working  well  in 
regard  to  the  academic  aspects  of  schooling.    The  system  of  individualizing  in 
the  sixth  grade  class  is  one  that  ought  to  receive  particular  attention  and  can 
be  a  powerful  model  for  others.    Yet  no  program  Is  without  its  potential  weak 
points,  aspects  that  need  to  be  improved.    Of  particular  concern  are  the  social 
aspects  discussed  earlier.    Perhaps  through  training  workshops,  in-service,  etc. 
those  teachers  and  administrators  who  are  so  dedicated  to  children  can  expand 
their  awarenesses  of  the  possibilities  of  enhancing  the  school* s  malnstreamlng 
programs « 
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Been  Doing  This  Wrong  All  These  Years' 
Mains treaming  11  to  13  Year  Olds  In  A 
Suburban  Elementary  School 


by 

Mary  Cant^y 
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The  School 


'We  have,  I  think,  a  very  good  school  in  a  lot  of  different 
ways."    (Principal,  April  ?,  r-  26) 


Crestview  is  a  suburban  school  located  approximately  ten  miles  from 


Central  City.    It  is  one  of  ten  elementary  schools  (K-5)  in  the -district . 


tbere  are  also  four  middle  schools  (6-8)  and  one  very  large  high  school. 


The  school  setting  is  peaceful  and  tranquil.    The  neighborhood 
typifies  a  "middle  America"  suburb  with  neatly  kept  homes  and  manicured 
lawns,  a  dog  lazing  on  the  front  steps  here,  a  mailman  making  his  rounds 
there.    It  is  at  the  end  of  a  quiet  "no  outlet"  street  with  a  newly 
surfaced  circular  drive  in  front,  a  paved  parking  lot  to  the  right,  and 
a  few  picnic  tables  and  some  shrubbery  completing  the  scene. 

The  school  was  constructed  in  1964  and  is  a  neat  one  story  structure 
that,  according  to  the    principal,  "can  be  kind  of  confusing".    A  front 
view  of  the  building  reveals  a  rather  traditional,  though  modem,  brick 
facade  with  one  hexagonal  unit  jutting  out  to  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance.    An  aerial  view  reveals  a  rectangular  building  with  four  hex- 
agonal structures  attached  -  one  on  the  left  end  of  the  rectangle  and  two 
in  the  back,  plus  the  one  visible  from  the  front.    A  venture  into  the 
interior  reveals  that  office  space,  work  rooms,  gymnasium,  librar>^,  kitchen 
and  ,:afeteria    are  in  the  rectangular  portion  of  the  building.  Classrooms 
are  in  the  four  hexagonal  clusters,  each  cluster  containing  six  classrooms, 
a  smill  planning/conference  room,  a  small  storage  room,  and  a  "common 
activities"  space  in  the  center. 

«      All  classrooms  are  fully  carpeted,  hexagonal  in  shape,  and ^Identical  in 
design.    There  are  windou^  along  the  entire  outside  wall  of  eaclL.one  and 
chalkboards  *md  bulletin  boards  along  three  other  walls.    The  remaining  two 
"walls"  are  folding  wooden  partitions  adjacent  to  the  "common  activities" 
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portion  of  the  cluster.    Also,  thtre  is  a  sink,  water  fountain,  and  small 

'  toilet  room  for  each  classroom,    'he  rooms  are  equipped  to  a  large  extent  with 

movable  furni ture— tables  and  chairs,  cabinets  and  shelves  on  rollers,  teacher 

des^  arid  chair,  and  student  "table  desks"  and  chairs  scaled  to  the  size  of  the 

children  occupying  the  room.    Most  of  the  classrooms  are  bright  and  colorful. 

Many  have  an  abundance  of  student  work  on  display,  mobiles  and  posters  hanging 

from  the  ceilings,  and  bulletin  boards  full  of  schedules,  announcements, 

calendars,  pictures,  and  seasonal  displays. 

There  are  540  students  in  the  building  who  come  from  diverse  backgrounds. 

This  IS  basically  a  middle  class  community,  although  it  has  a  pretty 
diverse  population  that  we  pull  from.    When  you  look  at  the  houses 
close  by,  it  lo^       ike  the  well-to-do  or  upper  middle  class,  and 
they  probably  ■       -ecouse  the  price  range  for  the  houses  in  the 
immediate  area         robably  starting  at  $45, COO  upwards  to  $95  or 
$100,000.    Bu"        .population  is  pulled  about  50%  from  single  dwelling 
homes  and  alsc  '     n  50%  from  apartments  or  trailer  parks.  (Principal, 
(April  2,  p.  25)  K  V         K  . 

'  The  majority  of  the  students  are  Caucasian,  although  15%--a  high  percentage  for 

this  suburban  area— fall  into  minority  categories  that  include  Black,  Oriental, 
and  Hispanic. 

The  population  Is  diverse,  also,  in  terms  of  parental  backgrounds  and 
occupations. 

I  would  estimate  between  30  and  A0%  of  our  kids  come  from  single 
parent  families.    Also,  a  lot  of  the  kids  that  are  with  regular 
two-parent  family  type  situations  have  probably  gone  through  a 
divorce  or  a  separation.    (Principal,  April  2,  p.  25) 

The  area  is  multi-industrial.    "There's  the  businessman,  professional  people,  a 

lot  of  GE,  a  lot  of  Miller's  .  .  .  lots  of  people  working  in  a  wide  variety  of 

occupations.    (Principal,  April  2,  p.  25) 

Because  of  the  industries  and  the  high  concentration  of  apartin^nt  complexes 

in  the  area,  the  population  is  very  mobile.    "Our  enrollment  stays'about  the 

(         same,  but  they're  different  students  all  the  time.    In  the  last  year  or  two  our 

turnover  rate  has  been  about  42%."    (Principal,  February  6,  p.  9) 
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There  are  31  full-lire  professional  staff  nienibers  at  Crestview.  ihis 
includes  the  principal,  an  administrative  assistant,  a  librarian,  and  a 
nurse  in  addition  to  21  classroom  teachers  and  six  instructional  resource 
people  (a  special  education  teacher,  a  learning  disabilities  teacher,  a 
physical  education  teacher,  an  art  teacher,  a  music  teacher,  and  a  reading 
teacher.    There  are  four  part-time  professionals-a  school  psychologist,  a 
speech  teacher,  c.n  instrumental  music  teacher,  and  a  strings  teacher.  The 
principal  describes  the  faculty  as  follows; 

There's  an  interesting  mixture  of  different  personalities.  There's 
a  lot  of  them  who' re  outgoing  and  enthusiastic.    There' re  the 
people  more  quiet  and  reserved.    I  think  there's  a  basic  tenor  that 
all  of  them  are  good  instructional  teachers.  .  .  .    They  know  what 
they  have  to  teach,  and  they  use  a  variety  of  methods  to  get  it 
across.  ...    and  there's  a  variety  of  ages.  .  .  .    Probably  the 
average  teaching  experience  in  the  building  is  from  seven  to  twelve 
years,  up  in  that  range.  .      .    The  average  age  of  the  staff  I 
would  guess  to  be  30,  maybe  33,  37-somewhere  in  there.    (April  2. 
p.  32) 

There  is  little  staff  turnover.  In  a  typical  year,  one  or  perhaps  two  teachers 
move,  go  on  maternity  leave,  return  to  college,  or  retire. 

Although  the  staff  seems  to  have  it  together  in  terms  of  instructional 
talents,  the  diversity  in  personalities  and  age  may  have  some  ramifications 
for  comradeship  and  social  interactions. 

I've  never  been  a  member  of  a  staff  where  people  knew  no  little 
about  one  another.    Nobody  will  sit  and  talk  personally.    It's  more 
about  kids,  about  school,  about  the  school  syste.Ti.    It's  the  only 
staff  I  ye  been  on  where  people  don't  do  things  together  outside 
of  school.  .  .  .    And  it's  not  the  entire  system.    It  seems  to  be 
this  particular  school.    (Teacher,  April  2,  p.  15) 

Ani^ther  staff  member  was  not  as  sure  that  an  attitude  of  general  disattachment 

wa^unique  to  Crestview.    "I  don't  know  that  it's  just  particularly  this  staff 

or  if  it's  gotten  to  be  kind  of  an  attitude  of  all  teachers  ever^ere  is  not 

.letting  involved."    (Teaching  Assistant,  March  31,  p.  6)    A  reluctance  to  be 

open  with  some  colleagues  was  affirmed  by  another  teacher  who  said  to  me 
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during  an  inior./.al  interview  in  the  teacfiurs'  ruo'i ,  "I'm  sorry  ebout  the 

pauses  in  the  conversation.    What  I  say  depends  on  who  comes  in.    There  are 

some  things  I  don't  want  to  say  in  front  of  just  anyone."    (Teacher,  March  7, 

p.  10)    Another  staff  member  described  the  guarded  stance  sometimes  taken  by 

staff  in  this  way: 

Here  teachers  are  very  careful  about  what  they  say  about  a  child. 
If  they  suspect  a  problem,  they  will  call  in  a  specialist  and  say 
you  decide  what  the  problem  is.    It's  not  my  job.    I'm  not  prepared 
for  that.    Then  if  the  specialist  says  the  child  is  LD  or  something, 
the  teacher  will  agree  or  not  agree.    I  think  they  see  their  role 
as  very  cut  and  dry.    (March  28,  p.  3) 

The  staff  is  divided  into  teams.    The  professional  staff  who  are  not 
regular. classroom  teachers  have  been  designated  as  the  "resource  team." 
This  designation  seems  to  serve  an  organizational  need  to  label  the  group 
rather  than  any  functional  purpose.    The  21  classroom  teachers  are  divided 
into  six  additional  teams,  each  having  a  common  daily  schedule.    The  principal 
encourages  "the  teaming  idea"  but  admits  there  is  no  set  way  of  implementing 
the  practice  in  the  school.    The  composition  of  the  teams  and  the  number  of 
persons  on  each  change ^  from  year  to  year  and  depend  on  which  teachers  feel 
they  can  work  cooperatively,  the  number  of  students  at  each  grade  level,  and 
the  building's  physical  layout.    This  year  there  is  one  kindergarten  team, 
two  first-second  grade  teams,  one  third  grade  team,  and  two  fourth-fifth 
grade  teams.    Although  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  to  a  team  varies  from 
two  to  four,  the  principal  explained  that  pairs  of  teachers  usually  work 
together  so  that  four-perscn  teams,  in  practice,  tend  to  function  as  tv/o 
•two- person  teams. 

^       As  I  have  described  it  to  parents  and  to  others,  probably-90% 
^_      of  the  time  the  kids  in  those  two  classrooms  will  be  in  those 
two  classrooms  during  the  whole  day.    Very  seldom  will  tftey  move 
out  of  those  two  rooms.    They  will  move  back  and  forth  between 
them,  but  they  probably  won't  be  going  to  another  class.  .  .  . 
There  has  been  a  general  guideline  that  if  a  child  is  placed 
within  a  team,  the  teachers  will  try  to  accomodate  that  particular 
child  within  that  given  team  ins tructionall y.    (Principal,  April  2, 
p.  27) 
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The  principal  feels  that  teaming  increases  the  instructioncl  options  open 

to  students.    He  explains  th-t  in  a  self-contained  classroom  a  good  teacher 

can  usually  have  three  instructional  groups  for  a  given  academic  area--a 

"high  group,  an  average  group,  and  a  low  group. 

By  putting  teachers  together^ -we-haversai<ifriiook'>- if  none  of  them 
teach  similar  paced  groups,.  w;th  a  four-man  team^you  can  multiply 
three  times  four  and  get  (l2/d1ff erent  instructional  levels  offered 
by  that  particular  team.  Tor  a  two-man  team,  probably  six  different 
instructional  levels.    So,  that's  what  we've  tried  to  do,  to  use  it 
as  a  means  of  putting  the  child  as  close  to  his  instructional  level 
as  we  can.    (April  2,  p.  28) 

Although  teaming  facilitates  homoge;^eous  grouping  for  reading  and  mathematics 
instruction,  heterogeneous  grouping  is  used  for  all  other  activities.  Students 
are  assigned  to  homeroom  teachers  as  "a  planned  heterogeneous  group.''  This 
means  that  the  high,  average,  and  low  achievers  are  distributed  equitably 
among  teachers  within  a  team  so  that  homerooms  reflect  S  mixture  of  abilities. 
"Probably  the  kids  know  who  are  the  bright  kids  and  who  are  the  low  kids, 
but  there's  not  a  homeroom  that's  'the  dumr^y  room'  or  anything  else.  It's 
pretty  much  set  up  on  a  heterogeneous  basis."    (Principal,  April  2,  p.  29) 

In  spite  of  the  merits  of  teaming,  teachers  still  cope  with  a  wide  range 
of  abilities  for  skill  instruction  as  well  as  other  activities.    For  example, 
a  l!:ird  grade  teacher  who  was  interviewed  has  a  second  to  fifth  grade  range  of 
reading  levels  in  her  language  class.    (Teacher-^  March  28,  p.  9)   ^or  U^e^ 
m6st.part^X^struction  appears  to  be  in  groups  of  20  to  24  students  and  is 
geared  to  the  average  students  in  the  group.    At  least  one  teacher  voiced 
^this  observation: 

1       I  think  for  the  most  part  B0%  of  the  building  does  groups-instruction, 
teaching  to  20  kids  at  a  time.    Absolutely.    That's  how  tI's  done.  .  .  . 
Math  is  taught  as  a  group.    Social  studies  as  a  group.    Tte  teachers 
for  math  and  reading  switch.    Like  one  teacher  might  teaeh  the  high 
level  fourth  and  stuff  like  that,  but  social  studies  is  an  entire 
group.    Language  -"s  an  entire  group.    (April  16,  pp.  12-13) 
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Although  none  were  solicited,  very  few  coinpl  imentary  thinos  were  said 

about  the  Suhool  in  general.    On  the  other  hand,  one  or  two  people  were  very 

critical.    One  teacher  commented,  "I  don^t  like  the  openness  of  i:he  school 

for^the  kids.  .  .  .    Some  kids  need  some  structure  and  some  stability,  and 

I  don't  see  them  getting  it  in  this  type  of  environment."    (April  2,  pp.  14-15) 

Another  teacher  was  somewhat  more  vocal  in  her  criticisms  of  the  school: 

It's  not  settled  enough.    Too  hyper.    There's  lots  of  pressure  on 
the  students  and  the  teachers.    The  philosophy  is  to  let  the  kiddies 
have  a  good  time.    It's  not  nailed  in  enough  on  basics.  The 
teachers  are  free  to  keep  their  own  rooms  settled  in  their  own 
way,  but  I  often  have  to  close  the  doors  to  keep  out  the  noise.  .  .  . 
When  the  school  first  opened,  it  was  turmoil.    Open  classes.  Non- 
graded.    It  was  wild.    And  the  groupings  were  ridiculous.    You  cou'd 
have  had  the  same  groupings  within  your  own  class,  but  instead  they 
mixed  them  all  up.    "That  banana  school.'*    The  community  still  says 
that.    (April  2,  pp.  10-11) 

The  Principal 

"I  tell  the  teachers  they  have  to  be  ready  to  have 
(  visitors.    If  they  are  afraid  for  people  to  come  in 

and  see  what  we're  doing,  then  something's  wrong 
and  the  problem  is  here;and  we  have  to  work  on  it." 
(Principal,  February  6, 'p.  15) 

Jerry  Fitzpatrick  appears  to  be  about  forty  years  old,  about  six  feet 
tall,  and  of  medium  build.    He  has  a  rather  casual,  friendly  appearance  and 
a  warm  and  helpful  manner.    He  seems  to  be  of  an  unpretentious  nature, 
unassuming  but  solid  in  his  beliefs  and  values.    He  has  been  at  Crestview  since 
it  was  built  in  1964— as  a  teacher  for  three  years  and  as  principal  since  then. 
He  has  a  doctorate  in  Conmunity  Education. 

.    Jerry  feels  that  "a  lot  of  itfthe  school)  reflects  my  beliefs  and  personality." 
(A^ril  2,  p.  26)    When  asked  what  some  of  those  beliefs  are,  he  talks  of  multi- 
level instructional  teams,  heterogeneous  grouping,  and  the  importance  of  putting 
students  "at  their  best  instructional  level."    He  also  believes  tn  good 
^  conmuni cation  between  homes  and  school.    He  explains,  "I  think  you'll  find 

we're  very  open  about  what  we  do  here^and  that  usually  satisfies  the  parents." 

^     (February  6,  p,  15)    But  Jerry  goes  beyond  that  by  promoting  positive  two-way 
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communications  between  teachers  and  parents. 

I  try  to  encourage  teachers  to  let  parents  know  what  is  happening. 
We  do  that  through  sending  work  home  or  through  parent  coRferences 
or  PTA  meetings  and  things  like  that.  ...    I've  tried  t&  encouraot 
parents  to  come  in  and  see  what's  happening  in  the  building  and  to' 
t-     get  involved.    Again,  I  guess  it's  a  basic  philosophy  of  mine  that 
:  '    if  the  parents  and  the  teachers  are  working  tobether,  rather  than 
:_      in  opposition  to  each  other,  ultimately  the  kifl  is  going  to  benefit 
a  great  deal  more.    (April  2,  p.  29) 

-   Jerry  also  professes  that 

I  am  a  very  big  believer  in  professionalism.  ...    I'm  all  for 
them junion?)  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  a  better  standard  of 
living,  but  I  think  a  lot  of  it  has  emphasized  "Teach  to  the 
average.    Do  the  minimum  amount."    That  kind  of  thing.    Some  of 
their  attitudes  and  feelings  tend  to  come  out  in  that  particular 
way,  and  it  distresses  me.  .  .  .    I  don't  like  the  idea  of  the 
administration  and  the  staff  being  on  two  separate  wave  lengths, 
the  union  versus  the  other  guys.    (April  2,  pp.  32-33) 

Jerry  went  on  to  say  that  union  contracts  sometimes  result  in  "a  y.  eat  deal  of 
flexibilityfbeingj  taken  away  from  the  building,  from  the  teachers,  and  from 
the  kids  in  the  long  run."    (April  2,  p.  33) 

In  keeping  with  his  beliefs  about  professionalism,  Jerry  seems  to  have 
a  healthy  respect  for  teachers  and  their  abilities.    He  believes  in  giving 
teachers  as  much  freedom  as  possible.    The  teachers  are  expected  to  be  at  school 
each  day,  but  are  not  asked  to  report  in  or  out.    He  views  his  role  as  a 
supervisor  of  teachers  as  an  opportunity  "to  provide  them  with  alternatives 
which  I  think  everybody  needs  anyhow.  .  .  .    Most  of  my  ideas  I  get  from 
teachers  by  observing  in  the  classroom,  and  I  pass  them  on  to  somebody  else." 
(April  2,  p.  32)    Also,  teaching  teams  are  based  to  a  large  extent  on  who 
teaj."ers  want  to  team  with.    Jerry  does  not  believe  in  forcing  teachers  into 
acSon. 

That's  never, a  good  situation  when  someone  is  being  forcedMnto 
a  place  where  they  don't  want  to  go  or  where  the  teacher  ddesn't 
want  them  or  where  I  don't  think  or  someone  else  doesn't  think 
that's  the  best  spot  for  them,    (^r^v^^^  2,  p.  32) 
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Classroom  tecchers  confirm  that  Jerry  is  not  a  dictatorial  person. 
One  teacher  talking  about  mainstreami ng  said,  "It  certainly  hasn't  been  forced 
on  us.    That  wouldn't  be  Jerry's  style  at  all."    (March  27,  p.:  16) 

Sometj-'imes,  however,  Jerry's  leadership  style  is  interpreted  as  one  of 

;Weakness.    A  second  grade  teacher  described  hip  as  "a  quiet,  do-nothing  sort 

of  a  guy.    When  you  have  a  problem  and  need  him,  he's  hard  to  find.  Then 

he  doesn't  give  you  much  backing."    (April  2,  p.  5)    Another  teacher  expressed 

this  view  of  Jerry; 

He's  a  sweet  guy  and  he's  a  nice  guy^  byte's  not  an  administrator. 
I  think  the  problem  is  he's  too  nice  a  guy  to  be  an  administrator. 
He  won't  take  a  stand  on  anything.    He  likes  to  be  the  good  guy  in 
every  situation,  which  is  fine,  but  I  think  lots  of  times  you  don't 
know  where  you  stand  with  him  because  of  that.    (April  2,  p.  15) 

Yet  another  said: 

He  tries  to  play  Mr.  Nice  Guy  to  the  teachers  and  the  parents.  .  .  . 
He's  very  good  about  materials  for  us,  that  we  have 'our  share  of 
materials.    If  we  want  something  and  he  thinks  it's  worthwhile, 
he'll  buy  it,    I  think  he  sees  it  as  a  good  school,  and  I  think 
that's  important  to  him.  ...    I  think  any  recognition  that  this 
school  can  have^or  anybody  in  this  school^  pleases  him  and  is 
important  to  him.    (April  2,  pp.  18-19) 

Another  staff  member  volunteered  that  "/Llot  of  people  think  he  is  very 
wishy-washy  and  he's  not  very  pushy.    To  me  he's  not  a  bad  administrator. 
I  have  worked  for  a  lot  worse."    (March  31,  p.  12) 

When  asked  specifically  what  Jerry's  role  was  in  implementing  the  main- 
streaming  program  at  Crestview,  several  teachers  repl ied^  "Nonexistent."  Others 
made  the  following  comments: 

I  would  say  he  goes  along  with  it,  but  he  hasn't  been  terribly 
:      involved  in  the  placement  process.    He's  supportive  to  the  idea^ 
Z     and  he  helps  solve  problems  if  they  come  up.    (March  12,  p.  15) 

He  hasn't  done  enough.    It's  kind  of  like  it  was  set  up  a^  then 
left.    There  hasn't  been  any  kind  of  evaluation  of  the  proaram. 
(March  7,  p*.  9) 
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Well,  he  really  hasn't  done  much.    (Pause)    I  sure  hope  you  don't 
(  quote  me  on  this!    I've  never  seen  him  do  anything.  .  .  .  When 

he  hired  me  I  think  he  did  mention  that  there  v;as  a  speciaj  ed 
class  in  the  building.    (Karch  12,  p.  8)  } 

I.,  Although  the  special  education  teacher  feels  Jerry  could  h^ve  been  more 

ajtive  in  promoting  the  special  education  program,  she  acknowledges  that 

Jerry  is  supportive  of  v;hat  is  being  done. 

He  was  supportive  last  year,  and  the  faculty  knew  that  this  was 
something  he  wanted  to  do  also.    So,  I  think  that  really  helps. 
He  didn't  go  to  any  of  them  saying  "You  have  to  do  this."  But 
they  all  knew  it  was  something  he  wanted  to  try.  .  .  .    They  knew 
that  I  had  gotten  the  okay  from  him.    I  couldn't  have  approached 
them  without  him  saying  okay  and  having  his  support  for  me.  I 
had  the  support,  but  I  don't  think  I  had  his  leadership.    (April  16, 
pp.  23«24) 

Hearing  such  comments  about  himself  probably  would  not  be  surprising  to 

Jerry.    When  asked  what  he  thought  tho  facjlty's  greatest  criticism  of  him 

would  be,  he  promptly  replied: 

{  Most  of  them  would  probably  feel  that  I  am  not  directive  enough 

when  it  comes  to  types  of  activities  and  things  like  that.  Tm 
pretty  much  low  key  in  the  way  that  I  deal  with  people  and  I  do 
do  a  lot  of,  I  hope,  processing  kinds  of  things.    And  probably  a 
criticism  they  would  have  would  be  tending  to  be  not  as  directive 
in  terms  of  the  types  of  things  that  they  feel  that  they  need  for 
me  to  be  directive  in.    I  think  I'm  aware  of  that,  and  I  am  making 
an  obvious  choice  in  terms  of  not  being  directive  at  that  point. 
I  am  trying  to  get  them  more  involved  and  to  help  them  make  a 
decision.    (April  2,  p.  32) 

The  Special  Education  Program 

"There's  a  big  difference  this  year.    Before  this  year 
we  were  mainstreaming  in  name  only.  .  .  .    Last  year 
these  students  were  totally  isolated,  and  there  were 
negative  feelings  and  comments  by  the  staff.  Things 
are  a  lot  better  this  year,  but  we  still  aren't  where 
7^  we  could  be."    (Classroom  Teacher,  March  7,  p.  10) 

^    Five  schools  in  the  school  district  have  been  selected  to  tpuse  programs 

for  students  who  are  labelled  "educable  mentally  retarded"  (EMR^.  Whereas 

most  elementary  school-aged  children  attend  the  elementary  school  in  their 

neighborhood,  students  labelled  EMR  are  bussed  from  their  homes  to  the  school 
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which  has  been  designated  to  serve  tlieir  ooe  group.    Crestview  serves  those 
who  are  10  to  12  or  13  years  old. 

Although  the  program  at  Crestview  has  ah;ays  been  designa'ted  a  self- 

tontj^ined  special  education  class,  attenpts  have  been  made  to  place  students 

in  regular  classrooms  for  part  of  the  school  day. 

There  has  been  an  EMR  class  here  for  a  long  time--about  four  to 
six  years,  I  guess--and  we've  been  mainstreaming  ever  since  it 
started.    But  not  like  we  are  now.    Before  the  students  were  in 
the  EMR  class  for  homeroom,  recess,  and  most  everything  else.  .  .  . 
When  we  felt  like  a  student  could  make  it  in  a  regular  class,  we 
put  him  in  whatever  group  he  was  functioning  in.  .  .  .    But  the 
group  would  get  further  and  further  ahead  of  them.    The  child 
would  get  more  and  more  frustrated.    The  teacher  would  get  more 
and  more  frustrated.    Finally  the  teacher  would  say,  *'I  can't 
work  with  them  anymore.    You've  qot  to  take  them  back."  (Principal, 
February  6,  p.  5;  April  2,  p.  35) 

The  principal  explained  that  this  year  the  approach  is  almost  the  exact  opposite 

of  what  had  been  done  in  the  past. 

We  finally  realized  we  should  be  leaving  them  in  the  special  class 
for  reading  and  math  and  sending  them  out  for  the  other  things  they 
can  do  with  the  other  students..  So,  we  reversed  it.    We  have  them 
in  homeroom,  social  studies,  science,  and  resource  areas  with  regular 
classes.    By  "resource  areas"  we  mean  art,  music,  library,  and 
physical  education.    And  we  have  them  with  {the  special  education 
teacher]  for  reading  and  math.    We're  not  banging  our  heads  against 
the  wall  anymore.    (February  6,  p.  7) 

This  transition  in  the  special  education  program  came  about  as  a  result 
of  at  least  two  forces.    One  was  the  special  education  teacher's  suggestion 
that  they  think  about  putting  the  special  education  students  in  regular  homeroons 
and  "start  getting  into  some  mainstreaming."    The  other  impetus  came  from  a 
discipline  committee  in  the  school  visiting  neighboring  pre  rams  in  an  attempt 
to^iscover  alternative  ways  to  handle  problematic  students.    One  of  the  programs 
visiited  was  designed  to  mainstream  children  labelled  trainable  nfentally  retarded. 
"When  I  saw  what  they  were  doing  it  really  was  like  a  1  ightning 'bol t  hitting  me. 
You  say,  'My  god,  I've  been  doing  this  all  wrong  all  these  years.    This  is  the 
way  to  go.'"    (Principal,  April  2,  p.  38) 
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T'.c  |')inci;3l  dcscriLud  hcnv  a  decisiori  v;as  riade  to  try  a  similar  program 

v.Ul)  ilie  children  labelled  educable  mentally  retarded  at  Crestview. 

After  the  visitations  the  discipline  committee  got  together  and 
at  the  sare  time  Ann  and  I  were  getting  together  trying  ta -formulate 
t  "    something.    The  plan  really  came  from  Ann  and  me.    Then  wa  tried 
:  "    to  generate  enough  enthusiasm  to  say  "Okay,  yea.  Til  do  it"  or 
:^     at  least  not  reject  it.    I  guess  that  was  maybe  our  ultimate  goal-- 
to  have  nobody  reject  it.    1  don't  know  if  they  lovingly  accepted 
it  or  not.    And  that's  pretty  much  what  happened.    We  then  met 
with  the  discipline  committee  to  aftve  them  our  ideas^and  then  we 
net  as  a  faculty.    I  pretty  much  left  it  up  to  Ann  to  present  it, 
feeling  administratively  that  it  might  be  better  coming  from 

a  teacher  with  the  suggestion  than  from  the  principal.    (April  2, 
pn.  38-40) 

Ann  explained  what  took  place  at  the  faculty  meeting. 

I  stood  up  and  said  I  was  looking  for  homerooms  for  the  kids, 
that  it  would  be  for  morning  activities  and  one  or  two  resources, 
and  that  I'd  like  them  to  be  mainstreamed  for  social  studies.  I 
explained  to  them  that  they  {special  education  students)  weren' t 
expected  to  do  the  work,  tha^  I  would  be  glad  to  modify  the  lessons 
in  any  way,  that  basically  I  wanted  them  to  be  there'for  socialization 
and  to  try  to  pick  up  some  information,  but  certainly  they  did  not 
have  to  feel  as  though  they  have  to  teach  them  everything  or  be 
bothered  if  they  didn't  get  it.    And  I  asked  them  to  come  to  me 
and  either  ask  for  a  specific  child  or  just  say  they'd  be  glad  to 
take  one  of  the  kids.    And  I  told  them  there  would  be  absolutely 
no  hard  feelings  if  they  didn't  want  one,  that  I  understood  there 
v.'ere  some  people  who  felt  they  really  couldn't  work  with  them  and 
that  was  fine.    (April  2,  pp.  21-22) 

During  the  next  several  weeks  teachers  came  to  Ann  to  express  their 
interest  in  having  a  special  education  student  during  the  coming  school  year. 
Although  most  seemed  willing  to  give  the  idea  a  try,  some  had  concerns  about 
the  new  venture. 

Basically  their  concern  was  "Are  we  going  to  be  responsible  for  this 
student  learning  something?"  and  "What  if  they  don't  learn  what  we're 
I     teaching?"    I  think  they  just  needed  some  reassurance  that  it  was  just 
•1     for  5;ncial ization  and  v/hatever  the  kids  could  get  out  of  it.  (Special 
3^     Education  Teacher,  April  2,  p.  22)  > 

In  describing  the  changes  in  the  special  education  progran^many  people 
c'phasize  a  shift  in  the  goals  of  the  program.  A  classroom  teacher  talking 
cLrut  r.ainstreaming  explained  as  follows: 
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four  years  ago  a  teacher  started  it  here.    It  was  strictly  a  social 
thing— parties,  recess,  things  like  that--no  academics  at  all.  Then 
she  left  and  another  teacher  came  in  who  was  almost  the  exact  opposite. 
The  total  emphasis  was  on  academics.    Then  Ann  came  in,  and  I  would 
say  that  she  is  a  compromise  of  the  two.    Basically  it*s  a:  social 
thing.    If  they  fit  in  for  academics,  that's  fine.    If  not^. that's 
t  '   okay  too.    (March  7,  p.  1) 

♦     There  is  widespread  agreement  that  socialization  is  one  of  the  primary 

goals  of  the  program.    The  principal  explained  that  regular  classroom  teachers 

are  encouraged  to  focus  in  on  "some  of  the  socialization  areas^-social  studies, 

lunch,  resom  ce,  homeroom,  those  kinds  of  things--the  types  of  activities  where 

the  kids  are  kids  and  it  doesn't  make  that  big  a  difference  whether  you're  the 

brightest  kid  in  the  room  or  the  slowest."    (April  2.  p.  35) 

The  special  education  teacher,  who  concurs  with  this  emphasis,  said  this 

about  the  role  of  regular  classroom  teachers: 

What  Tve  been  trying  to  get  them  to  realize  Is  that  -J  don't 
expect  them  to  teach  my  kids  academics.    I  don't  expect  them  to 
lose  sleep  over  the  fact  that  they  taught  a  social  studies  lesson 
on  the  movement  of  the  earth  and  my  kids  have  no  idea  what  they're 
talking  about.    I  don't  care  about  that.    A  lot  of  the  teachers 
feel  that  because  the  kids  are  in  there,  they  feel  obligated  to 
teach  them  something.    They're  teaching  them  the  skills  they  have 
to  sit  and  be  quiet  and  listen  during  that  time.    Whatever  else 
they  pick  up  is  terrific.  .  .  .    Some  of  the  teachers  are  so 
academically  oriented^^I  hope  they  see  that  our  kids  need  more 
than  the  academics.    (April  16,  p.  15) 

Although  some  teachers  continue  to  worry  about  academic  achievement,  most 

seem  willing  to  accept  socialization  as  a  legitimate  goal  for  the  program.  One 

teacher  told  me,  "If  you're  talking  about  academics,  it's  not  happening.  But 

that's  okay  as  long  as  I  know  what  we're  after."    (March  7,  p.  4)  Another 

teacher  said,  "The  way  I  understand  it  from  Ann,  the  main  purpose  is  socializa- 
*^ 

tiwi,  and  I  think  they're  getting  that.  .  .  .    It's  hard  if  you're  trying  to 
get  across  academics.''    (March  12,  pp.  5  &  8)    And  a  fourth  grade"  teacher  had 
this  to  say: 
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I  v.ould  say  the  thing  I  feel  best  about  is  that  Toui  is  a  better 
person  v/hen  he's  with  these  kids,  I  ii.ean  compared  to  when  he's 
in  the  special  class.    There  is  a  definite  improvement  in  his 
behavior.  ...    The  bad  thing  about  it  is  that  academically 
most  of  it  is  over  his  head.    If  he  v;ere  in  a  first  or  second  grade 
grade  he  would  be  able  to  deal  with  it  academically.    But  -it 

I     wouldn't  make  the  other  kids  comfortable  for  him  to  be  there. 

-  *  He's  so  big.    I  mean  his  size  alone  would  make  him  stand  out. 
*   I  don't  think  that's  the  place  for  him.    (March  12,  p,  11) 

This  same  teacher  pointed  out  that,  although  academic  achievement  is  not  a 

primary  goal,  there  might  be  benefits  in  that  area  also. 

But  he's  not  totally  out  of  it.    He's  not  totally  ignoring  what 
goes  on.    He's  trying  to  contribute.  ...    I'm  sure  there  are 
times  when  he  must  feel  as  frustrated  as  I  do  because  a  lot  of 
it  is  over  his  head.  •  •  •    At  times,  though,  I've  been  amazed. 
We  were  studying  planets  a  while  back  and  before  it  was  over 
Tom  had  learned  the  names  of  all  the  planets,    I  don't  know  if 
maybe  that  was  just  something  he  was  especially  interested  in 
or  what.    He  has  moments  of  sharpness,  but  it's  hard  for  him  to 
retain  it.    (March  12,  pp.  11-12) 

Most  people  agree  that  there  are  advantages  to  the  current  special  education 

program.    The  principal  feels  the  teachers  are  not  as  frustrated  as  before  because 

the  emphasis  is  not  on  academic  achievement. 

That  frustration  is  not  there  because  they  just  see  them  pretty 
much  as  an  average  kid,  another  kid  in  my  homeroom,and  he  goes 
to  lunch  and  he  goes  to  resource  and         I  might  have  him  for 
social  studies  or  science  or  I  might  have  him  in  some  of  the  other 
skills  areas  if  he's  capable  of  that  particular  level,  but  generally 
it's  when  he's  capable  enough  to  be  in  there  at  that  point.    So,  in 
terms  of  my  feelings  and  from  v;hat  I'm  hearing  from  the  classroom 
teachers,  there's  a  much  more  positive  feeling  than  before.  Also, 
this  way  we're  able  to  do  it  with  everybody.    Before  it  was  only 
the  kid  who  really  worked  hard  in  reading  and  we  could  finally  find 
a  group  that  was  appropriate  for  him  and  we  put  that  child  in  .  .  . 
as  kind  of  a  trial  balloon.    And  in  most  cases  they  ultimately 
failed.  ...    So,  from  our  ey^s,  this  has  really  been  very  successful. 
We  haven't  had  anywhere  near  the  amount  of  problems  we've  had  in  the 
teachers  and  their  frustration  and  the  kids'  frustration  and  things 
^     like  that.    Plus,  as  I  say,  it's  an  everyday  common  kind  of  thing. 
(April  2,  p.  35) 

The  principal  also  cites  advantages  for  the  non-handicapped  stir^ents  in  the 
school. 

I  see  socialization  in  both  parts.  I  see  it  on  the  part/  of  the 
kids  coming  into  the  classroom,  but  I  also  see  it  on  the  part  of 
the  kids  in  the  regular  classroom  accepting  these  kids  and  being 
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able  to  work  with  thG:n.    So  to  me  it's  a  double- edged  sword 
in  that  it  works  in  both  ways.    The  Ef'.R  kid,  I  think,  really  gains, 
but,  done  well  and  done  properly,  I  really  think  the  kid  in  the 
average  classroom  gains  as  much  if  not  more  in  terms  of  understand- 
ing, willingness  to  help,  support,  and  that  kind  of  thing.-  As  well 
as  just  an  acceptance  that  "Hey,  I  can  work  with  someone  who's 
f-  different^ even      he  looks  different  from  me."    (April  2,  pp.  35-36) 

':     Teachers,  also,  note  certain  advantages.    A  third  grade  teacher  commented, 

"They're  not  a  marked  group  now.    They're  not  all  coming  from  one  class.  .  .  . 

Last  year  you'd  see  them  lined  up  in  the  hall.    They[other  children]  didn' t 

have  much  to  do  with  them."    (March  28,  pp.  9-10)    Another  teacher  pointed 

out  this: 

I  think  the  main  thing  is  that  they  really  do  have  friends  now 
because  they're  mainstreamed  all  day.    They're  not  just  dropping 
in  like  they  used  to.    Like  Terry--two  boys  in  the  class  are  her 
best  friends.    The  children  really  like  them.    (March  12,  p.  7) 

This  idea  was  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  the  special  education  teacher^  who 

told  me  about  the  students'  reactions  on  Valentine's  Day. 

You  should  have  seen  them  yesterday.    It  was  great!    All  the 
homerooms  had  their  Valentine's  Day  parties  yesterday.    I  just 
wandered  around  to  see  what  was  happening.    I  walked  into  one 
room  and  Lawrence  was  standing  in  front  of  his  desk  looking 
down  at  this  pile  of  valentines.    I  said,  "What's  the  matter, 
Lawrence?"    And  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  "Mrs.  Cobbs,  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.    I've  never  had  this  many  valentines 
before."   My  eyes  started  to  fill  up.    It  was  so  great.  And 
I  realized  that  he  was  right.    They  have  always  gotten  about 
seven  valentines  from  their  special  ed  friends  and  that's  all. 
I  went  around  to  all  the  rooms.    They  were  all  the  same.  They 
all  had  about  30  valentines  apiece^and  they  were  so  excited. 
It  was  really  great.    (February  15,  p.  10) 

Last  year  the  special  education  class  was  in  a  cluster  with  first  and 

second  graders,  and  staff  members  freely  admit  there  were  problems  with  that 

location.    A  second  grade  teacher  in  the  cluster  shared  her  perspective: 

^-     We  had  some  problems.    There  were  a  couple  of  large  boys,? and 
they  kept  coming  over,  teasing  the  younger  kids.    Finally- some 
of  them  started  teasing  back.    I  was  afraid  it  would  lead;  to  a 
fioht.    The  children  got  scared.    They  didn't  know  how  to'react.  .  .  . 
I  decided  the  best  thing  was  to  not  let  them  in  the  room.  Actually, 
I  was  frightened  too.    I  knew  if  they  got  obstinate  that  would  be 
it.    You're  not  going  to  move  them.    (April  2,  p.  5) 
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/h.ther  le  cher  =  J  c  .Mi.Iitly  diff. 1  lerspective.    She  said.  "I  tfnnk 
lUre  were  some      :  ^    ^  just  because  ti.-y  were  bigger  than  the  primary  ones. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  v.ith  being  handicapped,  just  that  they  we^e  bigger," 
^ilirch  28,  p.  10)    The  special  education  teacher  had  yet  another  view  of 
rht&  problems: 

Our  kids  were  so  out  of  place,  tov/erino  over  these  other  kids. 
Mentally  they  were  ddng  some  of  the  same  things  these  other 
kids  were,  but  I  was  trying  to  teach  self-help  skills  and  social 
skills  and  it  was  just  so  out  of  w^3ck,  trying  to  te^ch  the  kids 
proper  behavior  and  them  seeing  all  these  little  ones  doing  just 
the  opposite.  .  .  .    First  graders  ere  still  learning  the  rules 
of  the  school,  and  our  kids  have  been  in  school  for  at  least  six 
years,  maybe  more.    (April  2,  p.  12) 

This  year  the  special  education  classroom  is  located  in  a  cluster  with 
l„o  fTfth  grades,  tv.o  fourth  grades  and  the  learninc:  disabilities  resource 
room.    According  to  the  special  education  teacher,  parents  of  the  special 
education  students  influenced  the  move  to  a  more  age-appropriate  location. 
"Parents  were  really  upset.    They  didn't  want  to  come  in  for  parties  and  see 
their  kids  with  little  ones.    They  really  played  a  major  role  in  getting  our 
class  changed  to  enothur  cluster  with  older  children."    (April  2,  p.  13) 

Though  ider.l'icil  in  design  to  th3  other  classrooms  in  the  school,  the 
special  education  classroom  is  arranged  quite  differently.    Unlike  other  rooms, 
t''.is  one  contains  no  nore  than  two  or  three  student  desks.    Instead,  tables, 
chairs,  arid  pilk'.s  are  arrarjed  for  individual  and  small  group  wo^k  stations. 
There  are  several  ccr.iers  for  specific  activities  such  as  cooking,  listening 
to  audio  equipment,  playing  games,  working  puzzles,  reading,  and  having 
discussions.    Also,  there  are  movable  cabinets,  screens,  and  partitions  to 
^hsure  privacy  vJ.en  r.ecdtd.  J- 

The  special  c.-^jcation  program  is  staffed  b>  the  certif iecf  special  education 
t:;:her  and  a  fun-ti-^  s  teaching  assistant.    The  assistant  is  in  her  mid- thirties , 
has  a  degree  in  E-rly  Childfiicd  Education,  and  has  been  at  Crestview  for  three 
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ycars-'One  year  as  a  substitute  teacher  and  t\;o  years  in  her  present  position, 

Prior  to  Crestview,  she  taught  pre-school  children  in  another  state.    When  | 

asked  how  she  felt  about  working  with  special  education  students , /she  said: 

! 

\  I  was  reluctant  to  do  it.  ...    I  d-^'dn't  have  any  special  training 

^  -in  this,  and,  honestly,  I  was  scared  of  the  children.    I  had'never  , 

•  b^en  around  kids  like  this.    When  I  came  along  people  didn't  have  ' 

anything  to  do  with  them.    They  didn't  ridicule  them;  they  just  ' 

iynured  them.    So,  I  had  never  been  around  them.  .  .  .    The  thing  , 

that  really  made  the  difference  was  Ann  and  her  ability  to  explain  I 

thinqs  to  me-- to  explain  why  they  do  the  things  they  do.    (March  28,  i 

p.  3)  . 

The  assistant  does  not  seem  to  be  uncomfortable  now  with  her  role. 

I 

The  main  thing  is  to  treat  them  as  you  would  a  normal  child,  to 

have  the  same  goals  and  objectives  and  expectations  of  them  as  you 

do  the  others.    But  that's  hard  for  people  to  do.    You  tend  to  feel  i 

sorry  for  them.    I  know  I  did  at  first.  .  .  .    Now  I  say  it's  easy  i 

to  yell  at  them  when  you're  with  them  six  and  a  half  hours  a  day.  ! 

It's  just  like  any  other  kid.    (March  28,  p.  4) 

The  special  education  teacher  and  the  teaching  assistarrt  share  classroom  | 
responsibilities  and  decisions  to  a  large  extent,  although  the  teacher  is 
considered  by  both  to  be  '*in  charge."    Usually  the  teacher  Iiandles  reading  and 
mathematics  instruction;    the  teaching  assistant  is  responsibile  for  current 
events  and  handwriting  folders. 

Both  are  involved  ir  helping  their  students  prepare  homework  asssignments 
and  complete  lessons  given  In  the  regular  classrooms.   Also,  the  special 
education  teacher  explained  to  me  that  if  they  know  i£=±ir£Fft«^ wha t  topic  will 
be  covered  in  a  regular  class,  they  talk  about  it  in  advance  with  their 
students.    Sometimes,  if  a  written  assignment  is  part  of  the  lesson,  the 
stuctent  will  come  back  to  the  special  education  class  while  the  other  students 
do  tfie  written  work.    Other  times  the  student  is  sent  to  the  regular  class 
with  an  alternate  written  assignment.    "For  example,  if  they  are  writing  about 
something,  we  might  tell  our  student  to  draw  pictures  about  it."  '{Special 
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Education  Teacher,  February  6,  p.  24)    Occasionally  the  teaching  assistant 

win  go  into  the  regular  class  to  help  a  special  education  student  there. 

Some  activities  must  be  modified  so  greatly  that  they  are-completely 

larried  out  in  the  special  education  class  instead  of  in  the  regular  clas^. 

When  it  comes  to  tests,  the  kids  bring  the  test  down  and  I  read 
it  to  them.    Many  times  I  do  the  handwriting  for  them  because 
they  get  so  flustered  doing  that.   And  1*11  always  put  "dictated" 
at  the  top.    (Special  Education  Teacher,  April  16,  p.  17) 

Other  times  it  is  just  a  matter  of  the  regular  class  teacher  being 

sensitized  to  a  student's  needs.    Tor  example,  when  Ann  discovered  one  of  her 

students  was  never  called  upon  by  a  fifth  grade  teacher  to  read  in  class,  she 

casually  intervened  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

I  asked  her,  "What  do  you  do  with  the  kids  who  are  poor  readers?" 
The  teacher  said,  "I  only  have  them  read  a  few  lines  or  I  have 
them  read  the  captions  under  the  pictures."    So  I  asked  her  v/hy 
didn't  she  try  that  with  Dorothy.    Several  days  later  she  came  up 
to  nie  and  said,  "I  asked  Dorothy  to  read  and  she  did  it,  and  she 
even  volunteered  for  some  answers.    I  should  have  done  that  a 
long  time  ago!"    (April  16,  p.  16) 

The  Special  Education  Teacher 

"I  was  never  given  the  opportunity  as  a  child  to 
be  with  special  education  students.    They  were 
always  the  class  down  In  the  basement  that  you 
didn't  dare  walk  by  because  they  might  snatch  you 
up  and  do  something  awful  to  you.    I  guess  I  didn't 
want  kids  growing  up  the  same  way  I  did,  wondering 
what  was  wrong  with  them,  wondering  why  that  class 
was  over  in  a  corner.    Our  kids  have  a  lot  to  offer." 
(Special  Education  Teacher,  April  16,  p.  21) 

Ann  Cobbs  is  a  rather  small,  very  attractive  woman  in  her  late  bwenties. 
She  has  short  brunette  hair,  dark  brown  eyes,  and  a  lovely  smooth  complexion. 
She  dresses  very  neatly  in  casual  styles  that  complement  her  calm,  pleasant, 
eesy-going  nature.    She  is  soft  spoken  and  pleasingly  self-confident. 

This  is  Ann*s  fifth  year  of  teaching.    For  one  year  she  taught  students 
labelled  trainable  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  distrubed  In  a  junior 
high  school  In  another  state.    For  two  years  she  taught  primary-aged  students 
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labelled  trainable  mentally  rotarded.  This  is  Ann's  second  year  as  a  special 
education  teacher  at  Crestview. 

When  asked  to  describe  her  own  teaching  style,  Ann  had  the  following  to 
iSj  ctcut  herself: 

I  use  a  very  quiet,  I  think  calm,  manner.    I  try  to  show  the  kids 
that  I  can  be  patient  with  them.    I  use  a  lot  of  joking  and  teasing 
with  thern.    I  try  to  bring  them  into  the  discussion  and  make  them 
part  of  the  lesson.    I  give  them  almost  as  much  time  to  speak  as 
I  give  myself.    I  try  to  start  every  lesson  with  something  about 
the  kids  to  draw  them  into  it.    I  let  them  share  with' me  before  I 
share  with  them.    I  don't  like  to  be  the  type  of  teacher  that  says, 
"This  is  what  we're  going  to  do  and  we're  going  to  do  it  right  now." 
I've  found  that  tends  to  turn  them  off,  and  I  feel  it's  important 
to  make  them  part  of  what  I'm  trying  to  do  with  them. 

Also,  I've  found  that  I  have  teen  criticized  at  times  for  not  getting 
down  on  the  kids  too  much.    I  guess  my  answer  to  that  always  is  that 
the  kids  get  put  down  so  much  that  they  need  at  least  one  person  that 
they  know  they  can  trust  and  that  isn't  going  to  laugh  at  them  for 
some  of  the  things  that  they  do,  isn't  going  to  get  really  angry, 
but  is  going  to  try  to  understand  more  than  get  angry.    And  that's 
helped  because  when  I  do  have  to  get  angry,  when  I  do  have  to  raise 
my  voice,  it's  like  they  know  something  must  really  be  wrong  if  I'm 
about  to  do  that.    And  that  works.    (April  16,  pp.  17-18) 

Ann's  general  perception  of  the  program  and  its  purpose  seems  to  center 
on  making  the  situation  and  her  stuHents  as  "normal"  as  possible.  "Nobody's 
going  to  stop  them  on  the  street  in  ten  years  and  ask,  'How  much  is  2  X  3?' 
They  are  going  to  see  if  they  are  walking  down  the  street  and  not  sticking 
out."    (Special  Education  Teacher,  April  16,  p.  15)    Consequently,  Ann  insists 
that  the  students  take  responsibility  for  themselves  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

They  come  to  us  from  a  primary  class  and  are  used  to  having  a 

-  lot  of  things  done  for  them,  like  buttoning  up  coats  and  buckling 
boots.    It's  quite  a  surprise  for  them  to  learn--and  they  learn 

-  it  quickly— that  ^'m  not  going  to  do  things  like  that  for  them.  .  .  . 
4   We  tell  them  they  have  to  prove  to  us  that  they  can't  do  if-  before 

we'll  belp  them  with  it.    (February  6,  p.  22)  T 

• 

On  another  occasion  Ann  reiterated  the  same  idea.  "There  was  a  'big  jump  from 
the  Primary  II  class  to  my  class,  which  is  the  Intermediate.  Th^  Primary  II 
classes  still  have  a  lot  of  toys  around,  and  they  are  still  doing  a  lot  of 
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primary  things.    Then  they  come  to  me  where  I  expect  a  lot  of  independence 


and  really  growing      "    (April  2,  pp.  12-13) 

Also,  Ann  emphasizes  to  others  in  the  school  that  the  special  education 

Students  should  be  treated  just  like  everyone  else.    "If  they  <eU  the  others 

\o  get  out  their  books,  ours  should  be  expected  to  do  the  same.    They  should 

also  be  punished  for  the  same  things."    (February  6,  p.  24)    Similar  advice 

is  given  to  students  in  the  school: 

Anytime  I  do  an  orientation  with  the  students,  I  try  to  show  them 
that  they  should  treat  these  students  just  like  they  do  their  other 
friends.    I  tell  them  they  don't  even  have  to  be  their  friends. 
There  are  some  children  they  just  don't  want  for  their  friends. 
I  understand  that,  and  I  tell  them  that  might  be  the  case  with  the 
ones  in  the  class.    "Just  tell  them,  'I  don't  want  to  be  your  friend.' 
It's  okay."    (February  27,  p.  12) 

Another  part  of  making  things  as  "normal"  as  possible,  in  Ann's  view,  is  to 

place  the  students  in  regular  classrooms  so  that  they  haVe  appropriate  role 

models.    Her  feeling  is  that  many  of  the  behavior  problems  her  students  have 


I  found  from  looking  at  their  records  that  some  of  the  kids  didn't 
have  that  many  behavior  problems.  It  was  more  from  spending  so 
much  time  with  each  other  that  they  were  picking  up  each  other's 
bad  habits.  They  knew  what  they  were  going  to  do  from  day  to  day. 
They  had  basically  lived  with  each  other  for  almost  six  years,  and 
it  was  just  time  to  separate  them  and  let  them  meet  new  people  and 
make  new  friends.    (April  16,  p.  21) 

Ann  freely  admits  that  her  students  behave  differently  in  the  special 
education  classroom  than  they  do  in  the  regular  classrooms. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  they  have  on  masks  and  when  they  come  back 

in  here  they  take  them  off  and  say,  "Whew,  I  can  be  myself  now." 
i-      They  know  they  ha^'e  to  behave  when  they're  there.    They  don't  do 
^      all  their  weird  things.    Then  when  they  come  back  here  it's  like, 
:l      "Well,  if  I  do  weird  things,  Mrs.  Cobbs  is  going  to  thinkfl'm  a 

little  strange  sometimes,  but  she  knows  I'm  not  really  weird." 

(Special  Education  Teacher,  February  6,  p.  25)  j- 

Ann  feels  that  within  certain  limits  the  differences  in  behavior  are  not  only 
acceptable,  but  also  "normal"  under  the  circumstances. 


are 


the  result  of  being  exposedT;o  each  other 
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1  think  our  kids  need  a  place  where  they  can  get  up  and  roam  when 
they  have  to,  that  they  can  be  themselves  within  limits  which  are 
poid  in  the  room.-.feid  ncnc  uf-tlio  rulofi  ccy  you  mot  oit  in-yt^tfr 
cc:t  3t  pn  til. .13  Lif.-  I  "T  j"'  "•■•"t^  '^"^ — 4^iat  v^ouli.1  l.m  j  mI  n  u  iniiv, 
Tthink  they  are  smart  enough  to  know  that  their  behavior:has  to 
be  one  way  in  one  place  and  another  way  in  my  room.    (Aprfl  16,  p.  20} 

fr,€  principal  concurs  that  these  behavioral  differences  are  oka'y. 

I  guess  there's  room  for  that.    I  think  we  all  do  it.    If  I'm 
seated  with  a  bunch  of  school  board  members  I'm  gonna  act  differently 
than  I  am  if  I'm  seated  with  my  buddies  who  are  playing  basketball. 
I  just  think  that  w"  all  have  different  roles,  and  I  .think  the  kids 
do  that.    (April  2,  p.  36) 

Ann  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  implemantation  of  the  special 
education  program  as  it  presently  exists  and  is  given  credit  for  its  success 
by  others  in  the  school.    On  several  occasions  the  principal  cited  Ann's 
influence  on  the  program. 

She  really  did  nost  of  the  planning  and  talked  with  the  teachers 
and  all  of  that.  ...    She  tries  to  get  in  the  grod-  graces  of  the 
teachers.    She  makes  it  clear  that  she  will  take  the  students  back 
if  there  are  problems.    (February  6,  pp.  5  &  7) 

Pretty  much  what  we've  done  when  we've  gotten  a  new  student  or 
when  there's  been  a  problem,  Ann,  and  it  has  been  primarily  Ann, 
has  talked  with  the  teacher— that  this  is  the  child,  this  is  what 
I  have  done,  this  is  the  service  that  we  provide,and  if  you  need 
help  we'll  give  it  to  you  and  that  type  of  thing.    She  has  really 
gotten  in  with  the  classroom  teacher  and  has  gone  in  and  substituted 
if  they've  needed  extra  time  or  to  help  them  in  something.  She's 
really  been  tremendous  in  terms  of  providing  a  service  to  the 
classroom  tea cher.iSa  willing  to  sit  down  with  them  and  write  the 
lEP's  and  to  have  them  involved  and  to  meet  with  the  parents  and 
things  like  that.    So,  she's  really  done  a  tremendous  inservice 
with  the  staff  on  this  kind  of  thing.    And  it  has  really  done  a 
great  deal  to  make  it  work.    (April  2,  p.  39) 

The  principal  summarized  his  feelings  about  Ann's  contributions  by  saying, 

'FI'm  very  pleased  with  what  I  see  happening.    I  lay  an  awful  lot  of  that  on 

« 

inn's  shoulders.'  She's  just  done  an  excellent  job  working  with  the  parents, 
working  with  the  kids,  and  working  with  the  staff."    (April  2^~p.  49) 

Teachers  share  the  perception  that  Ann  is  the  one  who  makes  the  progran 
work.   A  fourth  grade  teacher  commented,  "Ann  has  been  the  originator  of  most 
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of  it.    I  would  say  she's  Letn  tfie  main  cog  in  the  i:!'ee1 .  .  .  .    She  did 
most  of  the  selling."    (March  12,  p.  15)    When  asked  how  the  program  began, 
another  teacher  saidj,  "I  guess  it  was  Ann's  idea  mostly.    She^probably  knew 
^th6  kids  could  be  mainstreamed  more,  and  she  talked  to  us  about  doing  it." 
7j(j^arch  27,  p.  15)    Another  teacher  commented,  "Their  teacher  is  very  nice. 
She's  understanding  and  cooperative.    She  has  worked  hard  with  them." 
(Harch  4,  p.  8)   And  still  another  staff  member  had  this  to  say:    "I  had 
never  worked  with  anyone  that  was  as    knowledgeable  about  what  they  were 
doing  as  Ann.    And  I  don't  mean  just  giving  a  name  for  things,  but  really 
explaining  why."    (March  28,  pp.  3-4) 

Parents,  too,  sem  to  share  a  high  regard  for  Ann.    Although  no  parents 
were  interviewed,  a  review  of  student  records  revealed  notes  addressed  to  Ann 
from  some  of  the  parents.    Some  dealt  with  routine  matters;  others,  however, 
were  notes  specifically  thanking  Ann  for  things  she  had  done  with  the  students. 
For  example,  one  note  read:    "Dear  Mrs.  Cobbs,    Joe  did  read  to  me,  and  I'm 
so  happy.    I  could  haroly  believe  it.    You  are  a  miracle  worker!  Tha'-.K 


you!"    (April  1,  p.  11) 

Ann  voices  a  somewhat  different  perception  of  how  others  see  her.  For 

example,  she  is  frustrated  at  times  because  she  feels  she  does  not  get  positive 

feedback  from  the  principal. 

There  are  times  when  I  think  any  of  us  would  like  a  p?t  on  the 
back  and  have  him  say,  "That  was  a  really  nice  lesson"  or  "You're 
doing  a  good  job."    ...    I  guess  for  me  I  have  to  assume  that  I 
am  because  I  haven't  heard  otherwise,  but  there  are  times  when  I 

i      do  need  for  him  to  say  something.  ...    You  always  need  to  know 

v!      that  you're  okay.    (April  2,  pp.  17-18) 

^'hen  asked  how  she  thinks  other  teachers  see  her,  Ann  had  thi^-'to  say: 

I  think  they  see  ne  as  being  admirable  and  that  somebody-.^is  to 
do  it  and  we're  glad  that  you're  the  one.    I  don't  think 'a  lot 
of  them  realized  up  until  this  year  that  I  was  doing  a  lot  of  the 
same  things  they  were  doing  ...  but  that  I  was  just  introducing 
it  differently,  that  I  had  kids  that  I  had  to  do  individual  work 
with,  and  that  I  couldn't  group  anyone  together.  ...    I  had  a 
Q  teacher  last  year  who  thought  I  just  had  play  time.    (April  16, 
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Ann  also  voices  son,e  concern  because  "sometimes  I  feel  guilty  about  not 
doing  my  job.    They're  in  regular  classrooms  a  lot,  and  I  feel  like  sca-.etimes 
I  don't  do  enough."    (February  16,  p.  24)    This  concern  arisei'-'again  when  Ann 
^cilks  about  plans  for  next  year. 


I'm  a  bit  more  nervous  this  year  about  what's  going  to  happen 
next  year  than  I  ever  was  last  year.    Last  yea^  they  [classroom 
teachers]  really  didn't  know  what  to  expect.    I  feel  tRat  I  didn't 
know  what  to  expect  this  year  either,  and  I  think  part  of  me  was 
very  lax  in  what  I  could  have  done  this  year.    I'm  almost  afraid 
to  ask  if  they'll  take  them  back  next  year  because  I  feel  that 
they  know  I  didn't  do  enough  this  year.    (April  2,  p.  23) 

Ann  has  mixed  feelings  about  being  seen  as  the  main  instigator  of  the 

program  and,  at  times,  wishes  she  could  share  the  spotlight  with  others, 

especially  the  principal. 

I  guess  basically  I  want  to  save  my  own  backside.    If  it  didn't 
work  it  would  be  me  that  they  would  look  at.    I  wanted  someone— 
almost  like  a  partner  in  crime— I  wanted  an  accompl-ice— to  know 
that  if  I  had  problems,  I  could  go  to  them  too  and  that  everything 
wouldn  t  be      my  shoulders.    I  didn't  want  that  responsibility. 
1  wanted  him  the  principaj]  to  take  some  of  that  responsibility, 
that  If  It  didn  t  work  we  would  both  be  in  hot  water.    (April  16, 
p.  24)  V  r  . 

On  the  other  hand,  Ann  recognizes  that  she  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
program's  success. 

I  find  myself,  I  think  unlike  any  other  staff  member,  really  having 
to  watch  what  I  say  to  people  because  I  have  to  deal  with  a  lot  more 
faculty  people  than  others  are.    They  just  have  to  worry  about  their 
team  members  and  that's  it,  whereas  I  have  kids  scattered  among  several 
teams.    I  really  have  to  watch  my  step.    (April  2,  p.  16) 

In  talking  about  things  that  make  a  mainstreaming  program  more  likely  to 
succeed,  Ann  reveals  more  about  how  she  perceives  her  role  as  a  special  education 
t^her. 

--4 

Also,  I  think  it  would  depend  on  me,  not  just  for  the  kids",  but 
the  faculty  .would  depend  on  the  special  education  teachenrJ  It 
would  depend  on  how  she  felt  about  her  kids  and  probably  Sftat 
type  of  relationship  she  had  with  the  rest  of  the  faculty.  .  .  . 
I  guess  my  recommendation  to  anyone  that  wanted  to  try  it  would 
be  to  spend  a  good  solid  year  getting  to  know  your  faculty  and 
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really  making  an  effort  to  see  hew  you  can  help  them  for  a 
year-'-really  pleying  PR.    You  Know,  asking  if  you  can  come 
in  sometimes,  bringing  one  of  your  kids  with  you,  talking  to 
them,  sharing  the  funny  things  that  your  kids  are  doing  oc^ 
some  of  the  activities  that  you  have  planned  for  them  to  - ^ 
^1 .    prepare  them  that  "I  do  all  of  the  same  things  that  you  d6%" 
tJ-:    I  think  definitely  a  good  solid  year  of  something  like  that 
f,j    before  springing  it  on  them.    (April  16,  p.  23) 

Ann  seems  to  play  the  public  relations  role  well.    She  not  only  seems 

to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  classroom  teachers'  role  in  mainstreaming, 

but  looks  for  opportunities  to  tell  them  how  important  their  involvement  is 

to  the  success  of  the  program.    During  my  second  visit  to  the  school,  Ann 

told  me  that  she  had  talked  to  the  teachers  about  why  I  was  coming  to  the 


All  I  told  them  really  was  that  we  had  been  chosen  for  a  mainstreaming 
project.    I  used  a  little  PR.    I  told  them  it  was  because  they  had 
done  such  a  good  job  that  we  were  chosen  to  be  in  a  study.  ^  And^ 
it's  true.    I  told  them  if  they  weren't  doing  such  a-  good  job  with 
these  kids  we  wouldn't  have  such  a  good  program.    (February  13,  p.  16) 

The  Special  Education  Students 

There  are  twelve  students  in  Ann's  program,  seven  girls  and  five  boys. 
They  range  in  age  from  11  to  13.    Three  are  Black;  nine  are  White.'   Seven  of 
the  students  are  quite  normal  in  physical  appearance;  two  have  Down's  syndrome 
characteristics;  one  has  cerebral  palsy.    Two  others  have  physical  quirks  and 
features  that  would  set  them  apart  but  are  not  characteristic  of  any  particular 
syndrome  or  illness. 

:  These  children  are  thought  to  have  more  serious  disabilities  than  former 
sludents  who  were  at  Crestview.    Ann  explained  that  many  of  her  students  were 


It  was  quite  an  adjustment  for  the  people  here.    They  were'fused 
to  a  group  of  very  high  functioning  EMR's.    These  students  are 
labelled  EMR  by  the  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  .  .  .  because 
they  can  benefit  from  this  program,  but  if  you  look  at  their  IQ 
scores  you'll  see  they  are  probably  all  In  the  TMR  range.  (February 
6,  p.  23) 


school . 


rtew  to  the  school  last  year. 
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Ann's  rc,T.arks  are  supported  by  otfic-rs  in  V>l  sct  jcl .    One  tc-ocher,  ^;hen  asked 

about  differences  in  special  education  students  in  the  school  during  the  last 

several  years,  reported,  "I  think  these  children  now  are  much  l%er."  (March 

74  p.  6)    Another  explained  as  follows:  •I 

r-t  Two  years  ago  the  children  were  not  as  severe.    I  mean,  they  were 
r-;   slower  than  the  rest,  but  I  didn't  even  realize  they  were  being 
mainstreamed,  or  however  you  say  it.    Then  last  year  they  were-- 
I  don't  know  how  to  say  it--more  retarded,  I  guess  you'd  say. 
(Karch  12,  p.  6) 

The  students  are  assigned  to  eleven  different  homerooms  in  four  of  the 
six  clusters  in  the  school.    All  of  them  have  lunch,  art,  music,  physical 
education,  and  library  with  their  homeroom  groups;    some  have  social  studies. 
They  also  spend  30  to  45  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  day  in  homerooms.  Four 
of  the  students  receive  speech  therapy  three  to  five  times  a  week  for  half 
hour  sessions;  one  student  is  involved  in  physical  therapy  once  a  week  with 
a  therapist  from  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Center.    Most  of  the  12  students  come  to 
Ann  in  the  mornings  for  reading  instruction  and  in  the  afternoons  for  mathematics, 
language,  or  fun  activities.    However,  Ann  speaks  of  her  two  "exceptions." 
One  is  a  student  who,  according  to  Ann,  is  "99^  mainstreamed."    He  is  in  a 
regular  class  except  when  he  goes  swimming  with  Ann's  class  once  a  week  at 
the  high  school  pool.    "Of  course,  he's  in  the  third  grade,  and  he's  eleven 
years  old,  but  he's  there  full  time  and  is^oing  fine."    (Special  Education 
Teacher,  February  6,  p.  23)    The  other  exception  is  a  student  who,  though  in 
a  ^necial  education  class  full  time  last  year,  is  now  in  a  fourth  grade  class 
for^  everything  except  reading  and  some  fun  activities,  including  swimming. 

There  is  one  "exception"  that  Ann  did  not  speak  of  as  explicitly.  This 
is'-a  student  who  spends  a  minimal  amount  of  time  in  the  regular  Classroom 
even  though  he  is 'considered  quite  "normal"  in  many  ways.  v) 
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Creig  has  lots  of  fritnds.    He  can.e  in  nc^  this  year  and  was  put 
right  into  a  homeroom,  and  I  don't  tfiink  the  children  realize 
he's  any  different.    He  doesn't  look  that  different  fro:ii  the  other 
and  he  doesn't  act  any  different.    (Special  Education  Teacher. 
February  13,  p.  10) 


:  -I 


Li^er  I  learned  that  Craig  is  eleven  years  old,  is  in  a  second  ^radp  homeroom, 

aiTithas  enuresis.    For  reasons  that  were  not  altogether  clear,  it  also  became 

obvious  that  his  involvement  in  the  regular  classroom  was  almost  nonexistant. 

His  homeroom  teacher  describes  his  participation  in  her  classroom  as  follows:  i 

Craig  is  here,  but  he  doesn't  really  take  part.   He's  not  involved 
in  any  academics.    His  bus  is  usually  late.    It's  usually  about 
9:05  before  he  arrives.    We  usually  take  attendance  right  at  9:00. 
He  hangs  up  his  coat  and  goes  to  Ann.    He's  back  for  lunch  at  11-30 
until  about  12:00.    He  does  paperwork  that  Ann  sends  for  him  from 
1*1  nn  That's  a  silent  reading  period  for  the  class.  .  .  . 

At  1:00  he  goes  back  to  Ann  for  math.    He  stays  there  until  dismissal, 
which  IS  usually  about  3:15  or  3:20... 

He  loves  to  talk,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  day.    That's  his  time.  :/.:.'<"•"■'" 
He  loves  it.    He  spends  five  or  ten  minutes  just  talking  to  usi-^The        /  /'-^  j' 
others  have  usually  gone  and  it's  just  the  three  of  us  here.    I  feel     ^''t.\  r-'^ 
that  s  about  all  we  can  give  him- the  time,  the  contact.and  the  con-  ^ 
versation.    (April  2,  pp.  1-2)  ' 

When  asked  about  Craig's  limited  involvement  in  the  regular  classroom,  Ann 
explained: 

He  is  there  solely  for  socialization.    He  was  never  with  normal  I 

children  until  this  year.    He  was  in  the  Primary  11  class,  self-  ' 

contained,  for  the  entire  day.    So,  we  placed  him  there  so  he 

could  have  some  role  models,  and  he'd  be  able  to  learn  social 

language  skills,  learn  how  to  sit  within  a  large  group.  We 

didn't  expect  him  to  learn  any  of  the  concepts  and  skills  this 

year.    (April  16,  p.  6) 

The  special  education  students  seem  to  be  well  accepted  by  all  but  a 
very  few  adults  in  the  school.    H/aving  them  participate S"n  the  mainstream" 
fit^with  the  principal's  philosophy. 

^Because  I  believe  in  heterogeneous  grouping  and  that  kind  of? 

-^■hing,  I  think  of  it[mainstreami ngjas  the  kind  of  thing  we  h»ye 
been  doing  in  .this  building  for  a  "long  period  of  time.    I  jusj 
think  that  it's  good.    I  see  it  as  all  being  positive.    I  really 
don  t  see  a  )ot  of  negative  things  with  it.    (April  2,  p.  33) 
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A  tc-ct.cr  c-p)-LSsed  the  cc.  .ents  of  several  others  by  saying 

(  Really  they  do  fine.    I  just  shove  them  into  a  group  with  the 

others.    They'll  usually  help  them  if  they  need  it.    Or, -if 
they're  really  slow,  I'll  wait  until  the  others  are  working, 
then  I'll  help  them.    (March  4,  p.  10) 

rAhother  teacher  seems  to  have  little  difficulty  accomodating  the  special 

^education  students  in  her  classes. 

His  problem  is  that  he  has  a  short  attention  span.    You  may  have 
noticed.    But  I  can't  stop  the  whole  class  just  to  help  him. 
So,  I  give  the  directions  to  the  whole  class,  just  like  a  normal 
class.    Then  I  might  say,  "Tony,  you  go  sit  with  one  of  your 
friends"  or  "So  and  So,  why  don't  you  sit  with  Tony  today?" 
Then^if  he's  missed  certain  things,!  know  they'll  help  him. 
There  are  three  or  four  that  just  love  to  work  with  him. 
(February  29,  p.  10) 

Even  the  custodian,  who  knows  all  of  the  special  education  students  by  name, 

agrees,  "They  don't  cause  no  trouble.    Let's  see,  there's  a  teacher  and  a 

couple  of  aides,  I  think— a  little  more  staff.  .  .  .    They  do  fine.  They 

don't  cause  nobody  no  trouble."    (February  26,  pp.  10-11) 

However,  I  was  told,  "There  are  definitely  teachers  who  don't  want  them  in 
their  classes.    Some  are  really  uptight  about  it."    (Teacher,  March  12,  p.  8) 
The  special  education  teacher  simply  refuseS  to  place  a  student  with  such  a 
teacher.    "I  would  never  put  a  child  with  her.    She  doesn't  have  to  tell  the 
children  she  doesn't  like  them.    They  know  it."    (February  27,  p.  10) 

Even  some  of  the  teachers  wfio  have  agreed  to  work  with  the  special  education 

students  have  certain  reservations. 

Some  d^ys  I  feel  like  she  shouldn't  be  here.    There  are  some 
days  she  has  no  idea  what's  going  on  in  class.    Somebody  could  be 
there  to  help  her,  but  I'm  not  comfortable  with  the  idea  of  an 

f      aide  with  her  in  class.    I  don't  think  that's  good.    It  sets  her 

V      off  from  the  others.    (March  7,  p.  1) 

The  same  teacher  added  later  in  the  conversation,  "It's  hard  for  me  too.  I've 
tried  to  involve  he»j  and  a  lot  of  times  it  seems  more  like  putting  her  on  the 
spot  than  helping  .'ler."    (March  7,  p.  3) 
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The  teachers  have  reservations  for  differing  roasons.    Sc'!,.:-tii.  c-s  the 
reluctance  to  deal  with  t  special  education  student/  relates  simply  to  the 
student's  appearance.    One  teacher  said  of  a  Down's  syndrome^child,  "I 
simply  cannot  stand  to  look  at  a  kid  like  that  all  day  long.'^    Other  times 
the  reluctance  relates  to  perceptions  of  disability  labels.    One  teacher 
told  rre,  "Some  [teachers)  don' t  want  it(>.2instrecn-iin2.    I  feel  that  way  about 
the  physically  handicapped.    I  don't  feel  it's  my  job  to  push  a  wheelchair 
or  change  diapers."    (April  2,  p.  6)    Another  teacher  put  it  this  way: 
"I  don't  know  what  his  label  is  or  anything  like  that,  but  if  he  were 
emotionally  disturbed  or  something  like  that  I  think  it  might  make  more  of 
a  difference.^^  i-th->k  T'ri         Ij  puj         attcntlciTTr    (March  27,  p.  7) 

Host  often  the  determining  variable  in  a  teacher's  acceptance  of  a 

student  is  the  child's  behavior.    If  a  student  presents -no  behavior  problems, 

he  or  she  is  generally  accepted  by  the  regular  class  teacher  as  being  okay. 

For  example,  a  second  grade  teacher  said,  "We're  lucky.    We  got  a  very  quiet 

boy,  gentle  in  every  way.    There  are  some  in  Ann's  room  that  I'm  not  sure 

I'd  take.    They're  very  aggressive  and  they're  big  kids."    (April  2,  p.  4) 

One  of  the  fourth  grade  teachers  had  this  to  say: 

Compared  to  when  he's  in  the  special  class,  there  is  a  definite 
improvement  in  his  behavior.  .  .  .    Normally  I'd  say  that  if  a 
kid  was  in  a  situation  where  most  of  what  was  going  on  was  over 
his  head  he  would  begin  to  be  a  real  behavior  problem.    That  doesn't 
seem  to  be  the  case  with  him.    (Karch  12,  pp.  11-12) 

Behavioral  expectations  of  the  students  are  made  explicit  to  the  students 

as  well  as  others.    One  teacher  explained  to  me 

There  are  no  problems  in  the  room.    She  doesn't  carry  oj\  like 
she  does  in  the  special  ed  class.    She  knows  that  wheii-she  comes 
into  ny  room  she  has  to  control  herself,  and  I  think  i^s  good 
for  her,'   She  knows  that  we  don't  behave  that  way  in  oi^  room. 
The  others  don't  scream  and  carry  on  and  she  can't  eitVer.  She 
knows  that  in  order  to  stay  in  the  room  she  has  to  be  in  control 
and  she  does  it.    (Karch  7,  p.  3) 
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Having  the  same  behavioral  standards  for  the  special  education  students 

as  for  the  rest  of  the  class  seeins  to  enhance  acceptance  by  re'giJlar  students. 

rWJien  asked  how  other  students  feel  about  the  special  education  students,  one 

vteacher  had  this  to  say: 

They  don't  see-,  to  treat  him  any  different  really.    They  see  that 
there's  no  unfair  favoritism,  that  I  expect  the  same  of  Lawrence 
as  I  do  of  them.    Like  with  homework— I  demand  that  Lawrence  do 
homework  just  like  the  others.    I  know  he  can't  do  it",  but  I 
expect  him  to  take  it  home  just  like  they  do  and  get  somebody  who 
can  do  it  to  work  with  him.    The  children  see  this  and  they  take 
him  more  seriously.    (March  27,  pp.  5-6) 

Another  teacher  voiced  the  same  idea. 

Sometimes  I  don't  think  they  (regular  students) take  us  seriously 
enough  when  we  say,  "Treat  them  normally."  ...    I  think  it  helps 
them  to  see  us  treating  her  the  way  we  do.    Like  in  class  yesterday, 
Betty  had  her  head  down  on  the  desk  during  the  lesson.    I  said, 
"Betty,  are  you  sick?"    She  said  no.    So*  I  said,  "Well,  sit  up 
then.    You're  not  going  to  lie. down  in  class."    The  other  children 
hear  this  and  realize  they  can  treat  her  normally.    (March  7,  p.  7) 

In  spite  of  what  teachers  do  to  encourage  "normal  treatment"  of  special 

education  students,  other  students  interact  with  their  special  education  peers 

in  a  variety  of  ways.    There  have  been  a  few  incidents  of  malicious  namecalling. 

Three  people  mentioned  an  incident  which  occurred  last  year  in  v/hich  a  student 

yelled  at  one  of  the  students  in  front  of  the  rest  of  her  homeroom,  "My  mother 

says  she  shouldn't  even  be  in  this  school.    She's  retarded!    She  doesn't 

belong  here!"   The  special  education  teacher  also  related  stories  about 

several  children  being  called  "retards."   She  described  to  me  how  she  handles 

sjjch  situations. 

Anytime  I  see  something  going  on  I  try  to  talk  to  the  students 
r:     involved.    I  try  to  talk  about  what  mental  retardation  isr}-  I  tell 
them  that  I  know  they  talk  about  "retards"  on  the  playgrctfind  or 
wherever,  ahd  I  try  tc  get  them  to  start  talking  about  wHflit  they 
mean  by  it.    They  don't  really  use  the  word  like  we  use  iti  They 
use  it  in  the  same  way  they  would  say  "You're  a  fool"  or  "You're 
crazy."    I  try  to  talk  to  them  about  what  it  really  means  and  what 
causes  it,  things  like  that.    (February  27,  p.  12) 
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Tiie  principal  had  this  to  say  lI  ^jI  i.;'      11  ir.g: 

I  get  upset  with  nanes  like  "fatso"  or  "skinny"  or  anything  else 
wUh..|.idG  dc-Ii^g-         because  that  can  really  hurt  so;^ebody.  So. 
I  really  get  upset  v.'hen  they  do  that  with  thosejspecial  education] 
kids.    I  think  the  teachers  do  too.    I  guess  that  if  the  teachers 

,1      are  overprotecti ve  they  are  probably  ovet^rotective  in  t'h;=it  way.  .  .  . 

tj-     When  this  situation  comes  up  with  a  handicapped  child,  I  "^-hink  there 
is  a  tendency  to— I  won't  say  over-react,  but  not  to  react  in  the 
sanie  way£s  with  a  non-handicapped  childi-    If  "retard"  or  "retarded" 
or  something  comes  up,  my  reaction  is  to  react  more  severely  than 
if  someone  came  up  and  said,  "He  called  me  an  SOB"  or  "He  called 
me  something  else."    (April  2,  p.  42) 

Sometimes  the  special  education  students  are  teased  or  ridiculed.  One 
teacher  related^ tEI  "We  asked  the  kids  what  happens  when  we're  not  around, 
when  they're  in  the  lunchroom  and  places  like  that,  and  they  admitted  they 
make  fun  of  them  sometimes."    (Teacher,  March  7,  p.  7)    Another  teacher  does 
not  consider  incidents  of  ridicule  to  be  frequent  or  serious.    "They  made 
fun  0^  them  at  first,  but  the  kids  get  to  know  them  and  then  it's  okay." 
(Teacher,  March  12,  p.  8)    Another  teacher  had  this  explanation  for  what  might 
appear  to  be  ridicule: 

Sometimes  they  do  laugh  at  him,  but  I  don't  think  they  me.  n  it 
in  a  belittling  way.    Sometimes  the  things  he  says  are  just 
funny.    And  he  is  quite  a  sho\smian.    He's  an  entertainer  and  loves 
to  show  off.    He  doesn't  get  to  shine  in  many  things,  so  he  sl-iines 
in  his  humor  and  his  personality.    (Teacher,  March  12,  p.  14J 

r.,ne  of  the  sttdents  have  expressed  curiosity  or  pity  for  the  special 
education  students.  • 

Some  of  the  children  ask  questions.    They  want  to  know  why 
•     Diane  and  Terry  look  so  strange.    Mostly  I  try  to  get  them  to  see 
that  these  students  are  like  them  in  many  ways  and  that  they  should 
be  treated  the  same  as  their  other  friends  in  the  class.    I  don't 
think  they  mean  to  be  malicious.    I  really  think  they  are  afraid 
of  being  hurt,  or  that  they'll  upset  them.  .  .  .    They  feel  like 
'j:       they  should  be  kind  to  them,    ^ebrua'-y  27,  p.  12) 

'^'-Another  teacher  explained  things  this  way:  >> 

"The  kids'really  try  to  include  her  in  it{a  toss  gamej .  the 
thing  is  she  npver  catches  it.    So,  most  of  the  time  she  ends  up 
by  herself.    I  Wnk  a  lot  of  the  kids  genuinely  feel  sorry  for 
her.   They  make  an  honest  attempt  to  involve  her,  but  It's  hard. 
(March  7,  p.  3) 
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Another  teacher  explained  a  student's  reaction  to  a  special  education  student 

being  removed  from  the  ca'oteria  because  he  was  having  a  te.nper  tantrum. 

She  felt  sorry  for  him  and  felt,  I  guess,  that  he  should  ie  able 
to  break  the  rules  and  get  away  with  it.         thought  thevteachers 
i:     were  being  mean  to  him.    She  didn't  realize  they  were  trying  to 

just  get  him  out  of  there  as  quickly  as  possible.    (March-"  12,  p.  9) 

Kany  teacher?  mentioned  students'  attempts  to  help  their  special  education 

classmates.    Sometimes  this  was  viewed  as  a  positive  practice;  other  times  it 

was  seen  as  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

I've  noticed,  especially  in  fourth  and  fifth  grade  when  things 
get  more  difficult,  if  one's  having  trouble  another  will  help 
in  a  very  kind  way.    What  is  the  word?    Empathetic,  maybe? 
They're  not  saying,  "Look  at  me.    I'm  helping  someone^"  ^t 
just  quietly  helping  an  a  very  positive  way.    (Teacher,  March  4, 
p.  9) 

They  realize  he  doesn't  have  the  same  ability  as  .^ey  do^and  they 
try  to  help  him.    Sometimes  they  help  him  too  much  and  do  things 
he  should  be  doing  himself.    (Teacher,  March  12,  p.  ]4) 

Judging  the  merit  of  such  help  is  often  based  on  whether  or  not  "mothering" 
is  involved. 

Last  year  some  bad  things  were  going  on.  There  was  lots  of 
mother  henning.  Two  girls,  especially,  were  mother  henning 
one  little  girl.  Finally  they  stopped  it.  It's  not  so  bad 
this  year.    (Teacher,  March  4,  p.  9) 

And  some  of  these  children  are  amazin^iy  perceptive  with  the 
special  ed  kids.    They  seem  to  pick  up  on  their  needs.    A  little 
girl  in  my  room  worked  a  lot  with  Ann's  class,  and  not  in  a 
mothering  way.    (Teacher,  March  7,  p.  8) 

The  more  time  she^nother  student] spends  with  Betty,  the  worse 

it  gets.    She  tries  to  mother  her  a  lot,  as  you  can  see.  (Teacher, 

April  1,  p.  8) 

-       At  least  two  of  the  special  education  students  seem  to  be  completely 
Accepted  by  their  peers.    These  happen  to  be  the  "two  exceptipjis"  Ann  mentioned 
lind  are  the  students  who  are  most  fully  integrated  into  regular  classes.  The 

regular  classroom  teacher  described  one  student's  interactions' with  the  rest 

of  the  class  this  way: 
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I  C\:]\>'i  c:i,.ic'..i  l,^-r  L::\  fic?,  i  .  L^^i '''''' '"3-  other  children 

didn't  cithc-r.    Sc^tiircs  Vrjy  n  ;ht  have  asked  why  she  was  leaving 
the  room.    1  \,'0'jld  say  she's  goi..:'  out  for  a  reading  lesson.  Lots 
of  children  do  go  in  and  out,  so  it's  not  all  that  noticeable. 
She's  not  exactly  a  class  leader,  but  she's  popular.    She's  got 
lots  of  friends.    The  children  like  her.    (Teacher,  Apri1:.2,  pp.  8-9) 
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Lucky  to  Survive:    Resource  PrograTn 
in  an  Upper  Middle  Class  Suburb 


Susanne  Fitzgerald 
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METHODOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  this  case  study  Is  to  explore  the  Integration  of 
thirteen  high  school  students  labeled  learning  disabled  Into  th«  mainstream 
Of:a  public  high  school.    Thirteen  observations  were  conducted  In  the  resource 
room  and  In  the  classrooms  Into  which  the  students  were  malnstreamed.  Inter- 
views were  conducted  with  the  resource  room  teacher,  the  principal,  six 
regular  class  teachers  and  four  students  In  the  resource  program. 

Administration  and  staff  In  the  school  were  extremely  cooperative. 
All  of  the  teachers  who  were  approached  were  willing  to  be  interviewed  and 
to  have  the  observer  in  their  classrooms. 

The  resource  room  teacher  was  due  to  enter  the  hospital  for  surgery 
shortly  after  observations  had  begxin.    He  asked  that  further  observations 
be  postponed  until  after  he  had  returned  to  the  classroom,  sometime  around 
the  end  of  March.    He  seemed  concerned  that  the  presence  of  an  observer 
would  place  an  additional  burden  on  the  teacher  assistant,  Joanne,  assigned 
to  the  program,  who  would  be  substituting  for  him  during  his  absence. 

Jn;*Tjne  did  not  think  that  the  presence  of  an  observer  would  create 
additional  difficulties  for  her.    However,  she  thought  that  the  observer 
wculd  be  imable  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  classroom  because  of  observer 
effect. 
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An  initial  interview  with  the  principal  and  with  the  resource  room 

teacher  and  teacher  assistant  were  conducted  early  in  February Observations 

-  -ij 

Ip  the  resource  room  and  regular  classrooms  were  conducted  beg^jming  early 
^  ^«  - 
ItuApril.    The  students  seemed  to  accept  the  presence  of  an  observer  in 

tSeir  room  quickly.    They  often  discussed  personal  details  of  their  life 

in  the  observer's  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  other  students  in  the 

room. 
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THE  SCHOOL 

Physical  i ' 

?  The  program  was  located  in  the  high  school  of  an  affluent 
subtirban  centralized  school  district  outside  of  Central  City, 

The  high  school  serves  grades  9  through  12  and  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
1500. 

Classes  are  housed  in  two  buildings  connected  by  an  enclosed  overhead  walk- 
way.   The  newer  building  was  originally  built  to  be  the  high  school  and  the  older 
building  was  a  middle  school  until  the  construction  of  a  new  middle  school  made 
that  building  obsolete.    Each  building  consists  of  two  floors  and  has  a  gytnnasium, 
kitchen  and  cafeteria.    The  main  offices  for  the  administration  are  housed    in  the 
newer  building,  called  House  I. 

The  newer  building  is  very  attractive,  with  dark  wood  paneling  on  the  bottom 
third  of  the  walls  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  painted  a  muted  color. 
Floors  are  an  attractive  gray  tile.    A  carpeted  ramp  leads  from  one  level  to 
another.    The  second  building  is  noticeably  older  and  more  utilitarian  in 
appearance.    The  bottom  half  of  the  walls  are  yellow  ceramic  tile  and  the  top 
half  of  the  walls  are  painted  a  dull  yellow.    Floors  are  brown  tile.  Both 
buildings  are  well  maintained  and  are  in  good  repair. 
Neighborhood 

The  centralized  school  district  serves  an  area  that  includes  two  villages, 
locfl^d  about  five  miles  from  each  other.    The  high  school  is  situated  one  half 
mlle-iputslde  one  of  the  villages,  surrounded  by  wide  expanses  of  l^d  and  wooded 
areas.    Across  the  street  from  the  school  is  a  developed  tract  of  hj^es,  care- 
fully  landscaped  and  in  excellent  repair. 

The  village  is  a  pleasant  small  community,  filled  with  small  stores,  some 
of  which  are  deteriorating  while  others  have  the  look  of  small  speciality  or 
ERXC*^^^'^®  shops.    In  the  center  of  the  village^ |he  old  railroad  depot  has  been 
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renovated  and  now  houses  several  business  offices.    A  fast  food  restaurant 
is  prominent  on  one  comer.    The  village  contains  many  well  maintained 
homes  and  apartment  complexes. 
jfeachers 

There  are  approximately  ninety  five  teachers  employed  at  the  high 
school,  with  a  female  to  male  ratio  of  60%  to  40%.    Of  the  ninety  five,  ten 
at  the  most  are  non-tenured.    Teachers  average  twelve  years  experience  in 
that  district. 

Prior  to  any  observations  in  regular  classrooms,  both  the  principal 
and  the  resource  room  teacher  had  stressed  to  the  researcher  that  a  great 
variety  of  teaching  styles,  from  very  structured  to  very  loose,  would  be 
seen  among  the  teachers.    Jack  Brennan,  the  resource  teacher,  mentioned 
that  whatever  the  style,  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  were  very  good 
teachers • 

"Well,  you  do  see  a  lot  of  different  teaching  styles  out  here,  but 
everybody  who  is  out  here  is  a  really  good  teacher.    We  don't  have 
any  duds.    Couldn't  get  away  with  it  out  here  in  a  system  like  this. 
The  parents  wouldn't  stand  for  it." 

All  of  the  teachers  observed  seem  genuinely  concerned  that  the 
students  assigned  to  them  master  the  required  material.    They  are  responsive 
to  student  questions,  they  are  available  for  before  class  and  after  class 
assistance,  and  they  prepare  lengthy  study  guides  to  aid  students  in  their 
preparation  for  tests. 
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Classroom  atmosphere  ranges  from  formal,  quickly  paced  and  businesslike 
to  very  casual.    But  in  all  situations  limits  are  clearly  coinmi»iicated  to 
the  students.  » 

»-  - 

-«  - 

J        Joel,  one  of  the  students  in  the  resource  program,  is  mainstreamed 
into  an  English  class  which  is  currently  studying  the  literature  of  science 
fiction.    The  teacher.  Bill  Smith,  has  assigned  Professions  by  Issac  Aslmov 
for  In-class  reading. 

Some  students  are  reading.    Some  are  talking  quietly.    A  girl  in 
the  back  of  the  room  has  taken  off  her  shoes.    Barefoot,  she  pads 
up  to  the  front  of  the  room  to  tclk  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Two  of  the  boys  have  finished  reading,  or  at  least  have  stopped 
reading  and  have  moved  over  to  talk  with  the  boy  sitting  behind 
me.    Although  I  cannot  hear  everything  that  they  are  saying, 
certain  words  come  out,  like  "your  friend  the  retard".  Bill 
quiets  them. 

He  asks  them  if  they've  done  all  their  work.    They  reply  that 
they  have.    Several  of  them  ask  him  for  a  pass  to  go  to  the 
library  or  to  social  studies.    He  tells  them  that  they  may  not 
have  a  pass  today.    They  continue  talking. 

Joel  Is  reading  the  story  and  occasionally  taking  some  notes. 
The  boys  behind  me  become  very  loud  again.    I  do  not  catch  what 
one  of  them  says,  but  apparently  it  was  inappropriate  language, 
because  Bill  loo'.is  up  and  speaks  in  an  annoyed  tone  of  voice: 
Hey  guys,  watch  your  language!" 
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They  quiet  down.    The  period  is  almost  over. 
Special  Distinctions 

School  personnel  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  pride  in  the  level  jiod  quality  of 

insttv<^tion  that  they  provide  and  compare  themselves  favorably  with- other  high 

-J-  •* 
schools. 

Linda  Anderson  is  discussing  one  of  the  students  mainstreamed  into 
her  math  class. 

''According  to  the  transcripts  from  the  schools  that  he  came  from,  he 
had  the  prerequisites.    But  the  courses  that  he  had  just  aren't  of 
the  academic  calibre  we  have  at  this  school.    He  went  to  two  different 
private  schools.    The  first  one  that  he  went  to,  two  years  ago,  was 
a  school  that  specialized  in  working  with  students  with  learning 
problems.    They  said  that  he  had  an  algebra  course  there.    The  second 
school  that  he  went  to  was  advertised  to  his  parents  as  being  some 
sort  of  tutorial  school,  but  it  wasn't  specifically  for  students  with 
learning  problems.    I  guess  Peter  really  had  a  tough  year  there.  Uls 
parents  had  sunk  all  the  money  into  tuition,  so  he  stayed  for  the  year, 
then  they  brought  him  here.    His  transcripts  said  that  he  had  geometry 
there,  but  it  certainly  wasn't  of  the  calibre  that  our  students  had." 

The  level  of  academic  excellence  is  reflected  in  the  number  and  amount  of 

scholarships  received  by  students  from  the  school. 

The  principal.  Bob  Stevens,  and  a  second  man  are  discussing  plans 
for  the  graduation  ceremony.    The  man  says: 

'*We  have  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  scholarships  awarded  this 
year,  and  they  are  all  important  ones.    We'll  have  to  announce 
them  all." 

The  art  teachers  are  praised  by  Bob  Stevens  for  the  number  of  scholarships 
that  their  students  are  receiving  this  year. 
Bob  Stevens  says: 

"They've  had  five  students  win  scholarships  for  next  year.  Between 
.ihose  five  students  there  is  a  total  of  over  $137,000  over  a  four 
^ear  period.    In  some  schools,  art  is  just  used  as  a  place  to  put 
Students  who  can't  make  it  elsewhere,  but  it  isn't  that  way  her-e." 

-Teachers  see  students  as  generally  more  self  assured  and  confident  than 

students  coming  from  other  districts.    A  period  of  adjustment  may  necessary 

for  a  new  student  to  fit  in  the  school  academic  and  social  scene. 
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Matt  Henry,  a  general  science  teacher  of  the  lowest  tract  science 
class  says: 

"I've  got  a  couple  of  other  students  that  really  shouldn't  In 
here.    Now,  that  boy  over  there  by  the  window.    He's  really  Smarter 
r.;  than  a  lot  of  the  kids  in  this  class.    He  transferred  in  frem 

another  district  and  he  didn't  have  the  Greenwood  sophistication, 
7s  '  so  they  put  him  in  here." 

Student  Population 

At  the  end  of  the  1979-^80  school  year,  the  enrollment  of  the  high  school 
was  1490  students.    Per  capita  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $3,200,00. 
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THE  CLASS 


Location 


Jhe  resource  room  is  located  on  the  first  level  of  the  older  b'Ulldlng, 
callkiL  House  II.    Figure  1  is  a  schematic  drawing  of  the  school,  indicating 
the  placement  of  the  room. 
History 

The  program  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years.    School  personnel  believe 
that  their  program  is  unique,  and  that  they  were  one  of  the  first  districts  in 
the  area  to  begin  a  resource  program  for  adolescents  labeled  learning  disabled. 

As  Jack  Brennan  explained: 

"There  really  haven *t  been  many  resource  rooms  at  the  high  school 
level.    I  think  a  few  other  local  districts  have  started  one,  but, 
in  fact,  when  we  were  setting  up  this  program,  we  went  down  to  a 
place  just  outside  Philadelphia.    We  went  to  see  Libby  Goodman, 
who  is  one  of  the  big  guns  in  this  area  in  working  with  adolescents. 
You  know,  some  people  think  it's  all  the  same,  working  with  young 
kids  or  with  adolescents.    I  don*t  think  so.    I  think  you  need  to 
think  specifically  about  working  with  adolescents." 

Prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  learning  disabilities  resource  room,  students 
were  either  served  in  self-contained  classes  or  had  not  been  formally  identified 
as  learning  disabled.    Host  of  the  students  in  the  class  now  have  come  into  it 
from  the  middle  schools. 
Physical  Description  of  Class 

The  room  is  a  standard  size  classroom,  but  the  furniture  arrangement  is  not 
typical.    Just  inside  the  door  are  two  teacher  style  desks  with  padded  swivel 
chairii.    In  the  back  of  the  room  are  two  round  tables.    There  are  six  desks  In 
the  ^pmp  arranged  in  groups  of  two.    In  the  front  of  the  room  is  a&.Toblong  table 


with  several  chairs  around  it,  a  metal  cupboard,  and  a  file  cabinet^;.  Windows 
along  one  wall  look  out  on  a  grassy  area  with  young  trees  growing  in  a  row  parallel 
to  the  building.    Along  the  back  wall  are  shelves  with  bookcases  and  periodical 
racks  underneath.    The  shelves  contain  learning  materials  and  the  bookcases  hold 
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room  copies  of  the  textbooks  used  by  students  in  the  resource  room.  The 
periodicals  on  the  racks  deal  with  smoking,  drugs,  alcohol,  study  habits, 
early  marriage,  and  the  development  of  self  concept. 

blackboard  covers  most  of  the  front  wall.    There  is  a  small  bulletin 
bo!9[rd  at  the  end  of  the  blackboard.    On  the  bulletin  board  are  posted  the  daily 
schedule,  various  school  notices,  and  a  poster  which  states:    "The  greatest 
kindness  we  can  offer  each  other  is  the  truth."    The  scene  depicts  a  boy  and 
girl  standing  next  to  each  other  in  a  field  in  the  moonlight. 

On  the  side  wall  is  another  poster  which  shows  a  person  standing  on  a 
hill,  gazing  off  into  the  distance.    The  colors  of  the  poster  are  yellow  and 
white,  to  indicate  that  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and  covering  everything 
with  sunlight.    The  caption  is:    "You  see  things  as  they  are;  and  you  ask 
•Why?'    But  I  dream  things  that  never  were;  and  I  ask  'Why  not?'." 

Three  more  posters  are  hanging  on  the  back  wall.    The  first  depicts 
railroad  tracks  in  the  twilight  and  a  train  approaching  in  the  distance  with 
the  headlight  shining.    The  caption  reads:    "Life  is  a  journey.  Not  a  destination." 
The  second  shows  a  dark  blue  sky,  the  moon,  and  the  dark,  bare  branches  of  a 
tree.    The  caption  is:    "Happy  are  they  who  dream  dreams  and  are  ready  to  pay 
the  price  to  make  them  come  true."    The  third  poster  depicts  a  child  on  the 
beach,  holding  a  candle,  at  twilight.    The  caption  reads:    "There  are  two  ways 
of  spreading  light;  To  be  the  candle  or  the  mirror  that  reflects  it." 

Figure  2  is  a  schematic  drawing  of  the  resource  room. 
Organization 

-^.The  program  for  students  with  learning  disabilities  is  a  resource  room  model. 
All  of  the  students  have  been  diagnosed  as  learning  disabled  by  sdfiool  psy- 
chologlsts  In  the  district.  They  have  been  so  labeled  by  the  District  Coinmittee 
on  the  Handicapped;  placement  in  the  learning  disability  resource  program  was 
recommended  and  approved.    Staff  in  the  resource  room  are  the  teacher,  Jack  Brennan, 
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and  the  full  time  teacher  assistant,  Mrs.  Joanne  Bums. 


Students  are  in  the  room  one  or  two  periods  a  day,  as  specified  by  their 
lEP.    The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  regular  high  school  closes  or  remedial 
class^..-;  of  which  the  difficulty  level  is  determined  by  the  student- s  ability. 


The  forty  weeks  of  the  school  year  are  divided  into  four  ten  week  periods. 
Some  courses  run  for  the  entire  forty  weeks,  while  others,  such  as  English,  run 
for  ten  weeks.      Therefore,  a  student  could  have  as  many  as  four  English  teachers 
In  one  year. 

The  day  consists  of  eitht  instructional  periods,  and  a  ninth  period,  during 
which  teachers  are  available  to  provide  individual  assistance  to  students.  Buses 
leave  at  2:10,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  period,  but  students  have  the  option 
of  staying  for  the  ninth  period. 

Class  Periods: 


Some  students  in  the  resource  program  receive  only  minimal  assistance, 
attending  only  the  even  days  of  the  week,  one  period  of  the  day.    The  odd  days 
of  the  week  they  may  be  in  remedial  reading,  instrumental  music,  chorus,  or 
physical  education. 

^The  resource  room  teacher.  Jack  Brennan,  and  the  guidance  office  are 

v! 

resptonsible  for  the  scheduling  of  each  of  the  thirteen  students  closes. 
Students  are  carefully  matched  with  teachers,    to  coordinate  a  learning  style 
with  a  teaching  style. 


First  Period 
Second  Period 
Third  Period 
Fourth  Period 
Fifth  Period 
Sixth  Period 


Seventh  Period 
Eighth  Period 


8:05 
8:50 
9:35 
10:20 
11:05 
11:50 
12:35 
1:20 


8:45 
9:30 
10:15 
11:00 
11:45 
12:30 
1:15 
2:00 


Jack  Brennan  explains: 
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•We  spend  a  lot  of  time  here,  too,  just  trying  to  match  up  kids 
with  teaching  styles.    Tom  Gross,  that's  the  guidance  counselor, 
and  I  sit  down  over  the  summer  when  ve  know  who's  assigned  to 
what,  and  try  to  match  the  kids  with  the  teachers  that  we  think 
they'll  get  along  with.    Research  is  pretty  open  on  this.  Ev^ry- 
^body  knows  that  there  are  different  styles  of  teaching  and  different 
I-styles  of  learning,  but  research  hasn't  seemed  to  show  that  m^ching 
Vthem  up  helps  someone  to  learn  better.    But  I  think  everyone  would 
-Higree  that  it  does.    Research  Just  hasn't  asked  the  right  questions. 
'-Itow,  take  Rick  Jones,  for  instance,  there's  a  boy  who,  if  he's  with 
a  teacher  he  doesn't  like,  h^  Just  won't  work.    So  it's  really 
important  to  be  able  to  match  up  the  kid  with  the  teacher,  especially 
in  his  instarxe." 

Each  regular  classroom  teacher  who  has  a  student  from  the  learning  disabilities 

resource  program  in  their  class  is  provided  with  a  folder.    They  are  asked  to  put 

extra  copies  of  assignments,  study  guides  or  handouts  into  that  folder.  Jack 

Brennan  and  Joanne  Bums  check  the  folder  dally  to  remain  current  of  each  student's 

work  load.    Regular  face*to*face  contact  is  also  maintained  with  each  teacher. 

Jack  describes  how  he  and  Joanne  record  their  teacher  contact.  Jack 
pulled  a  chart  showing  the  names  of  about  thirty  teachers  listed  on 
graph  paper.    Several  columns  were  drown  after  each  teacher's  name. 
In  one  column  were  initials  and  the  other  columns  were  headed  by  days 
of  the  week.    In  the  little  boxes  were  check  marks  and  small  c*s. 

"This  is  the  toughest  part  of  the  whole  program,  trying  to  keep  track 
of  thirty  teachers.    The  initials  stand  for  the  student  in  that 
particular  teacher's  room.    When  a  teacher  agrees  to  take  a  student 
we  give  the  teacher  a  folder  with  a  sheet  in  it  which  describes  the 
program,  and  every  time  they  give  the  student  an  assignment,  we  ask 
them  to  put  a  copy  In  the  folder.    Then  we  can  just  go  In  and  check 
the  folder.    A  check  nark  in  the  box  means  that  we  checked  the  folder 
and  a  'c'  means  that  we  talked  with  the  teacher.    The  numbers  In  this 
column  indicate  the  teacher's  free  period,  so  that  we  know  that  if  we 
have  to  see  him,  we  may  be  able  to  catch  him  then.    The  most  difficult 
part  is  trying  to  touch  base  with  thirty  teachers  all  the  time.  Some 
teachers,  like  In  math,  you  really  have  to  touch  base  with  them  every 
day  because  there's  an  assignment  every  day.    Others,  like  social 
studies  or  science,  it  isn't  quite  so  crucia?." 

^ere  is  a  check  mark  after  almost  every  teacher's  name  for  each  day.  About 

half^f  the  teachers  also  have  a  'c'  after  their  name.  SJ 

*  — 

When  the  assignment  sheets  are  collected  from  the  folders,  Jac^and  Joanne 
bring  them  back  to  the  resource  room.    Jack  has  prepared  a  large  looseleaf  binder 
with  a  divider  for  each  student.    The  assignments  are  then  filed  under  the 
appropriate  student's  name. 
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Jack  explains  the  system  further: 

"We  keep  a  record  of  every  student's  assignment  from  every  class  in 
here.    That  way  when  a  student  comes  in,  we  can  look  and  see:lf 
they  have  an  assignment." 

»^  - 

However,  there  is  room  for  flexibility  when  needed. 
-J'  Jack  Bays: 

"The  program  is  different  for  every  student,  and  we  plan  it  around 
what  they  want  to  do.    For  instance,  we  may  plan  that  a  kid  will 
work  on  a  speech  that  is  due  next  week,  but  if  he  comes  in  with  an 
assignment  that's  due  the  next  day  and  he's  having  trouble  with  it, 
we'll  work  on  that.    If  we  tried  to  make  him  do  something  else,  he 
wouldn't  do  a  very  good  job. 

Inservice  Program 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  resource  program,  an  inservice  workshop  was 
held  explaining  some  of  the  characteristics  of  students  labeled  learning  dis- 
abled.   Jack  Brennan  also  provides  ongoing  inservice  for  each  teacher  who  has  a 
student  labeled  learning  disabled  in  his/her  class.    Figure  3  is  a  copy  of  the 
sheet  sent  around  to  a  teacher  when  a  student  who  is  learning  disabled  is  placed 
in  his/her  class. 

Jack  explains  his  actions  prior  to  the  time  that  a  student  is  placed 
with  a  particular  teacher: 

"Well,  everything  we  do  is  very  individual.    I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
talking  with  the  teacher  about  the  specific  child  that  I  want  to 
put  in  her  room.    And  1*11  try  to  identify  the  things  that  will 
be  most  noticeable  by  a  teacher,  both  the  negative  and  the  positive 
things.    Whether  to  say  that  this  child  seems  to  learn  very  well 
visually,  or  that  this  child  seems  to  have  trouble  when  you  give 
him  something  to  read,  or  this  student  will  participate  in  class  or 
this  student  is  very  withdrawn.    I  try  to  let  them  know  what  kinds 
of  things  they  can  expect  from  the  student.    You  know,  this  is  a 
J-  pretty  high-powered  environment  and  most  of  the  students  that  come 
^  here  go  on  to  college.    And  probably  the  most  important  thing  I 
V  do  in  talking  with  a  teacher  is  giving  that  teacher  permission  to 
have  difficulty  with  a  child,  letting  them  know  that  itfe  all^ight 
to  have  problems  with  a  child,  and  to  let  them  know  that  I'm^oing 
to  be  there  for  support  and  to  help  them  work  through  the  pr^lems. 
It's  a  way  of  letting  them  know  that  the  child  is  going  to  poorly 
in  some  areas  and  allowing  them  to  feel  all  right  about  that,  letting 
them  know  that  I'm  going  to  work  with  them  to  try  to  help  the  child 
to  do  better." 
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three  hole  punch  to  Rick  -n,    u  , 

type,  so  that  if  the  enS'c  ^  P"nch  is  one  of 

punched  where  it  hpJ  k  -^o^e  loose  u  f  adjustable 

all  right.  b„t  'u'!\'J'^'"""y  set^'j^'Jk  slvs''  "r"  ^« 

come  loose."  ^  check  it.    S^metSes'the  e^l^sc^ev!' 

Rick  walks  across  '-' 

-  -  returns  to  si^p^  '^kes  the  hole  n     u  . 

-  punching  hie  „  teacher  d«k    ^    T*'^  ^'^'"^  Jack' and 


S^Scf  'ha"tf'r,,^'         "  ^"i'l  stupes." 

really  w^t'to'^'  .^^',^"-  f '"^  Vu\lZ'°l  Tlau  "t/'.^" 

Sit  beside  Rick                *  ^°  "^at  else  is  neu?"    7    ,  ' 

asks,  "Know  what  '°  8'"»ble  ab^ut  Som  f^"*^"^  to 

pressure  that's  affeJ^"^""  "^'^  ^O"  today °    /°h1n\  T""^""-  '^^'^^ 
s  affecting  everybody."         ^'  it's  the  low 

The  door  opens  and  another  hn« 

Jack  picks  up  some  more  material.  * 

'Ik  quietly.  holes  i„  Ms  pep^* 

Rick  tries  to  fit- 

He  says  in  disgust    "t^*^"^  has  punched  ^n^n 

Jack  replies    "I  P""*^^^'^        these  aS  thl'  notebook, 

have  Slipped.'"    Ri'ck"        '^^^        «hould^ect^,"  "^^^ht." 
subject,  "Yoi'd  "You  did  not^    Vpjj  "^ght 

answers    "Yon         "^'^         going.    You're  oni    ^  ^^^^^^  'he 
answers.    You  gotta  give  me  a  pass."  '°  ^«  late."  Rick 

Although  Rick  seems  to  be  baiting  Jack  . 

«5  jacK,  Jack  maintalnc 

—    J.*  chooses  incidents  that  «lu  .ec       ,  '""''"'"^ 

"spond  to  everything. 

Jacfc  replies  ^•Y*„"'!"/«  'o  Jack)  "y"  f!^^^  laughs, 

^lHlcal,Descrl£^on  * 
Jack  Brennan  is  a  white  male,  about  forty  fl 

quare  and  his  complexion  ruddy.    His  thi  . 
^  ^  thinning,  dark  hair 
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is  streaked  with  gray.    He  is  well  dressed  in  gray  slacks,  a  light  blue  shirt. 
<  a  darker  blue  tie  and  a  blue  cardigan  sweater.    Jack  wears  this  outfit  regularly. 

The  teacher  assistant,  Joanne  Bums,  is  an  attractive  white  female^  slender 
bu^d,  with  dark  hair.    Her  daik  brown  slacks  and  beige  silk  overUlouse  are  very 
st^arsh. 

History  as  a  Teacher 

Jack  Brennan  is  certified  as  a  teacher  of  special  education  and  a  public 
sch    X  administrator.    Prior  to  his  assignment  as  resource  teacher  with  the 
learning  disabilities  program,  he  had  served  as  an  administrator  with  the 
district. 

Jack  explains  his  change  of  assignment: 

"I  was  an  administrative  assistant  in  the  Central  Office  and  also  in 
charge  of  a  lot  of  special  education  programs.    Then  when  this  program 
came  along,  at  the  same  time  they  were  also  cutting  back  on  a  lot  of 
administrators.    They  were  getting  a  lot  of  complaints  from  the  tax- 
payers, feeling  that  the  district  was  overstaffed  at  the  administrative 
level,  and  so,  my  job  was  fazed  out. 

"I  was  in  a  junior  high  EMR  class  and  I  taught  that  for  years,  then  I 
moved  into  administration,  and  worked  in  the  Central  Office,  and  in 
a  way,  my  background,  in  a  sense,  did  me  in.    A  lot  of  people  didn't 
feel  quite  the  same  way  about  ne  losing  the  administrative  job  because 
it  wasn  t  as  if  Brennan  was  being  put  out  of  a  job.    Here  was  something 
else  that  I  could  do.    In  a  way,  you  might  say  that  the  special  ed 
really  did  me  in.    The  other  principals,  they  couldn't  go  back  into  a 
classroom.    They  wouldn't  have  anything  they  could  teach.    For  me, 
here  was  the  program  coming  up  and  it  was  something  I  could  do.  And, 
you  know,  its...!  really  feel  that  I'm  locked  into  this  place.    I  can't 
leave.    I  have  two  children  who'll  be  going  to  college  soon.    My  son's 
in  eleventh  grade.    He's  gone  all  the  way  through  his  high  school  and 
doesn  t  want  to  leave,  his  senior  year.    And  my  wife  has  a  job  that  she 
likes,  and  if  we  went  somewhere  else,  there's  no  guarantee  she  would 
find  anything.    And  so,  you  know,  if  it  were  just  myself,  and  if  there 
were  another  supervisory  position  opening  somewhere.  I  might  really 
5:onsider  it,  but  you  can't  just  think  about  yourself.    You  have  to 
vjEhink  about  the  other  people,  too." 

-r-  ^ 

'Joanne  remarks,  "Yes,  you'd  die  a  lonely  man  or  woman,  if  you  ^d  that." 
Jack  reply 8 :      '  P * 

"That's  right."    He  pauses  briefly.    "I  don't  want  you  to  think  I 
don't  like  my  job.    I  do.    It's  different...    I'm  back  in  the  class- 
room, ^taking  a  cut  in  salary  but  there  are  things  I  don't  miss,  too. 
I  don  t  miss  having  to  deal  with  the  ire  of  the  taxpayer.    I  don't 
^         miss  having  to  go  to  meetings  every  night,  but  I  don't  like  having 
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to  spend  several  hours  each  day  doing  this  math  homework  so  I  can 
help  the  kids  with  It.    Sometimes  I  feel  like  my  life  Is  all  work 
and  no  play.    I  don't  like  that.    I  really  enjoy  the  class,  and  I 
enjoy  the  kids.    What  I  mind  Is  not  having  the  flexibility,  th^t 
I'm  really  locked  In.**  -I. 

leather's  Perspective  of  His  Role 

"rlJacK  3rennan  sees  his  role  as  that  of  a  support  person  to  the  students. 

He  Is  a  facilitator  and  often  an  Intermediary  with  the  regular  classroom 

teachers.    Jack  Is  willing  to  provide  assistance  to  students  so  that  they 

can  succeed.    Without  his  support,  he  wonders  if  they  would  be  successful 

in  the  high  school. 

Jack  explains: 

"We  really  end  up  doing  a  lot  of  counseling  in  this  program.    We  see 
our  room  as  a  place  where  the  kids  can  come  to  touch  base.  It's 
another  place  to  hang  their  hat,  and  there  are  two  more  adults  in 
their  lives  to  help  them  with  solving  their  problems. 

Sometimes  a  kid  will  be  having  a  hassle  with  a  teacher  or  another 
kid,  so  we'll  help  him  develop  some  alternate  strategies  for  dealing 
with  the  problem.    We  hava  one  girl  who  is  very  social,  and  often  we 
have  to  help  her  work  out  a  problem  with  a  girl  friend  or  boy  friend." 

Although  Jack  and  the  other  teachers  are  willing  to  be  supportive  of  the 

students,  they  also  require  that  the  students  make  a  sincere  effort.  Jack 

says: 

"That^s  how  it  is  with  these  kids.    If  they  try,  we  try  to  help  them 
along  and  pass  them,  but,  boy,  I*d  give  somebody  an  'F*  just  as  soon 
as  look  at  them  if  they  don't  try.    Theresa,  for  instance,  she's  just 
a  real  goof-off.    She  does  have  trouble  dealing  with  things  that 
aren't  concrete,  but  also,  Aie  goofs  off.    Now  her  reading,  she  doesn't 
do  half  of  it,  but  if  she'd  just  go  to  class  and  pay  attention,  she'd 
get  most  of  it  because  they  discuss  these  things  in  class.    But  she 
won't  do  that,    I  don't  have  a  whole  lot  of  patience  with  that." 

;;^Students  are  integrated  into  as  many  regular  classes  as  each  is  able  to 

hand^.    Jack  talks  about  how  previous  experiences  Influence  the  efll^e  with  which 

a  student  can  be  Intlegrated  into  a  regular  class.  t?7* 

"Well,  a  lot  of  these  kids  have  just  sort  of  come  up  through  the  grades. 
A  couple  of  them  were  In  a  self-contained  program,  and,  of  course,  it's 
harder  to  Integrate  kids  who  have  been  In  a  self-contained  program. 
They  need  more  support." 
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When  a  student  cannot  handle  the  content  taught  m  a  regular  class,  the 
subject  is  taught  In  the  resource  roo».    Jack  describes  the  program  for  Jean, 
one  of  the  students  in  the  room: 

,l"Jean  isn't  taking  a  regular  Social  Studies  course  right  now, ^o  we 
-.-  are  working  on  a  program  here.    We  use  News  of  the  World.    It"  has 
:-_Tall  the  current  events  in  it."  

Teacher's  Perspective  of  His  Students 

Jack  describes  the  students  in  positive  terms.    He  feels  possessive  toward 
them  and  calls  then,  "my  kids."    Jack  says: 

"We've  really  got  some  nice  kids  here.    There  aren't  any  'hoods.' 
These  are  just  nice  kids.    They're  all  having  some  difficulties 
academically,  but  you  know,  the  teachers  would  rather  work  with 
these  kids  than  somebody  who  hasn't  been  identified  (as  having  a 
learning  disability)  who  is  having  problems  but  who  really  is  an 
underachiever, '  somebody  who's  obnoxious  or  just  'cutting  up'  in 
class.    I've  had  teachers  say  that  to  me,  that  they'd  much  rather 
work  with  my  kids,  or  in  fact,  they'll  ask  me  why,  say  a  child  in 
my  program  seems  to  be  doing  so  much  better  than  another  kid  in 
their  class,  and  why  aren't  I  working  with  that  kid  and  I  have  to 
explain  what  the  criteria  are  for  a  child  being  in  the  resource 
program,  and  how  the  student  is  identified.    And  there  was  some 
misunderstanding  about  that  in  the  beginning,  but  I've  found  that 
just  by  being  there  to  listen  (to  the  teachers),  it  (the  meaning 
of  the  program)  comes  across." 


Each  student  is  seen  as  an  individual,  with  a  unique  personality  and  unique 
academic  and  social  problems. 

While  talking  to  the  observer.  Jack  says: 

"You're  going  to  see  the  whole  gamut  of  kids  here,  with  a  ^de 
variety  of  moods.    There'll  be  some  that  will  just  talk  your  ear 
off  and  some  will  be  very  shy.    Some  kids  will  be  very  moody,  and 
others  will  be  very  outgoing.    Some  are  very  social. 

David,  here,  is  taking  a  lot  of  regular  subjects.    He's  taking 
geometry,  which  is  a  pretty  high  powered  subject  and  biology. 
m  8  in  remedial  reading  even  days  and  in  the  resource  room  odd 
|«y8.    No,  actually,  he's  not  in  the  remedial  reading  any  more.  ^ 
5e  passed  the  Regents  Competency  Test  so  he  doesn't  have  to  go'^y 
=cra.    He  has  a  verbal  IQ  of  130.    He's  very  bright  and  partici^tes 
a  lot  in  class;  ^e  just  has  difficulty  with  independent  reading 
Jason  is  very  different.    He  came  to  us  from  a  self-contained  program 
near  Rochester,  and  he  spends  a  lot  of  his  time  in  the  room  with  us. 
He  is  in  a  science,  which,  while  it  isn't  Regents,  still  is  a  pretty 
high  powered  course.    H<>.  won't  pass  it.  but  he  is  learning  from  it. 
and  that  s  what's  important.    He'll  take  another  course  next  year. 
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He  s  also  in  general  math,  which  is  what  the  math  students  take  to 
get  them  ready  for  the  competency  test.    He  has  a  lot  of  difficulty 
but  he  s  a  nice  kid.    Everyone  likes  him.    This  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  range  of  kids  we  have  in  this  room.    It's  sort  of  a 
microcosm.    You'll  see  the  whole  range  of  kids."  :': 

1:-  Jack  Brennan  believes  that  this  particular  high  school  that  4iis  students 
aUend  is  unique,  and  that  the  students  face  considerable  pressure  because  of 
it's  unique  nature.       Jack  explains: 

"You  know,  over  80%  of  the  high  school  students  here  go  on  to  some 
college  or  some  kind  of  higher  education.    This  isn't  really  your 
average  school.    The  average  IQ  out  here  isn't  100.    It's  more  like 
115.    Tom  Strong  and  I,  one  time,  sat  down  and  took  everybody's  scores 
on  a  standardized  test  and  figured  it  out.    I  don't  remember  exactly 
where  It  came  out,  but  somewhere  around  115,  so  if  somebody's  IQ  is 
100  out  here,  they're  lucky  to  be  making  it.    And  you  know,  that's 
how  I  feel  about  some  of  these  kids  out  here,  too.    They're  lucky  to 
survive . " 

Despite  pressures  that  students  may  feel.  Jack  believes  that  the  integration 
is  made  easier  because  all  of  the  students  in  the  class  come  from  that  district. 
He  says: 

"This  is  our  own  class.    I  think  that  makes  it  easier  to  Integrate 
the  kids  throughout  the  whole  school  because  these  are  our  kids. 
These  kids  would  be  in  the  building  anyway.    Then,  too,  everyone 
feels  ownership  of  the  program,  so  that  really  helps.    Also,  as  far 
as  social  aspects  go,  that  is  easier  because  a  BOCES  kid,  someone  from 
a  different  district,  has  to  leave  on  a  bus  at  a  different  time.  They 
an't  stay  after  school  for  other  activities.    The  other  students  here 
aren't  tneir  peers  after  school,  and  that  really  makes  a  difference. 
I  think  that's  what  helps  some  of  these  students  get  along  socially." 

A  Typical  Day 

Jack  Brennan  arrives  at  the  school  prior  to  the  start  of  first  period.  He 
has  time  to  collect  any  materials  that  he  may  neea  for  the  first  period  class, 
and-io  talk  briefly  with  Joanne  about  the  day's  activities.    Jack  has  students 
In  ^s  room  for  the  first  five  periods  of  the  day.    During  that  time  he  and 
Joanne  work  with  each  student  individually  on  whatever  assignment  ^eds  to  be 
completed.    Depending  on  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the  room,  they  may 
alternate  times  in  the  room,  so  that  one  of  them  may  be  out  checking  folders  and 
talking  with  teachers. 
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Students  other  than  those  regularly  scheduled  to  be  In  the  resource  room 

that  period  may  come  in  with  a  pass  from  another  teacher  or  from  a  study  hall. 

They  will  come  in  to  work  on  a  specific  assignment,  or  briefly,  just  to  talk, 

It-^ixth  period  is  lunch  period  for  Jack  and  Joanne.    They  both-^ring  their 

luilch,  and  use  the  time  to  eat  and  compare  notes  about  the  various  students. 

Some  days  they  will  allow  students  to  eat  lunch  with  them  in  the  room.  Students 

often  come  in  without  asking  for  prior  permission. 

Jack,  Joanne  and  thp  observer  are  sitting  at  one  of  the  round  tables, 
eating  and  talking.    The  door  opens  and  Rick  comes  in.    Jack  says 
to  him,  "Not  today.  Rick.    We're  having  a  conference  and  we  need 
privacy."    Rick  leaves  the  room. 

Mary  comes  in,  carrying  her  lunch  tray.    Jack  speaks  to  her,  "I'm 
sorry,  Mary,  you  can't  eat  lunch  in  here  today." 

Jack  wants  the  students  to  feel  that  they  can  come  to  his  room  for  support 

«md  assi^rtance.    He  also  is  aware  of  creating  dependency  needs  in  his  students 

and  guards  arjainst  it.    He  ex^xains: 

"You  have  to  vatch  what  the  kids  are  doing,  too.    Sometimes  they  use 
coming  in  the  room  as  a  cop-out.    So  that  they  don't  have  to  deal 
with  peer  interaction  on  the  outside.    For  instance,  Mary,  sometimes, 
she'll  want  to  bring  her  lunch  in  here  rather  than  deal  with  the  scene 
in  the  lunchroom.    You  have  to  watch  how  much  you  let  them  get  away 
with  and  where  you  draw  the  line." 

Seventh  and  eighth  periods  again  are  instructional  periods  for  students. 
During  ninth  period.  Jack  visits  teachers  that  he  hasn't  seen  earlier  in  the 
day.    He  may  have  a  conference  with  a  student,  a  parent,  or  another  staff  member. 
Later,  he  completes  homework  assignments  that  the  students  will  have  to  do  for 
the  next  day.    Especially  with  math.  Jack  has  to  solve  the  problem  first  so 
tha^^he  wf  "1  know  how  to  help  the  student.    Jack  leaves  the  building  about  5:00. 
Th^job  is  time  consuiiiing,  and  Jack  s""^  that  his  family  often  pretests  about  the 
time  that  he  puts  ^Ji.  ^^-j 
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Relatlonshlps  with  Students 


The  students  in  the  resource  program  and  other  students  in  the  building  s( 

Jack  Brennan  as  a  friend  who  can  be  counted  on  to  help  them  if  th^  need  it. 

^•A  boy  comes  into  the  room.    He  is  short  and  stocky,  with  darKThair 
j^-and  complexion.    He  is  wearing  a  plaid  shirt  and  jeans.  Smiling, 
'-Llie  speaks  to  Jack  Brennan:    "Mr.  Brennan,  can  you  lend  me  some  lunch 
money?" 

JacR  replies,  "Can  you  get  it  from  your  sister,  Joe?"    Joe  says,  "She 
doesn't  have  any."    Jack  reaches  into  his  back  pocket  and  removes 
his  wallet.    "I  don't  have  any  change.    I'll  give  you  a  dollar,  but 
bring  me  back  the  change."    Joe  says,  "I'll  give  it  to  my  sister  to 
give  to  you."    Jack  answers,  "No,  you  bring  it  back  yourself."  Joe 
agrees,  "OK,  thanks,  Mr.  Brennan."    He  leaves  the  room. 

Jack  explains:    "That's  Teresa's  brother.    He's  not  in  here,  but  he 
stops  in  sometimes.    He's  in  the  Work  Study  program." 

Students  in  the  resource  program  also  see  Jack  Brennan  and  Joanne  Bums  as 
people  who  will  provide  siq>port  and  encouragement. 

The  bell  has  Just  rung,  signaling  the  end  of  eighth  period.  Students 
can  be  seen  passing  in  the  hall.    The  door  opens  and  a  tall  boy  comes 
into  the  room.    He  is  wearing  jeans  and  a  plaid  flannel  shirt.  He 
walks  to  the  back  of  the  room  and  picks  up  a  guitar  case  that  is  lying 
on  the  floor  near  one  of  the  bookcases.    He  speaks,  '*!  have  to  try  out 
at  2:30  today."    He  takes  his  guitar  to  the  front  of  the  room,  puts 
the  case  on  the  oblong  table,  and  takes  out  the  guitar.    Joanne  is 
seated  at  the  first  desk  next  to  the  table.    He  begins  to  apeak  to  her, 
explaining  about  an  adaptor  that  he  puts  over  the  strings  of  his  guitar 
to  raise  the  pitch.    He  explains  that  it  makes  him  sing  higher.  The 
explanation  is  not  completely  clear,  and  Joanne  questions  him  to  try  to 
understand  what  he  is  saying.    He  offers  to  show  her.    He  demonstrates. 

Jack  asks  him,  "Joel,  would  you  like  to  warm  up  before  you  try  out?" 
Joel  asks,  "What  do  you  mean?"    Jack  responds,  "Well,  we  could  be 
your  audience.    If  you  want  to  get  some  practice."    Joel,  "OK."  He 
begins  his  introduction. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  the  atage  of  Greenwood  High  School,  I 
^ring  you  downtown,  by  Petula  Clark."    He  strums  the  opening  chords 
^■nd  begins  to  sing.    After  completing  two  verses  and  the  chonis,  he 
^ays,  ''This  is  my  own  bit  right  here."    He  repeats  'downtown'  «everal 

^times,  and  finishes  the  song.    We  all  clap.  -z- 

— 

Joel  speaks  to /Joanne,  "What  do  you  think,  will  I  make  the  shc^?'" 
She  replies,  "I  don't  know.    I  guess  it  depends  on  the  other  acts 
that  try  out."    Joel,  "Well,  I'd  better  get  goin'."    He  packs  up  his 
guitar  and  leaves  the  room. 
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The  Teacher  Assistant 

Joanne  Bums  is  the  teacher  assistant  in  the  resource  room.    JJith  Jack, 
shft  shares  the  responsibility  for  assisting  students  with  their  affl:signments, 
and:  jiaking  daily  contact  with  the  regular  classroom  teachers.    Although  she 
is  Jiired  as  a  teacher  assistant,  Joanne  is  a  certified  teacher.    When  Jack  was 
in  the  hospital  for  five  weeks,  Joanne  was  hired  as  his  substitute. 

Jack  and  Joanne  have  an  easy  working  relationship.    Each  respects  the 

other's  expertise.    Jack  sees  Joanne  as  having  success  with  some  students  where 

he  has  not  been  able  to.      Jack  says: 

"You  know,  we  have  a  girl  here  who  I  think  is  somewhat  autistic. 
She  just  won't  talk  at  all  about  her  school  work.    Her  older  sister 
was  somewhat  the  same,  so  there  must  be  something  in  the  family 
interaction  that  causes  it.    She  is  starting  to  open  up  more  now 
outside  of  the  room,  with  the  other  kids,  but  still  won't  talk 
about  her  school  work.    Joanne  has  had  more  success  with  her  than 
I  have  had.    I  don't  know  if  it's  because  she's  a  woman  or  because 
she  just  relates  better  to  her  personality." 

Joanne  avoids  lecturing  students,  but  she  uses  casual  conversation  to 
convey  her  own  standards  for  academic  performance  and  behavior. 

Several  students  have  just  said  that  they  will  not  be  in  school  on  Friday, 

the  day  before  Spring  Vacation. 

Joanne  asks,  "What  will  Mr.  Brennan  and  I  do  Friday  if  no  one  is 
here?"    Peter  replies,  "You  can  just  sit  around."    Joanne  says,  "I 
think  that  would  be  very  boring  with  no  students  here."  Pater, 
"Well,  you  could  drink,  then."    Joanne,  "I've  never  found  that  very 
effective  in  getting  rid  of  boredom.    Have  you?"    Peter  answers  her, 
"I  can't  drink  any  more  because  of  my  medicine.    You  know,  there 
were  these  Mexicans  in  Boston  who  got  hold  of  $600.    It  was  all  the 
money  they  had.    They  spent  it  all  on  bourbon.    They  would  get  up  in 
j;  the  morning  and  drink  a  half  pint  and  then  drink  a  half  pint  in  the 
^evening.    I  only  did  it  once."    Joanne,  "That  doesn't  sound  like  a 
^  very  good  thing  to  do." 

^-  Joanne  gets  up  from  the  desk  and  walks  to  the  front  table  to'Vee  how 
Joel  is  coming*  with  his  work.    She  asks,  "How  are  you  comlng^:Joel? 
What  answer  did  you  get  for  number  two?"  > 

In  another  instance  Joanne  is  discussing  an  English  assignment  with  Jason. 

Jason  walks  into  the  room  for  fourth  period  with  a  bagel  and  cream 
cheese  which  he  places  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.    Joanne  asks,  "I 
O  .  thought  you  weren't  going  to  eat  that  stuff."    Jason  Just  shruggs  and 
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Jason  says,  "We  had  a  test  on  chapters  19-23  today,  but  I  told  her  I 
hadn  t  read  it  yet.    She  told  me  to  try  and  do  it  anyway."  Joanne 
in  an  exasperated  tone  of  voice,  says,  "You  mean  you  were  behind  in 
the  reading."    Teresa  picks  up  her  English  book  and  the  review  sheet 
and  works  quietly.    Jason  continues  to  banter  with  Joanne  abc^  the 
English  assignment.    He  does  not  seem  to  consider  it  a  serioiis' matter 
i -  that  he  is  behind  in  the  reading.    He  takes  out  the  worksheet  and 
J:  ^starts  to  try  to  answer  the  questions.    Joanne  says,  "Jason,  Ve  can 
^/*8it  here  and  I  can  try  to  help  you  with  the  questions,  but  it  doesn't 
e  make  much  sense  when  you  haven't  read  the  chapters."    Jason  does  not 
answer  her. 

Joanne  Bums  has  considerable  insight  into  the  behavior  of  the  students  in 

the  resource  room.    One  of  the  students  has  just  finished  explaining  to  the 

observer  that  she  is  being  discriminated  against  when  the  cast  for  school  plays 

are  chosen.    Joanne  was  not  in  the  room  while  the  student  and  the  observer  were 

talking.    Later  Joanne  is  talking  with  the  observer. 

"Mary  is  always  looking  for  something  outside  to  blame  Instead  of 
looking  at  the  situation  realistically,  like  maybe  those  people 
have  more  talent.    Or  the  fact  that  they're  juniors  and  seniors  and 
she's  just  a  freshman.    And  the  other  thing  about  Mary,  and  Teresa 
too,  in  that  both  of  then  are  always  sick  a  lot,  or  they  think  that 
they're  sick  a  lot.    Tljey  are  complaining  about  having  a  headache, 
or  a  stomachache  or  just  not  feeling  well  enough  to  do  their  work, 
saying  things  to  us  like,  'Don't  make  me  do  that  now.    I  havi"  a 
bad  headache.'    That's  why  I  pushed  her  today  on  that  test,  because 
yesterday  she  was  In  here  seventh  period  and  she  begged  and  begged 
to  go  to  the  library.    She  didn't  have  any  work  to  do  or  anything,  she 
just  wanted  to  meet  her  friends  there.    So  we  gave  her  a  pass  to  go 
but  we  made  her  promise  that  today  she  would  work  on  the  test.  The 
thing  is,  with  Mary,  she'll  make  these  negotiations  one  day  and  the 
next  day  she's  forgotten  all  about  them.    But  you  noticed  that  when  I 
reminded  her  of  it,  f      sort  of  backed  down. 

It's  the  same  thing  with  trying  out  for  "Showboat"  (the  annual  spring 
musical).    You  know,  she  came  with  this  great  idea,  this  rather 
elaborate  plan  of  what  she  was  going  to  do,  but  she  didn't  really 
work  it  out.    She  thinks  she's  a  very  good  dancer.    She's  taken  dance 
for  seven  years,  and  she  thinks  that  because  she  has  taken  dance  for 
^that  long,  she  ought  to  get  a  part  and  she  doesn't  stop  to  think  that 
Somebody  else  might  be  more  talented,  even  though  they  haven't  had  dance 
^for  seven  years.    But  she  didn't  really  plan  anything  out,  then  before 
■^tryouts,  she  hurt  her  leg,  and  so  she  never  did  try  out." 
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THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 


Six  regular  classroom  teachers  were  interviewed  for  their  perspectives 
on  $he  students  from  the  resource  room  that  they  have  in  their  clsfsrooms. 
Thefe  were  two  English  teachers,  a  Science  teacher,  a  Social  Studies  teacher, 
a  Math  teacher,  and  an  Art  teacher.    All  of  the  teachers  had  at  least  one 
student  from  the  resource  program  currently  In  their  classes,  and  most  had  had 
previous  experience  with  students  from  the  resource  program. 
Perspectives  on  the  Labeled  Students 

Five  of  the  six  teachers  think  that  the  students  from  the  resource  program 

are  appropriately  placed  in  their  classrooms.    They  believe  that  the  students 

are  learning  some  of  the  material  from  their  class,  and  that  the  students  do  not 

present  any  unique  behavior  management  problems.    It  is  significant  that  none  of 

these  classes  are  Regents  classes  and  some  of  the  classes  are  made  up  of  students 

on  the  lowest  tract. 

"Well,  you  know  Peter,  I  guess.    Kind  of  an  interesting  kid,  some  days 
he's  with  it  and  some  days  he  isn't.    But  he's  no  real  problem  to 
have  in  class.    He  participates  and  it  seems  to  work  out  OK." 

"Yes,  I'd  have  him  In  my  class  again.    I  think  it's  worked  out  well." 

"The  class  that  I've  got,  that's  quite  a  group.    I've  had  to  modify 
my  whole  teaching  style  for  that  class,  not  for  Joel.    In  fact,  he's 
not  as  much  of  a  problem  as  some  of  the  others.    But  with  that  class, 
I  have  to  read  the  stories  to  them,  otherwise  they'd  just  never  get 
it.    The  only  thing  about  Joel  though,  he  seems  to  feel  that  he  knows 
more  than  I  think  he  actually  does.    He  fits  in  pretty  well.  Some 
of  the  other  students  tease  him  a  little  bit.    It  jxist  sort  of  rolls 
off  him.    He* 8  that  sort  of  kid.    He's  an  easy  going  kid." 

':^I  use  to  have  this  girl  in  my  class  last  semester,  Jean,  and  she 
^never  said  anything  to  anybody.    She  was  real  quiet,  real  withdrawn, 
^but  when  we*d  have  one  of  those  tests,  every  answer  on  that  test 
^-twould  be  word  for  word  from  the  itudy  guide  that  we  used.    She.  really 
worked  very  hard." 

"I  would  say  that  Mary  fits  In  very  well,  as  a  person.    She  8C^£allzes 
with  the  other  kids,  she  talks  with  the  other  kids,  she  seems  to  get 
along  with  them  very  well.    That  little  girl  sitting  next  to  her, 
maybe  you  noticed,  that*8  Beth.    Mary  and  Beth  always  talk  together. 
Beth' 8  very  sharp  and  Mary  Is  not  so  sharp.    She  doesn*t  always  get 
everything.    But  they  seem  to  get  along  together  very  well." 
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The  sixth  teacher,  Linda  Anderson,  thought  that  the  student  mains treamed 
into  her  math  class  was  inappropriately  placed.    He  was  unable  to  j:ooprehend 
and  retain  the  material  that  was  presented  in  class. 


-•^Academically,  it's  very  difficult  for  him.    He  has  a  lot  of  pToblems 
^.wiLh  retention  and  he  just  is  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
Z  the  students.    The  nature  of  Peter's  problem  is  that  he  has  a  very 
short  attention  span,  and  he  just  isn't  able  to  always  follow  every- 
thing that  I  am  doing, 

I  have  nothing  against  taking  students  who  are  slow.    If  I  could  have 
a  class  of  about  ten  students  of  Peter's  calibre  that  would  be  fine, 
but  mixed  in  with  the  other  students,  no.    We  haven't  done  Peter  any 
favors.    It's  been  a  disservice  to  him  this  year." 

Perspectives  on  the  Kinds  of  Supports  and  Training  Needed 

All  of  the  six  teachers  think  that  the  support  and  communication  from 

Jack  Brennan  and  Joanne  Bums  is  excellent.    Jack  and  Joanne  are  seen  as 

responsive  to  the  teacher's  needs.    One  of  the  teachers  attributes  the  success 

of  the  mains treaming  program  to  Jack  Brennan. 

"Well,  a  lot  of  it  is  having  Jack  and  the  people  that  he  works  with 
down  in  his  office  down  there.    You  know,  Jack's  an  affective  sort  of 
guy.    He  gets  this  smile  on  his  face,  it  just  sort  of  seems  to  say, 
'Gee,  it's  going  to  be  a  good  day.'    And  he's  a  nice,  easy-going  man 
and  the  kids  respond  to  that.    He  has  all  the  books  down  there  and 
all  the  worksheets,  and  when  a  student's  having  trouble,  he  goes  over 
everything  with  him  and  seems  to  make  things  work  out.    He's  a  good 
guy." 

However,  a  need  is  seen  for  more  concrete  suggestions  on  how  to  program 
for  students  with  learning  disabilities. 

•'I  don't  mind  having  the  kids  in  my  classes.    The  only  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them.    Most  of  them 
are  dyslexic,  right,  and  we  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  a  dyslexic 
kid.    I'm  not  sure  Jack  knows.    We  had  this  workshop  on  ID  kids  and 
what  it  mainly  seemed  to  tell  us  was  how  to  identify  an  LD  kid  and 
5>nce  we  identified  them,  to  be  patient  with  them,  but  it  didn't  tell 
Zxe  anything  about  how  to  teach  them.    That's  what  I  think  we  need, 
>ome  workshops  telling  us  how  we  can  teach  the  kids  we've  got  hi  our 
"Classes."  c 
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THE  STUDENTS 

?  Typical  Students 

Generally,  the  students  are  neatly  groomed  and  well  dressed^   A  typical 
oikt-it  for  boys  would  be  jeans  or  chinos,  and  a  cotton  or  knitted" shirt. 
V&i>  few  boys  had  long  hair*    Girls  dress  in  Jeans  and  shirts,  dresses,  or 
skirts  and  blouses*    They  often  wear  high  heels* 

Most  of  the  students  come  from  homes  where  the  parents  have  high  academic 
expectations  for  their  children*    That  education  is  highly  valued  In  this  com- 
munity is  reflected  by  the  high  percentage  of  students  who  go  on  for  some  form 
of  post  high  school  education* 
Students  Labeled  Learning  Disabled 

There  are  thirteen  students  in  the  resource  program,  four  of  them  are 
girls  and  nine  of  them  are  boys*    Generally,  in  physical  appearance »  all 
students  in  the  resource  program  fit  within  the  norm  for  the  high  school* 
Socially,  the  students  are  slightly  more  dependent  on  adults  than  their 
typical  peers*    Academically^  the  students  are  below  the  norm  for  the  school, 
but  they  are  able  to  function  in  regular  classes  with  support  from  the  resource 
teacher  and  modifications  effected  by  the  regular  classroom  teachers* 

The  students  are  generally  accepted  by  their  peers*    When  they  are 
treated  differently,  it  is  because  of  their  social  ineptness  rather  than  their 
academic  ability*    Three  students  were  selected  by  the  observer  for  detailed 
observations:    Mary»  Joel  and  Peter* 

7  Mary  is  a  freshman  who  entered  the  program  from  Smith  Middle  School* 
Sb^  has  a  slender  build,  with  brownish-blond  hair  and  blue  eyes*   JHary  generally 
dresses  in  Jeans  and  shirts*    When  talking  on  a  subject  of  interert  to  her  or 
when  talking  with  h<ar  peers,  Mary  is  quick  to  smile*    However »  in:;'ckass  she 
mostly  completes  her  work  without  exhibiting  a  great  deal  of  affect.  Mary 
seemed  distracted  by  the  presence  of  an  observer  in  the  classroom,  and  on  the 
Q       two  occasions  when  she  was  observed  in  the  regular  classes »  she  asked  for  a  pass 
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to  leave  the  room  when  she  finished  the  day's  assigruuent.    Mary  is  a  member  of 
the  school  choir.    After  school  hours  she  earns  extra  money  by  babysitting. 
Her  plans  for  the  summer  include  participating  in  a  training  progri^  for  camp 
cousCselors.  ^. 

::^Joel  is  also  a  freshman  who  came  to  the  program  from  Rock  Road  Middle 
School.    Joel  is  a  tall  young  man  who  was  described  by  Jack  Brennan  as  a 
"bear."    The  description  comes  from  the  way  Joel  moves;  he  sort  of  lumbers 
along  as  a  bear  might,  moving  through  the  forest.    At  birth,  Joelfe  parents  were 
told  that  Joel  was  probably  a  mongoloid  (a  child  with  Downs  Syndrome) .  His 
mother  recorded  that  information  in  his  baby  book,  and  one  day  Joel  found  the 
book  and  brought  it  to  school  to  discuss  it  with  Joanne  Bums.    In  facial 
appearance  Joel  does  exhibit  some  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  Dovms 
^  Syndrome,  but  they  are  not  prominent.    Joel  almost  always  has  a  ready  smile 
and  is  open  and  friendly  to  other  students  and  adults  aUke.    He  initiates 
interactions  with  adults  more  readily  than  with  peers „    Music  is  Joel's  pri- 
mary interest.    Like  Mary,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  school  choir,  and  is 
currently  taking  piano,  voice  and  guitar  lessons.    Last  year,  assisted  by  his 
mother,  Joel  was  a  member  of  a  rock  group.    However,  when  the  group  disbanded, 
he  was  unable,  despite  his  mother's  efforts,  to  become  affiliated  with  another 
group.    Joel  says  that  he  practices  his  music  two  to  three  hours  a  day.  His 
career  goal  is  to  become  a  rock  stjkr. 

Peter  is  a  junior  transfer  student  from  a  private  school  in  New  England. 
Durin|.the  last  three  years,  Peter  has  been  in  three  different  high  schools, 
the  %8t  two  of  them  private  preparatory  schools.    Peter  is  a  young>an  with 
a  slight  build  that  makes  him  appear  younger  than  his  nineteen  yearer?-  Peter 
is  on  medication  to  control  petit  mal  seizures  and  is  often  sleepy  ^d  in- 
attentive to  the  lesson.    He  frequently  appears  frustrated  by  his  lessons  and 
by  school.    Social  interactions  are  difficult  for  Peter. 

O 
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Llnda  Anderson  comments: 


go  over  too  well  with  out  anvtM„ 

the  beginning  o f  L  °^  '^e  class  '^  i  J^^''  'hat^dn't 

.1  roon.  deportment 'that  J  i^sT/^^"8  '°  e'tabiisV^V.T.'^f^'^^i'y 
blurting  out  conunents  anS  very  cfL  <"^la«- 

.- *was  frequently  late  to^f        "'''^  students  wo^S  ^    "  """"  be 

^Ituattonf"     *°  would  be  s™rt  """"^  "ould 

ot  the  butt  of  that 

-  -""e  .„te.ests.    .h.s  su^. 
""k  .s  .  „e.se„,er  l„  His  father's  e    ,  '"^""^ 

'-^""^       •  P^-u„bZe  experience 
"ioy        *"-ased  independence  siven  the  ^  ^ 

^-""y         co^etent  to 

*syrt'(;^'d5Ie"lL"„"lt-    L""  ^  ^ot  better  he  . 

Classes  you  were  olt       ^^^^        didn't  havp  !       v^®"  'han  at 

program  Ld  irw\|°  ^f^'^Jd^-^  ^verybJd^h^^^  the 

the  whole  time  I  w^l  tL       '    ^  "^^^r  got  good  IrlT^  ^ 

getting  OK  gradLT  ^^^'ve  go?  a  cho"  ^'f  11,7^'^^^' 

"What  I  like  most  is  the  f 

cto^?4a\^vt%o\-  cJ^^Ie^S^ho^lT:  ^^;k^ tre^^^-^.'^ere  instead 
of  Just  having  o^e  thi'^'-    ^''^^^         8°  to  t\e'%";Jf "  «  to 
hamburger  or  f  s^dwiJh^  '°  '"'.'''^'^  "^ght  be  a  fish  ,  '""^^'^ 
You  could  chooseX  to  ch^jse     ?  fj?'  « 

like  I  wanted  to  get  into  ""'         °^  """'ic  y^u  wanted  t' 

get  into  piano  so  I  chose  that."  °  ^"'0. 

n^e^^esource  room  is  seen  as  a    lace  to  .  .  . 

r  "^"^  - - aTr  T- 

felr  subjects.  '  ."I««,ce  ilth 
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"They're  always  on  your  back  all  the  time,  you  know,  watching  over 
you,  making  sure  you  do  this  and  making  sure  you  do  that.    And  that's 
hard,  but  it's  good  to  be  able  to  come  in  here  and  do  my  homework. 
'Cause  I  never  do  my  homework  at  home.    I  tried,  you  know,  fof  all 
those  years,  but  I  coald  just  never  do  it  at  home.    So,  even  ^pugh 
^  they're  on  your  back  a  lot,  at  least  I  get  my  homework  done  hjre." 

^  Although  students  do  not  identify  the  resource  room  as  a  place  where  they 

receive  emotional  support,  their  behavior  Indicates  that  they  perceive  the 

resource  room  in  that  way. 

Ed  Johnson  is  talking  about  Mary's  behavior  after  taking  a  test  in  his 
English  class: 

"Now  you  saw  that  Mary,  when  she  finished  her  test,  wanted  to  go  down 
to  Jack's  'office,*  and  that's  fine  with  me.    I  think  it  feels  good 
to  her  to  kind  of  be  able  to  go  down  there  and  talk  about  the  test 
t.o  him.    Jack's  sort  of  a  fatherly  person,  and  I  think  that's  what 
she  needed  right  then." 

Joanne  Bums  talks  about  Mary^s  behavior: 

"Sometimes  Mary  acts  very  angry  about  us  down  here  in  the  room,  and 
storms  out  saying  she's  never  coming  back*    But  it  seems  funny, 
because  every time  she  has  a  free  five  or  ten  minutes,  she  comes 
down  to  the  room,  so  it  must  be  that  she  can't  think  we're  all  chat 
bad." 
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THE  CURRICULUM 

As  much  as  possible  students  are  integrated  into  the  regular "^ilasses  of 
tft^i.  high  school.    Students  spend  approximately  60%  to  85%  of  thefr' day  with 
tXRical  students.    Many  of  the  classes  that  they  are  integrated  into,  however, 
do  not  contain  the  brightest  students,  the  scholarship  winners,  of  the  high 
school. 
Modifications 

The  most  general  modification  that  was  made  for  students  labeled  learning 

disabled  was  in  the  grading  procedure  and  in  the  performance  expectations  that 

the  teachers  would  hold  for  that  student. 

"I  have  to  grade  her  up  a  little  bit.    I  probably  wouldn^t  give  her 
anything  less  than  a  'C'.    You  know,  you  look  at  a  student  like  this, 
one  of  these  learning  disability  kids,  and  say;     'Well,  obviously 
they're  failing  the  course.    But  there's  just  a  lot  of  it  that  they 
don't  get,  and  they  try  very  hard.'" 

Teachers  reported  having  to  modify  their  teaching  styles  for  the  entire 
classes  into  which  the  students  were  mains t reamed,  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
class,  not  the  student  with  learning  disabilities.    In  Linda  Anderson '-s  class, 
however,  she  said  that  the  modifications  that  she  made  were  especially  for 
Peter. 

"A  real  problem  that  Peter  has  is  to  be  able  to  take  the  notes  and 
keep  up  with  what  I  was  saying.    He's  not  able  to  write  and  concentrate 
at  the  same  time,  and  I  found  that  when  I  put  an  exaii;>le  on  the  board, 
I  had  to  go  over  everything  twice,  and  even  then  when  I'd  be  at  the 
end  of  the  board,  and  ready  to  erase,  he'd  call  'wait,  wait,'  and  he 
didn't  have  it  yet.    Lots  of  times  he  didn't  get  everything  either. 
About  the  middle  of  the  year  I  asked  Jack  to  start  working  an  extra 

^  period  with  him  because  it  was  obvious  that  Peter  Just  couldn't  keep 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  students.    The  earlier  part  of  the  year  I  was 

jf.  reserving  one  ninth  period  a  week.  Just  for  that  kid,  to  the-fieglect 
of  my  other  ninety  seven  students.  After  a  while,  I  reallzecHthat  I 
Just  couldn't /do  It."  3^ 

Sam  Morgan,  the  art  teacher,  talks  about  how  he  Individualizes  for 
Jason: 

"I  have  to  change  things  a  little  bit  for  Jason.    He's  working  on  a 
collage  right  now,  because  he  has  a  lot  of  motor  problems  which  make 
It  hard  for  him  to  draw.   We're  doing  a  project  on  cubism  imd  I'm 
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having  him  do  It  with  shapes  rather  than  having  to  cut  something 
cut." 

It  Is  easier  for  Sao  to  Individualize  because  he  individualizes  for  every 

student  anyway.    He  looks  at  each  student  for  ways  to  develop  the  Creativity 

withla  him/her.    There  is  more  room  for  flexibility  in  his  classroom. 

'^Sam  also  e3q>resses  a  desire  to  work  with  a  more  homogeneous  group,  not 

because  of  any  detrimental  effect  on  more  capable  students,  but  because  he  would 

like  the  opportunity  to  work  intensively  with  learning  disabled  students  to  meet 

needs  that  he  sees  they  have. 

**My  real  goals  for  these  guys  are  that  they  learn  to  make  decisions 
and  they  learn  to  think  creatively,  which  is  something  they  can  use 
all  their  lives,  in  all  aspects.    Next  year,  for  instance,  I've 
recommended  that  they  take  sculpture.    That'll  be  something  that 
they  can  really  get  their  hands  into  and  make  something.    I  think 
they'll  find  it  very  fulfilling.    Joel  can  use  the  help  In  making 
decisions.    When  he  first  came  in  and  he  had  something  to  do,  he 
just  wouldn't  be  able  to  decide  what  to  do  with  it  at  all.  You 
know  what  I'd  really  l-'ke  to  do  with  these  guys,  is  if  they  were 
in  a  class  all  by  themselves  I  could  focus  on  some  of  the  things 
that  they  need  to  think  about  in  terms  of  making  decisions." 

The  enthusiasm  in  his  voice  is  evident.    He  stops,  pauses,  reflects. 
"Of  course,  that  would  be  defeating  the  whole  malnstreaming  concept." 
Regents  Competency  Tests 

A  major  focus  of  each  student's  program  is  preparation  to  pass  the  Regents 
Competency  Tests  in  math,  reading  and  writing  necessary  to  be  awarded  a  high 
school  diploma  in  New  York  State.    If  a  student  takes  and  passes  a  regents  then 
he/she  is  exempt  from  the  competency  test  in  that  area.    For  non-regents  students, 
however,  the  competency  tests  are  required.    Students  are  enrolled  in  remedial 
clastes  that  are  geared  specifically  toward  teaching  the  skills  necessary  to 
passithe  coiiq)etency  tests.    Students  other  than  those  labeled  leaning  disabled 
are  enrolled  in  the  .Remedial  classes.  ;f^l 

The  Regents  Competency  Tests  pose  a  major  obstacle  for  many  students 
labeled  learning  disabled.    Although  they  may  complete  a  number  of  hours 
required  for  graduation,  they  may  be  barred  from  receiving  a  diploma  because 
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they  are  unable  to  pass  the  competency  tests. 
Bob  Stevens  comments  on  the  tests: 

'•What  hurts  these  kids  is  the  Regents  Competency  Tests  that  we  H$ve 

io  give  now.    There  is  no  way  that  some  of  these  kids  will  ever^ass 
tthe  tests.    We  use  to  be  able  to  give  a  certificate  of  attendance, 

-tut  now  we  can't.    They  Just  can't  get  a  diploma,  and  it's  really 

-too  bad.    Some  of  them  are  quite  capable  of  holding  a  Job,  and  this 
"(not  having  a  high  school  diploma)  really  hurts  them." 

Students  who  are  labeled  learning  disabled  are  allowed  some  modifications 

for  taking  the  competency  tests.    In  reading,  a  student  may  be  told  what  a 

word  is,  but  not  its  meaning,  and  in  math  a  student  may  use  a  calculator.  They 

may  take  the  test  in  a  room  separate  from  other  students.    Even  with  these 

modifications,  the  students  still  have  difficulty. 

Parents 

Parents  work  closely  with  the  resource  teacher  and  the  guidance  counselor 
to  discuss  the  program  for  their  child.    lEP  conferences  are  conducted  as 
required,  with  parental  participation.    If  a  parent  does  not  attend  the  confer- 
ence, after  notification,  opportunities  are  made  for  the  parent  to  discuss  the 
child's  program  at  another  time. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL 


Bob  Stevens t  the  principal  of  Greenwood  High  School  Is  a  young-san  In  his 
lat^rtventles  or  early  thirties.    He  is  young  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
the  jMTincipalship  of  a  large  high  school.    He  cane  to  that  position  by  promotion 
from  Vice  Principal,  when  his  superior  became  a  district  assist  nt  superintendent. 

Bob  is  highly  complimentary  of  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  and  is 
quick  to  credit  them  with  the  success  of  programs.    He  sees  regular  classroom 
teachers  as  more  competent  in  working  with  students  with  special  needs  than 
they  believe  themselves  to  be. 

Teachers  throughout  the  district  are  expressing  concern  about  their  lack 
of  preparedness  to  deal  with  students  with  special  needs.    The  district  Is  taking 
^  back  learning  disabled  classrooms  from  BOCES  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1980»  and 
Bob  comments: 

"There's  a  lot  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  about  what 
the  district  is  going  to  do  to  provide  them  with  some  kind  of  additional 
training  to  handle  these  kids.    I  guess  I  often  wonder  if  the  kids 
weren't  labeled  or  if  they  hadn't  been  identified  through  the  COH  how 
different  it  would  be  if  the  kid  were  malnstreamed  there  anyway.  These 
kids  are  walking  around  all  over  the  place.    You  know»  we're  at  odds 
about  class  size»  class  load»  and  the  fact  that  handicapped  students 
should  be  counted  twice  or  three  times  or  whatever.    It  becomes  a 
financial  thing  after  a  while  for  the  school  district." 
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Despite  initial  dif ficulties^  Bob  sees  mainstreaming  as  a  force  for 
positive  change  throughout  the  school. 

"I  think  it's  (mainstreaming)  going  to  be  good  in  that  it's  going  to 
force  teachers »  and  I  think  literally  force  them>  to  be  more  compas- 
sionate and  to  stop  and  think  about  what  they're  doing  with  kids  a 
:^ittle  bit  more.    And  I  don't  mean  that  in  a  negative  sense.    I  don't 
-^ean  that  they  don't  now,  but  I  think  that  we  all  get  into  a  rut  or 
groove  and  sometimes  we  don't  think  about  the  kids  especiall^^  I 
^ust  saw  a  guidance  counselor  yesterday  who  sent  a  bulletin  arpixnd 
'alerting  the  teachers  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  student's  fathers 
was  terminally /ill  with  brain  cancer  and  was  probably  going  ta^e 
checking  out  in  the  next  few  weeks »  just  to  let  the  teachers  kiiow 
that  they  should  be  sensitive  to  this  thing  with  these  kids.    I  got 
the  greatest  feedback  from  the  teachers.    They  thanked  me  for  letting 
them  know  that.    'It  stopped  me  from  putting  my  foot  in  my  mouth  or 
putting  undue  pressure  on  a  student.'    In  a  lot  of  ways»  I  think  you'll 
find  that  happening  with  yoyr  special  needs  people.    'You  tell  me  that 
O  ^        these  students  have  some  special  needs »  then  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to 
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DISCUSSION 

i 

The  program  can  be  described  as  successful  malnstreasilng  glve^  the 
fo^twlng  definition  of  successful.    Students  are  successful  academically 
if  ;£hey  are  able  to  comprehend  enough  of  the  content  presented  In  the  class- 
room so  that  they  are  not  obviously  deviant  from  the  rest  of  the  class »  and 
if  they  demonstrate  a  sincere  effort  to  master  that  content.    Students  are 
successful  socially  If  their  classroom  behavior  falls  within  the  norm 
expected  for  the  class »  and  If  they  converse  with  their  peers  in  the  class- 
room on  other  than  the  course  content. 

Several  factors  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  program  can  be 
identified. 

(1)  These  students  are  minimally  disabled^  and  they  are  not  noticeably 
different  In  academic  performance  and  social  behavior  from  some  other  non- 
disabled  students  In  the  school. 

(2)  Jack  Brennan  utilizes  his  administrative  and  Interpersonal  skills 
to  ensure  the  .'mo'^th  functioning  of  the  program.    He  Is  thoughtful  ai  system 
atlc  In  his  methods  of  communication  and  support  with  regular  classroom 
teachers . 

(3)  The  organizational  climate  of  the  school  Is  one  of  mutual  respect. 
Jack  Brennan  praises  the  regular  classroom  teachers  for  their  skill »  and 
their  openness  and  acceptance  toward  his  students;  the  regular  classroom 
teasers  acknowledge  Jack^s  support  and  effectiveness;  Principal  Bob  Stevens 
cre&ts  the  classroom  teachers  with  skilled  teaching  and  concern  fo^*  students 
and^e  credits  Jack's  ability  for  the  success  of  the  total  resource  program. 

(4)  There  Is  a  high  degree  of  consistency  between  what  teachf^  say  and 
what  they  ^o.    Teachers  exhibit  a  realistic  assessment  of  their  own  programs. 

(5)  The  program  development  was  thorough^  thoughtful  and  systematic. 

O     Prior  to  Initiation,  data  were  collected  on  the  most  effective  way  to  conduct 
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resource  program  for  adolescents  with  learning  disabilities.  Those  data 
were  utilized  when  the  program  was  implemented.  _- 
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A  Feather  In  The  Cap:    A  Self  Contained  Classroom  For  Severely 
Mentally  Handicapped  16-21  Year  Old  Students  In  An  Urban  Middle  School 
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Introduction 

Murphy  Middle  School  is  located  in  an  old  urban  neighborhood  populated 
with  a  diverse  mixture  of  university  folk,  poor,  young  professttnal  couples 
^ind  elderly.    The  streets  are  lined  with  modest  wood  frame  cne^Biit  mainly 
jtuo  family  houses  in  various  stages  of  repair,  disrepair  and  renovation. 

The  building  itself,  a  two  story  brick  structure  built  around  1900  and 
for  a  long  time  a  high  school,  does  not  quite  fit  into  the  landscape.  Its 
mass  overpowers  the  small  homes  which  in  places  are  only  the  width  of  a 
street  away.    There  has  been  controversy  during  the  l^jt  few  years  about 
the  schools  place  in  the  community.    Complaints  that  students  and  their 
friends  have  been  distructlve  of  property  and  rowdy  after  school  events 
are  made.    There  have  been  rumors  that  as  part  of  school  consolidation, 
Murphy  school  will  be  closed  soon.    That  talk  has  caused  alarm  in  some, 
especially  some  local  parents  who  see  strengths  in  this  neighborhood  school 
and  insist  that  they  be  maintained.    Whether  the  school  will  be  closed  or 
not  has  not  been  decided,  but  the  possibility  creates  an  air  of  uncertainty 
and  raises  questions  in  the  staffs*  minds  about  investing  themselves  in 
creating  programs  that  might  not  last.    In  addition  to  the  unsettling  prospect 
of  the  school  closing  is  the  notion  held  by  staff  that  these  middle  school 
adolescents  are  going  through  a  difficult  phase  and  as  a  result  they  are  a 
tough,  crazy  lot  to  work  with. 

Enter  into  this  environment,  nine  "multiply  handicapped  severely  retarded" 
young  adults,  the  program  developed  for  them  is  the  focus  of  this  case  study. 

V 
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Setting 

The  Physical  Environment 

The  Interior  of  the  school  Is  well-kept.    The  old  metal  tofkers  lining 
l^he  corridors  are  brightly  painted  and  the  floors  shine.    The  first  floor 
'^includes  offices,  cafeteria,  art  studio,  shop  and  gynxnaslum  as  well  as 
several  classrooms.    The  second  floor  Is  primarily  classrooms  but  also 
include  the  library,  a  small  gym  and  the  teachers*  lounge. 

The  special  education  classroom  Is  Room  220  located  on  the  main 
corridor  of  the  second  floor.    The  only  other  "special  ed"  In  the  building 
is  a  resource  room  near  the  offices  on  the  main  floor.    The  school  secretary 
describes  it  proudly  as  "...a  nice  bright  airy  room..."     The  special  ed 
teacher  feels  strongly  about  retailing  the  room  next  year. 

Clearly  designed  as  a  home  economics  laboratory.  Room  220  Includes  a 
kitchen-like  work  space  with  sinks,  refrigerator,  stove  and  cupboards.  In 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  room  there  is  a  small  circle  of  student  desks. 
At  several  places  there  are  large  formica  tables  pushed  together  for  work 
areas.  These  are  generally  used  for  one-to-one  instruction.  In  addition, 
a  teacher's  desk  stands  near  the  east  wall  and  various  shelves  and  cup- 
boards line  the  walls.    A  small  laundry  room  adjoins  the  main  classroom. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  special  ed  program  has  been  assigned 
to  Room  220  and  the  environment  still  has  an  unsettled  look.    While  there 
are  stacks    of  vocational  materials  in  various  places,  there  is  little 
use  of  the  ample  shelf  space.    The  special  ed  teacher  feels  that  she  inherited 

•V. 

va  good  deal  of  grime  and  junk  and  that  she  has  had  little  time,  to  improve 


the  physical  environment.    In  fact,  she  does  seem  to  be  taking 'rather  small, 
slow  steps  to  change  the  room.    For    example  in  January,  leftover  artwork 
from  typical  students  was  still  taped  on  the  cupboards.    A  "humorous"  poster 
depicting  a  task  analysis  of  drinking  from  a  glass  (i.e.,  "put  lips  to  glass... 
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no  points  If  liquid  is  spilled  on  back  of  head")    hung  over  the  sink.  By 
May,  the  artwork  was  replaced  with  large  colored  pictures  and  the  poster 
had  been  removed.    Time  constraints  may  be,  as  the  teacher  sug^sts,  a 
primary  difficulty  in  doing  more  with  the  physical  environment^but  she 
r^so  has  a  somewhat  tentative  approach  toward  such  changes.    For  example, 
when  discussing  the  disarray  in  the  laundry  room,  she  said,  "Some  of  this 
stuff  is  from  the  sixties  but  I  don't  know...    Somebody  might  want  it  so 
I  don't  throw  it  out." 

In  spite  of  the  room's  vaguely  unsettled  look,  the  overall  impression 
created  is  bright  and  cheerful.    The  walls  have  been  painted  recently  and 
th£  kitchen  and  work  areas  are  clean  and  neat  looking.    The  physical 
appearance  of  Room  220  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  larger  school 
environment • 

The  Social  Environment 

Murphy  is  considered  to  be  a  relatively  small  school  by  its  principal, 
who  says  he    knows  about  90%  of  its  450  students  by  name.    Although  the 
ubiquitous  jeans  and  t-shirts  initially  mask  differences,  the  student 
population  reflects  the  diversity  in  the  neighborhood.    About  fifty  five 
percent  of  the  students  are  white,  about  forty  five  percent  are  black  and 
they  represent  a  wide  range  of  socio-economic  backgrounds. 

The  social  patterns  among  the  students  seem  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  several  coexisting  social  "environments".    Mr.  Dunn,  the  principal, 
says,  "The  image    that  this  building  has  had  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
^een  that  It's  a  rough,  tough  place...    That  if  you  go  there,  you  get 
3^acked  up  In  the  lav  and  they  steal  your  lunch  money...    Kids  Bfe  fighting 
all  the  time...*  Stuff  like  that.    Point  of  fact,  it  is  not  troeV' 
Murphy's  reputation  as  a    "tough"  social  environment  seems  partly  deserved. 
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Each  visit  to  the  school  office  demonstrated  that  a  large  portion  of 
Mr.  Dunn's  time  was  being  spent  on  efforts  to  control  student  behavior. 
Stolen  property,  fighting,  unauthorized  absence  from  school  seeded  to  be 
&trly  routine  occurrences.    At  times  the  adults  give  the  ImpreiSlon  that 
tbkir  hard  tough  stance  is  barely  containing  the  youthful  and  aggressive 
energy  of  some  students.    The  special  education  teacher  feels  overwhelmed 
by  this  segment  of  the  student  population.    "You  wouldn't  believe  some  of 
these  kids,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head.    "I'd  never  been  around  black 
city  kids  and  you  just  wouldn't  believe  it." 

However,  Murphy  also  has  a  contingent  of  bright,  alert  and  involved 
students  who  seem  to  meet  in  the  cafeteria  and  in  the  halls  and  to  go  their 
own  way.    Posters  indicate  diverse  student  Interests  such  as  bake  sales» 
skate-a-thons,  drama  groups,  etc..    Even  limited  observation  of  and  conver- 
sation with  typical  students    revealed  some  bright,  articulate  teenagers. 
It  should  not  be  assumed  that  Murphy's  social  climate  is  a  simple  black/ 
white  or  lower-class/middle  class  dichotomy.    For  example,  in  describing 
the  problems  in  the  student  population,  one  regular  class  teacher  remarked, 
"And  then  there *s  the  university  kids.    I  mean  I  believe  in  people  achieving 
their  full  potential  and  all  that  but  it's  the  kids  that  suffer." 

The  social  environment  of  the  adults  in  the  school  seems  in  some  ways 
to  parallel  that  of    the  students.    The  teachers  are,  as  the  art  teacher 
put  it,  "close... in  groups."    The  special  education  teacher  laments  "From 
what  I  understood  when  I  came  here,  it  wasn't  a  very  close  knit  school, 
^ere  are  friendly  groups  but  I  don't  think,  as  a  whole,  they're  not  that 

clbse.    Then  there's  a  whole  black  and  white  thing.    That  probacy  has 

in 

something  to  do  with  it."    Some  of  the  adults  seem  to  feel  overwhelmed  by 
the  demands  of  Murphy  school  ar  d  to  feel  discouraged  or  negative  about  the 
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school  or  its  students.    This  mind-set  may  set  the  stage  for  negative 
feelings  about  "mainstreaming"  of  any  sort.    For  example,  one  regular  class 
teacher  fairly  erupted  with  frustration  at  the  inclusion  of  hiidicapped 
^(^hildren  (not  those  in  this  study)  in  regular  classrooms.    "WKat  do  we  do 
^^n  a  classroom,"  she  complained.    "How  do  we  handle  our  other  children? 
What  kind  of  training  should  they  be  getting  before  these  other  children 
come  in?    What  kind  of  extra  help  will  these  children  need  when  they're 
In  my  room?    And  how  do  I  handle  that  when  I  have  twenty-five  others? 
They're  just  dumping  them  on  us  without  giving  us  any  kind  of  help,  or 
training  or  anything  else." 
The  Special  Ed  Program 
History 

The  focus  of  these  observations  was      largely  self-contained  program 
for  students  aged  16-21  who  have  been  labeled  severely  mentally  handicapped. 
Introduced  in  1978,  the  program  was  considered  innovative  because  it  brought 
previously  Institutionalized  students  into  a  typical  public  school  setting. 
Fieldnotes  from  an  observer  at  Murphy  school  during  the  fall  of  1978 
indicate  that  the    program  was  initiated  by  Bill  Perry,  the  special 
administrator  for  the  city  school  district.    Murphy  school  was  chosen  for 
the  program's  location  (even  though  it  is  a  junior  high)  because  "there 
was  space  and  the  administration  was  willing." 

In  1978/1979  there  were  six  special  education  programs  at  Murphy 
fchool  mainly  for    moderately  mentally  handicapped  and/or  emotionally 
>ilsturbed  students.    At  that  time  there  were  two  co-prlnclpals:-  Mr.  Qulnn, 
a  dynamic  black  man  from  the  South  and  Mr.  Dunn,  a  young  white Ijman  In  his 
second  administrative  post.    According  to  all  reports,  Mr.  Qultfc  was  extremely 
supportive  of  the  special  ed  programs  at  Murphy  school.    When  he  resigned, 
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Mr«  Dunn  became  the  sole  administrator.    At  the  same  time^  four  of  the 
i  special  cd  classrooms    were  relocated.    The  "how"  and  "why"  of  this  change 

is  still  a  source  of  concern  at  Murphy  and  was  discussed  by  sevarjal  staff 
mtobers. 

.7^     Special  ed  personnel  feel  strongly  that  the  reduction  of  special  ed 
classrooms  at  Murphy  is  a  direct  result  of  Mr.  Dunn's  dislike  of  special 
education.    One  staff  member  says,  vehemently,  '"Mr.  Dunn  pushed  them  all 
out.    It's  his  decision  you  know.    He  has  the  right  to  say  whether  we 
stay  or  go."    This  attitude  fosters  constant  uncertainty  about  possible 
relocation  which  seems  to  be  made  worse  by  not  knowing  why  they  had  not  been 
moved  out  last  year. 

Mr.  Dunn's  actions  appear  to  have  been  based  on  concern  for  the 
continued  existence  of  Murphy  school.    He  believes  that  maintaining  a  high 
enrollment  is  Imperative  if  Murphy  school  is  to  remain  open.    The  more 
prosperous  families  in  the  neighborhood  must  be  convinced  to  leave  their 
children  in  the  public  school  system  rather  than  enrolling  them  in  private 
or  parochial  schools.    The  struggle  to  hold  these  families  leads  Mr.  Dunn 
to  a  concern  with  what  he  calls  the  "tone"  of  the  school.    Of  the  relocated 
special  education  classes,  he  says,  "...the  EMR  classes,  they  were  something 
else!    These  kids  were  able  to  pass  as  ordinary  people...    Whatever  that 
means.. «at  home  and  in  the  street,  but  academically  they  were  having  real 
trouble.    Naturally,  they  became  behavior  problems.    There  got  to  be  a 
buiich  of  them  running  through  the  halls.    It  gets  back  to  what  I  was  talking 
a^ut  before. .  .tone.    There  were  just  too  many  classes  here.    They  tilted 
tKe  balance,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.    We  had  about  A80  kids  andi'60  were 
special  ed...    That's  too  many.    Far  more  than  you'd  find  in  th^- general 
population.    Now  they're  dispersed  and  that's  the  way  it  should  be." 
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The  two  remaining  special  ed  programs  include  the  self-contained 
classroom  described  In  this  study  and  a  resouce  room.*    Why  was  a  program 
serving  such  very  Impaired  students  one  of  the  two  programs  cSosen  to  stay? 
Special  ed  personnel  ascribe  the  choice  to  public  relations.  ^The  former 
special  ed  teacher  says,  "We  got  so  much  attention  last  year  I    It  was  a 
one-of-a  kind  program  and  we  just  got  a  lot  of  positive  feedback... 
Mr.  Dunn  just  couldn't  pull  back    all  that  support.    The  program  was  like 
a  feather  in  his  cap...    That's  why  he  kept  it." 

Mr.  Dunn  offers  a  different  rationale:    "...it  really  added  something 
to  have  the  kids  in  the  regular  program  have  the  experience  of  being 
exposed  to  someone  really  different.*'    The  fact  that  the  students  in 
question  are  really  different  may  indeed  be  a  factor  in  their  acceptability. 
These  students  could  not  "pass  as  ordinary  people"  and  therefore  were 
clearly  identifiable  as  handicapped  as  opposed  to  being  thought  of  as  "bad" 
or  "tough".    In  addition,  they  are  not  integrated  in  regular  classes  as 
were  the  less  handicapped  students. 

The  special  ed  staff  continues  to  react  to  last  years  changes. 
Althougt^  Mr.  Dunn's  comments  indicate  he  expects  the  special  ed  program 
to  be  at  the  school  next  year.     The  special  ed  teacher  is  not  convinced. 
If  and  when  a  move  is  planned,  she  feels  she  will  be  the  last  to  know. 


♦Footnote:    For  the  remainder  of  this  study,  the  designation  "Special  ed" 
will  refer  to  the  self-contained  program,  its  teacher  or  its 
students. 
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Students 

There  are  currently  nine  students  enrolled  In  the  program  under 
observation:    five  are  female ,  four  are  male.    All  are  between :t^e  ages 

16  and  21.    They  were  selected  at  random  from  two  schools  exclusively 
-£dr  the  disabled  when  the  program  began  last  year.    Two  students  are  new 
this  year. 

All  of  the  students  in  this  classroom  are  markedly  different  from 
other  students  at  Murphy  school.    Several  have  physiological  features 
associated  with  retardation.    Most  have  extremely  poor  motor  coordination. 
Even  the  most  advanced  students  have  only  rudimentary  language.    T)ie  teachers 
use  sign  to  a  limited  extent.    The  majority  reside  at  T.E.D.,  a  state 
institution  for  the  mentally  handicapped.    Only  one  student  resides  at 
home.    Although  one  might  expect  an  additional  difference  between  handi- 
capped students  and  their  younger  peers  in  the  area  of  physical  maturity, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  students  are  small  and  physically  immature. 

Descriptive  material  prepared  by  the  special  ed  f      her  indicates 
the  official  classroom  designation  is  "multiply  handicapped,  severely 
mentally  retarded."    Her  written  student  profiles  describe  the  student ^s 
intellectual  functioning  as  ranging  between  three  and  seven  years.  In 
addition,  one  student  is  described  as  cerebral  palsied  and  one  as  autistic* 
Having  previously  worked  in  restricted  institutional  settings,  the  special 
ed  teacher  finds  herself  Impressed  with  the  strengths  of  her  students. 
"To  me,"  she  confided,  "Thes^  kids  are  brilliant."    She  compares  them 

^vorablywith  both  typical  kids,  who  she  sees  as  thre^^tening,  and  with 

-J" 

the  less  Impaired  resource  room  students,  "A  lot  of  their  (resdulrce  room 
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*Note:    Teacher  prepared  student  profiles  are  attached. 
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students)  behavior  is  Just  emotional  problems.    They  just  seem  to  be 
i  troublemakers  rather  than  outcasts  like  my  kids.    They're  not  retarded, 

they're  just  troublemakers."    Although  she  describes  her  stud^ts  as 
^^'outcasts",  Mrs.  Adams  and  her  aides  are,  in  fact,  somewhat  defensive  about 
J^**thEir"  students.    Whenever  they  suspected  that  the  observer  had  spoken  to 
a  typical  student  or  staff  member  about  the  special  ed  students,  they  were 
quick  to  ask  what  "the  verdict"  had  been  and  were  anxious  that  people  feel 
positively  about  their  students. 

Mrs.  Adams  feels  there  is  a  clean  difference  between  her  student's 
behavior  at  Murphy  school  and  their  behavior  at  T.E.D..    For  example,  in 
describing  one  student's  return  after  an  outing  she  said,  "The  minute  we 
got  back  into  the  building  (T.E.D.)  he  started  that  loud  talking. . .really 
institutional  behavior.    I  mean  he  looks  so  normal  and  then  once  he  gets 
in  the  building  he  acts  retarded  again."    From  brief  observation  at  T.E.D. , 
however,  the  more  salient  difference  was  in  the  teacher's  behavior.  Within 
the  institutional  setting,  Mrs.  Adams  shouted  at  individual  students, 
showed  insensitivity  to  student  needs  and  barely  communicated  with  adult 
staff... all  extremely  discrepant  with  her  usual  behavior.    It  is  difficult 
to  say  from  limited  observation  whether  her  behavior  change  was  in  response 
to  or  a  cause  of  changes  in  student  behavior,  or  perhaps  grows  out  of  a 
need  to  demonstrate  control  of  students  to  the  S.D.C.  staff. 

The  principal's  view  of  the  special  ed  students  is  a  major  issue 
jamong  the  special  ed  personnel.    Mr.  Dunn  knows  the  students  by  name  and 
Repeated  several  anecdotes  about  them.    He  described  them  as  extremely 
low  functioning  and  feels  that  their  current  program  pushes  th^  to  the 
limit  of  their  competence.    The  special  ed  personnel  feel  that'Kr.  Dunn 
has  a  negative  attitude  toward  "their"  students  and  this  concern  reappears 
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agaln  and  again  in  conversation.    For  example,  an  aide  told  the  following 
anecdote:    "One  day  I  was  standing  in  the  lunch  line  with  Liz...  The 
kids  are  supposed  to  line  up  against  the  wall  and  one  girl  wasjatanding 
-ttut  of  line.    Mr.  Dunn  came  up  and  told  her  to  get  back  in  liner    She  said, 
f*l  can't"  and  rolled  her  eyes.    (O.C.    The  impression  was  that  standing 
back  in  line  would  have  put  her  next  to  Liz.)    Mr.  Dunn  told  her  that  she 
tad  to  get  in  line  but  she  didn't.    She  ran  to  the  back  of  the  line  instead. 
Then  he  looked  at  me  and  laughed.    I  really  don't  think  he  should  have 
laughed.    Liz  didn't  really  catch  what  was  going  on.    The  girl  was  sort 
of  funny,  I  guess,  but  he  shouldn't  have  laughed.    Even  if  Liz  didn't  see 
him,  the  other  kids  did.    He  really  has  a  sort  of  disdain  for  these  kids." 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  observe  Mr.  Dunn  interacting  with  special  ed 
students.    While  he  did  not  reveal  his  personal  atti*  ide  toward  students 
In  conversation,  he  was  always  positive  in  his  comments  about  the  program* 
Nevertheless  a  recurring  and  strong  criticism  of  Mr.  Dunn  is  that  he  does 
not  value  lower  functioning  students. 
Peer  Exposure  and  Interaction 

The  principal  feels  that  the  exposure  of  typical  students  to  those  who 
are  radically  different  is  the    major  value  of  this  program.    Almost  all 
school  personnel  Interviewed  mentioned  social  interaction  between  typical 
and    handicapped  students  as  an  Important  facet  of  the  program.    Time  and 
time  again,  the  adults  interviewed  referred  to  interaction  in  the  halls 
^  in  the  cafeteria.    Yet  direct  observation  indicates  that  Murphy  school 
i^tudents  are  often  confused  or  uncertain  about  how  to  relate  to  .their 
handicapped  peers  and  that  what  little  interaction  occurs  is  a^^likely  to 
be  positive  as  negative.  > 
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Some  typical  students  seem  simply  confused  or  Fisinformed  about  the 
abilities  of  the  special  ed  students.    For  exainplf ,  consider  the  following 
exchange  betweer  the    observer  and  typical  students  who  had  slfared  a  lunch 
itable  with  a  special  ed  student:  V" 

"I  notice  Liz  ate  lunch  with  you,"  I  said  wondering  if  I  could 
start  a  conversation. 

"Oh!    Did  she  say  anything  to  you?    Was  she  upset?"    asked  a  young 
blonde  girl  with  a  note  of  genuine  concern  in  her  voice. 

•*No!    Why  should  she  be  upset?"    I  asked  mystified. 

•Veil,  we  didn't  talk  to  her  or  anything/'  she  answered. 

•Vhy^not?"    I  asked 

The  blonde  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "I  didn't  know 
what  she  would  understand." 

One  area  of  potential  in  this  program  is  the  involvement  of  regular 
Shapem  ceachers  (shop,  home  economics,  art,  physical  education  and  music) 
with  the  special  class.    While  this  part  of  the  program  is  discussed  in 
detail  under  curriculum,  one  of  its  biggest  contributions  may  be  that  these 
regular  class  teachers  are  providing  typical  students  with  models  of  inter- 
action with  handicapped  students.    For  example,  one  young  girl  was  observing 
the  special  ed  class  in  the  gym.    She  watched  the  gym  teacher  closely  as 
he  interacted  with  the  special  ed.  students  and  she  appeared  to  be  positive 
about  and  interested  in  the  students  herself.    Her  positive  feelings  about 
the  class  seemed  intertwined  with    her  positive  feelings  about  the  gym 
teacher  a*id  her  observation  of  the  pleasure  he  found  in  his  work  with  the 
^lass.    The   music  teacher  ^escribed  a  similar  incident  in  whiqh  he  noticed 
nis  typical  students  closely  observing  a  chance  conversation  w^ih  a  special 
ed  student. 
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Another  peer  perspective  on  the  special  ed  stulents  cones  from  che 
resource  room  students.    To  some  extent^  the  comments  of  these  mildly 
handicapped  students  revealed  some  empathy  for  their  more  severely  handl- 
trapped  peers: 

"A  building's  a  building.    If  we  can  be  here,  so  can  they/*  said 
ore  student. 

'*Yeah,  like  D.B.,  he  be  callln'  them  names.    Crippled  mother-fuckers 
and  all  that.    It*s  not  right/'  said  another  boy. 

The  resource  room  students  knew  three  special  ed.  students  by  name  and 
expressed  a  special  preference  for  two  -  one  because  of  his  "good  attitude" 
(i.e.,  fit  in  with  social  expectations,  joined  in  athletics)  and  one  because 
he  had  spent  some  time  in  the  resource  room.    Their  conversation  included  a 
variety  of  scrambled  ideas  about  "retards"  including  that  they  are  fast 
runners!    The  resource  room  teacher  thinks  that  the  students  attitudes 
toward  the  "retards"  may  have  to  do  with  their  own  sense  of  being  stigma- 
tized.   She  explained: 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  kids  in  the  regular  population  come  in  and 
want  to  know,  'what  is  this  room  about?    They're  crazy  kids  I  ' 
You  know  just  like  this  class  sees  the  class  upstairs  (special 
ed  classroom)  as  strange,  some  people  see  these  people  as 
strange. ..in  a  lot  of  ways  they're  in  the  same  predicament 
as  far  as  being  "special"  or  something  different." 

Some  of  the  typical  students  at  Murphy  displayed  extremely  negative 
behavior  and/or  /attitudes  toward  the  special  ed  studentr.  In  some  cases 
|3le  negative  behavior  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular  special  ed 
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iKtudent  involved  but  seemed  more  a  response  to  a  stereotype  of -a  "retarded" 

#•  - 

student.    For  example,  consider  the  following  exchange: 

"I'm  cbservlng. .  .and  I  noticed  that  you  didn't  want  Liz    to  sit  at 
your  table.    Why  not?" 
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'Aww,  she  makes  me  sick.    How  would  you  like  to  sit  at  a  table  with 
someone  drooling  and  slobbering  all  over  everything*    It'd  make 
anybody  sick."    (O.C.,  Liz  had  neither  drooled  nor  slobbered.) 


^  In  other  cases  the  negative  feelings  of  typical  students  seemed  to  grow 


j5--^rom  a  misunderstanding  of  some  particular  behavior  of  a  special  ed  student. 
For  example,  one  special  ed  student  who  does  custodial  work  around  the 
building  must  now  be  accompanied  by  a  teacher.    His  friendly  but  physical 
pats  of  greeting  were  alarming  some  of  the  female  students. 

Support  for  peers  attempts  to  understand  the  special  ed  students  is 
non-existent.    The  principal  states  that  it  is  simply  not  a  priority  and 
that  in  any  case  such  programs  can  easily  slip  into  condescension  when  dona 
by  "someone  who  is  not  trained  to  do  this  sort  of  thing."    When  the  special 
ed  teacher  complained  about  teasing  and  negative  interaction,  he  suggested 
that  she  present  information  to  the  health  classes.    She  feels  intimidated 
by  regular  class  students  and  says  that  she  is  "not  trained  for"  presentations 
to  junior  high  students.    The  regular  class  teachers,  overwhelmed  by  other 
issues,  may  not  see  intervention  in  y^er  relations  as  their  job  either.  In 
short,  because  the  special  ed  teacher  feels  trained  and  responsible  for 
special  students  and  the  regular  teachers  feel  trained  and  responsible  for 
regular  students,  facilitating    interaction  is  nobody's  job. 
Curriculum 

The  classroom  program,  as  described  by  the  special  ed  teacher,  includes 
-  the  following  areas:    Personal  Adjustment  (grooming,  travel  skills,  social- 
^^ization);  Communication  (receptive  and  expressive  language,  signing);  Work 

-^/Adjustment  (task  completion,  following  directions,  independent- work 

*.  

completion);  Home  Living  (setting  the  table,  preparing  simple^food,  simple 
cleaning  chores);  Functional  Academics  (telling  time,  counting  change, 
functional  sight  words,  printing  names);  and  Leisure  Time  Activities. 
Classroom  observation  Indicated  that  •ctlvltlcs  were  pJ^ed  in  all  these 
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areas,  with  one  exception:    No  systematic  planning  for  the  development  of 
interpersonal  skills  was  observed. 

Each  lesson  or  activity  presented  in  this  class  is  brokeiitlnto  small 
|. concrete  steps  which  are  repeated  many  times.    Teachers  use  mSxfeling, 
^jphysical  prompts  and  verbal  direction.    There  is  almost  constant  feedback 
to  the  student  within  a  lesson.    Correct  answers  are  verbally  praised; 
wrong  answers  are  promptly  corrected.    Almost  all  instruction  is  one-to- 
one  and  teachers    keep  records  of  student  responses.    I.E.P.'s  are  detailed 
and  individualized.    The  following  lesson  is  typical: 

The  lesson  centered  on  "under",  "over"  and  "in".  "I  noticed  people 
having  trouble  with  those  when  they  are  trying  to  follow  directions 
in  the  kitchen,"  explained  Nancy. 

Nancy  gave  concrete  demonstrations  using  her  own  body  and  Peg's 
body  before  beginning  a  series  of  questions  and  directions.  "Put 
your  hand  under  your  chin."    "Put  your  hands  under  the  desk." 
"Where  are  your  hands?"    Peg  modeled  gestures  exactly  but  had 
trouble  articulating  "under"  and  "over".    At  two  points  Peg  modeled 
gestures  that  had  accompanied  Nancy's  demonstration  but  were 
clearly  extraneous  to  the    lesson  and  Nancy  suppressed  a  giggle. 

After  about  thirty  trials  using  concrete  objects  and  body  parts, 
Nancy  introduced  cards  featuring  a  large  black  "X"  under,  on  and 
Inside  various  pictured  objects.    Peg's  failure  rate  increased 
substantially.    Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  seemed  frustrated, 
however,  Nancy  returned  to  using  concrete  objects. 

The  daily  schedule  begins  at  7:30  with  the  arrival  of  the  special  ed 
staff  at  the  home  or  institution  of  the  students.    The  staff  works  one-to- 
one  with  each  student  as  they    shower  and  dress  in  an  effort  to  teach 
self-help  skills.    While  such  a  goal  sounds  appropriate,  in  some  ways  the 
^elf-help  training  is  an  empty  gesture.    When  the  teachers  are  not  available, 
i^T.E.D.  staff  provide  what  the  special  ed  teacher  describes  asvcustodial 
care",  i.e.,  tl>ere  Is  little  opportunity  to  practice  dressing  skills .  When 
asked  if  a  student's  self-help  skills  had  shown  Improvement  as  a  result  of 
this  program,  their  teacher  replied  that  he  had  the  skills  "with  him  its 
Just  behavior". 
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The  special  ed  students  arrive  at  Murphy  around  9:00  a.m..    Some  of 
the  students  go  directly  to  an  out  of  the  building  work  training  program 
and    others  go,  on  a  rotating  basis,  to  a  work  readiness  progra?,  at  Hughes, 
jjsually  four  or  five  students  remain  at  Murphy  for  a  morning  of'flne-to- 
^e  Instruction.    For  those    who  stay  at  Murphy,  the  first  part  of  the 
morning  centers  around  using  money,  telling  time,  printing  names  or 
recognizing  sight  words.    The  second  part  of  the  morning  might  include 
laundry,  ironing,  shopping,  etc..    During  this  later  part  of  the  morning 
individuals  may  receive  speech  therapy  and  one  student  goes  to  a  regular 
art  class  (with  an  aid-",  and  when  everyone's  schedule  permits).    This  is 
the  only  point  at  which  the  handicapped  students  attend  regular  classes 
and  it  is  not  done  on  a  regular  basis.    The  special  ed  teacher  explains: 


It  s  partly  because  of  scheduling  but  it's  also  a  matter  of 
priorities.  You  know  art  is  important  but  there's  a  lot  of 
things  I  want  them  to  do  in  class." 

While  art  is  seen  as  an  opportunity  for  the  special  ed  student  to  interact 
with  peers,    one  hour  of  observation  in  that  setting  revealed  no  instance  of 
interaction.    Because  art  is  actually  part  of  the  "Shapem"  program,  it  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  below. 


At  noon,  two  students,  chosen  on  a  rotating  basis,  prepare,  eat  and 
clean  up  after  their  own  lunch.    The  others  eat  in  school  cafeteria. 
Participation  in  the  lunch  period  with  typical  peers  is  highly  taken 
by  staff  as  an  opportunity  for  interaction.    However,  the  tpecial 
ed  students,  with  one  exception,  choose  to  eat  together.  The 
typical  kids  choose  not  to  join  them.    Two  days  of  observation  in 
the  school  cafeteria  yielded  one  example  of  interaction— and  that 
was  negative. 
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After  lunch »  individual  and  small  group  activities  continue.  Two 
students  perform  simple  custodial  chores  around  the  school  and  are  paid 
for  their  labor.    Apart  from  the  work  training  this  experience :jA'ovides, 
jtt  gives  these  students  greater  exposure  to  the  school  communitjr.  In 
Jlict,  they  were  among  the  few  special  ed  students  mentioned  by  name  by 
peers. 

The  final  activity  of  the  day  is  participation  in  the  "Shapem"  program. 
From  1:15  to  2:00  the  special  ed  students  were  to  have  gone  as  a  class  to 
Bhop,  home  economics,  art,  physical  education  and  music  on  a  six  weeks 
rotation.    In  fact,  this  is  only  partly  the  cate. 

Shapem 

The  inclusion  of  the  special  ed  class  in  the  Shapem  program  is  new 
this  year.    Astonishingly  different  views  of  its  origin  were  offered. 
Mrs.  Edwards,  the  special  ed  teacher  at  the  time,  explained  that  she  had 
approached  the  principal  about  integrating  the  special  ed  students  in 
regular  Shapem  classes.    He,  in  turn,  suggested  that  the  special  ed  class 
go  as  a  group  to  the  Shapem  teachers    while  still  allowing  for  the  possi- 
bility of  some  individuals  being  integrated.    Mrs.  Edwards  felt  ihat 
Mr.  Dunn's  offer  grew  i*ut  of  a  need  to  account  for  the  time  of  the  Shapem 
teachers.    Mr.  Dunn  himself  describes  the  special  ed  participation  in 
Shapem  as  something  he  organized  with  the  Shapem  teachers  both  to  provide 
increased  services  to  special  ed  and  to  solve  "a  couple  of  other  things  as 
^11."    The  Shapem  teachers  are  generally  unsure  of  where  the  initiative 
■kegan  and  the  tend  to  blame  (or  credit)  "the  law",  "downtown",  tfr  Mr.  Dunn. 
For  example,  one  teacher  offers  an  explanation  tinged  with  som^^resentment: 
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"Well,  it  came  down  from  our  principal  and  I  believe  than  he  said 
•..that  it  is  now  required  by  law  that  these  students  get  more 
than  they  re  getting  and  that  we  should  start  getting  them  more 
into  the  normal  school  program.    And  he  felt  the  Shapem  subjects 
would  be  most  suitable  for  them  at  this  time.    And  so,  he-.just 
said  that  we  have  to  teach  these  classes.    That's  it  I" 


The  reactions  to  this  innovation  ranged  from  strongly  negative  to 
loatter-of-factly  positive.    Each  of  the  Shapem  teachers  sees  the  reaction 
of  the  group  as  negative  but  their  own  reaction  as  (relatively)  more 
positive.    The  major  factor  in  this  negative  reaction  seemed  to  be  a 
predictable  one  -  fear  of  the  unknown.    For  example,  the  most  vocal  opponent 
of  the  program  when  it  was  first  proposed  was  asked  to  describe  the  worst 
thing  about  her  experience  this  year: 

"The  worst  thing  was  before  they  came... not  knowing  what  they  would 
be  like." 

In  some  cases,  information  which  was  meant  to  reassure  made  teachers  more 
panicky.    One  teacher  said: 

"And  then  they  told    us  that  there  was  nine  students  and  we  could 
have  up  to  four  aides... that  got  me  nervous!    I  said,  'That  sounds 
like  too  many.    You  mean  you  need  that  many  to  control  these  kids?'" 

At  one  point  the  negative  feelings  were  so  intense  that  some  regular 
teachers  considered  calling  in  the  union. 

Lack  of  training  was  another  factor  mentioned  in  association  with  the 
negative  reaction.    Of  the  five  Shapem  teachers  interviewed,  most  had  only 
minimal  experience  with  special  education  -  usually  just  the  experience  of 
teving  resource  room  students  in  their  regular  classes.    Two  of  the  more 
^sitive  teachers  had  special  ed  experiences  in  other  settings.  -  None  had 
pre-servlce  training  in  special  ed. 

There  was  no  formal  in-service  training  offered.    The  principal  felt 
it  should  have  been  done  but  '"was  not  a  priority".    The  special  ed  teacher 
during  that  period  had  qualms  abo'il  too  much  in-service  prior  to  a  program's 
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"Sometlmes  it's  better  not  to  do  so  much  preparation  in  advance. 
It's  like  a  Rosenthal-Jacobs  thing.    You  say  the  kids  will  be 
this  and  that  in  an  inservice  and  the  kids  will  be  exactly  the 
way  the  inservice  described  them." 

the  other  hand,  she  described  herself  as  offering  a  great  <i€*l  of  support 
^to  the  home  economics  teacher  -  the  first  teacher  to  have  the  group  in 
Irotation: 

"I  really  inserviced  her  though.    I  went  in  with  materials;  I  gave 
her  a  book;  I  taught  her  about  age  appropriate  stuff..." 

In  contrast,  the  current  special  ed  teacher  is  much  more  timid  about  offering 
specific  advice  to  Shapem  teachers  and  tends  to  defer  to  them  as  the  special- 
ists.   For  example,  after  commenting  on  one  teacher's  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
she  adds: 

"I  can't  really  tell  him  what  to  do  -  hefe  the  expert  in  music." 

Enriching  and  complicating  the  inservice  picture  are  two  district 
specialists  who  are  available  to  consult  with  Shapem  teachers  in  the  area  of 
service  to  the  severely  handicapped.    These  two  specialists  see  themselves 
as  being  available  to,  but  not  intruding  upon,  the  Shapem  teachers  at 
Murphy  school.    Mr.  Quinn,  the  specialist  in  the  area  of  physical  education, 
consulted  with  the  Murphy  school  physical  education  instructor  about  a  dozen 
tii.es.    Miss  Lang,  a  specialist  in  arts  and  crafts,  consulted  with  the  shop 
and  music  teachers  twice  but  not  at  all  with  the  art  teacher.    These  two 
specialists  do  not  see  themselves  as  introducing  any  complications.  They 
^e  available  with  ideas  for  curriculum  but  see  the  regular  classroom 
|«acher  as  "the  expert  on  her  children."    The  former  special  ed.teacher 
disagrees:  ^ 

"It's  much  better  if  it's  teacher  to  teacher...    I  mean  herd's  a 
person  (referring  to  the  specialists)  coming  out  of  left 
field  to  tell  people  what  to  do." 
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Given  the  announcement  that  they  would  be  teaching  nine  severely 
mentally  handicapped  students,  the  five  Shapem  teachers  reacted  differently. 
There  were  differences  in  their  tendency  to  seek  help,  in  theif-^t tempts 
U  modify  curriculum  and  in  the  degree  to  which  they  participat^i  in  the 
^ogram.    On  the  other  hand,  all  five  now  report  positive  feeli'ngs  about 
their  sp-cial  ed  Shapem  class. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  lack  of  training  seemed  to  be  a  continuing 
lament,  only  two  of  the  Shapem  teachers  actively  sought  help  from  the 
special  ed  staff  or  resource  personnel.    Interestingly,  one  of  the  two  was 
the  most  vocal  opponent  initially,    m  fact,  the  Shapem  teacher  whose 
Initial  response  was  most  favorable  ("Kids  are  kids  -  I'll  take  them.") 
was  the  least  responsive  to  outside  offers  of  help.    One  specialist  describes 
the  response  of  this  teacher: 

"I  went  over  to  see  her  and  she  was  really  indignant  -  like  'what 
do  you  think  you  can  tell  me...?'  she  was  really  on  my  case. ^ 

The  fact  that  this  latter  teacher  was  one  of  the  few  with  prior  special  ed 
wpericnce  may  have  accounted  for  both  aspects  of  her  response. 

Most,  but  not  all.  Shapem  teachers  made  some  attempt  to  modify  goals, 
teaching  techniques  or  content  for  the  special  ed  students,    n^ere  seemed 
to  be  three  basic  patterns.    Some  teachers  did  not  really  modify  their 
programs.    For  example,  contrast  the  following  teacher/child  interaction 
with  the  teaching  episode  described  earlier: 

Mrs.  Howard  moved  from  child  to  child,  offering  a  suggestion 

Thl  ^    f  P**''^"^  "«y°°       »  time.  Some- 

times she    names  the  color,  mostly  she  colors  small  strips  .t 
random  on  the  page.    Silently.  Mrs.  Howard  leaves  «»d  rTjl 
with  a  box  of  Payons  and  «  small  dish  of  water  "Uon-^ 
to  try  theM.  Kay?"    She  offers  and  6^onsVrllis  t^r^ech^fe^e 

looks  interested.    "Paper."  she  .ays.    '^ou        use  tS? 
same  paper."  suggests  Mrs.  Howard.    Kay  holds  the  payon  but 

^11  I?"  l^^'"'      ^e^  «,d  then 

SZ^.r^^*  P^*"^  P*P"         Howard  used  to 

O^.  wl!";.""'"'  '°  ^^^^^^^  "She  knows 
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Mrs,  Howard  believes  that  a  style  of  observation  and  provision  of 
appropriate    materials  and  techniques  is  the  best  way  to  teach  her  subject. 
She  used  the  same  strategies  with  Kay  that    she  used  with  hen^ypical 
»I  students  and  they  are  quite  a  contrast  with  the  step  by  step  malysis 
^-bf  the  special  ed  teachers. 

A  second  strategy  for  coping  with  the  demands  of  the  situation  was 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Hansen  who  drew  on  his  Ijiowledge  of  primary  grade 
curriculum: 

"We're  all  certified  K-12.    I  have  worked  with  elementary  school 
children  and  I've  taught  these  same  concepts  to  first  graders... 
I  looked  at  it  more  like  an  elementary  school  class." 

The  danger  of  this  approach  is  noted  in  the  special  ed  teachers  description 
of  Mr.  Hansen: 

"(He)  really  interacts  with  the  kids  but  there's  a  lot  of  stuff 
what's  not  age  appropriate." 

The  two  Shapem  teachers  who  actively  sought  and  received  the  most  help 

were  the  two  who  apparently  made  the  most  appropriate  curricular  adaptations. 

For  example,  Mrs.  Casey  discussed  various  instructional  strategies  (i.e., 

modeling,  using  pictures,  moving  a  student  through  an  activity)  with  special 

ed  teachers.    She  observed  the  special  ed  class  and  borrowed  materials. 

According  to  the  former  special  ed  teacher,  the  preparation  paid  off: 

"I  really  think  she  did  the  best  job...    She  was  really  direct  with 
them  and  she  developed  pretty  good  relationships  with  them." 

^^imilarly,  the  physical  education  teacher  met  with  the  district  specialist 

^bout  twelve  times  over  the  year.    He  was  the  only  teacher  who  jiad  the  kind 

'cf  individualized  goals  and  record  keeping  that  were  used  by  ^e  special 

ed  staff.    It  seems  clear  that  teachers  must  h^ve  available  (iftd  must 

accept!)  some  help  in  curriculum  development  for  specialized  groups.  The 

frustration  teachers  feel  in  this  area  was  described  by  one  district  specialist: 
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"Teachers  think  they're  going  to  be  held  responsible  to  teach  the 
same  currlculitm  they  teach  to  regular  kids  to  special  kids.  I 
know  Dan  called  up  and  said,  'These  kids  can't  do  this;  they  can't 
do  that.'    Well  they're  not  going  to  master  the  team  concept  in 
basketball,  for  example.    Maybe  you  have  to  break  it  down^  go 
back  to  individual  skills.    Maybe  you  have  to  break  that^^ovn  even. 
Inese    kids  are  hard  to  teach." 


Not  all  Shapem  teachers  participated  equally  In  the  program.  One 


Shapem  teacher  responded  by  taking  one  or  two  special  ed  students  into 

one  of  her  regular  classes.    Another  took  only  half  the  group  at  a  time. 

A  third  became  so  enthusiastic  that  he  requested  the  group  not  rotate 

and  kept  them  for  18  weeks!    These  differences  were  described  by  the 

principal  as  a  matter  of  scheduling.    One  Shapem  teacher  presented  an 

alternative  explanation: 

"It's  just  if  you  screamed  loud  enough,  you  didn't  have  to 
take  them." 

Whatever  their  initial  fears  or  problems,  all  five  Shapem  teachers 

seem  satisfied  with  their  experience  at  this  point.    This  satisfaction 

comes  from  different  sources.    One  teacher  who  set  specific  goals  feels 

pleasure  at  student  progress.    Another  simply  sees  the  pre  gram  as  having 

been  the  "right"  thing  to  do.    A  third  talks  about  his  own  growth: 

"For  me  to  see  students  like  this.. .was  an  experience. • •  (It) 
was  a  joy,  because  I  didn't  know  they  could  latch  on  to  a  finer 
aspect  of  this  world  like  music  and  they  certainly  could." 


The  special  ed  teacher  also  feels  the  program  made  a  contribution  to  the 
^education  of  both  pupils  and  teachers: 

Z      "I  think  it's  good  for  the  kids  to  experience  other  teachers 
and  not  just  have  teachers  who  are  going  to  know  exactly  S 

i'        how  to  treat  them...  It's  good  for  the  teachers  too.  I 

mean  r«itar.ded  people  aren't  always    in  the  closet. ••    I  ^Ish 
everyone  tould  get  a  chance  to  see  these  kids  so  they  wotthbi't 
be  afraid." 


The  Shapem  program  promises  to  be  less  controversial  in  80/81. 
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The  Staff 

Mr.  Dunn  Is  a  sandy  haired,  balding  man  In  his  thirties  who- seems 
to  be  constantly  In  motion.  Interacting  with  kids  and  staff.    His  early 
j^ofesslonal  experience  Involved  teaching  affluent,  academically^  oriented 
iStds  and  he  described  his  first  year  teaching  in  the  Central  City  system 
as  a  rude  awakening.    He  asked  to  be  transferred  from  English  to  Reading 
almost  immediately  because  he  felt  that  '*the  wide  range  of  needs'*  In  the 
city's  classrooms  was  *'too  much  to  handle.*'    At  the  same  time,  he  began 
course  work  in  educational  administration.    Murphy  school  is  his  second 
administrative  post.    Mr.  Dunn  has  never  had  any  experience  with  special 
education  procedures,  currlcultm  or  students. 

Mr.  Dunn's  priorities  for  Murphy  include  maintaining  a  high  enrollment, 
strengthening  services  for  academically  oriented  students  and  maintaining 
a  good  image  in  the  co^'snunity.    For  example,  he  speaks  of  the  programming 
with  pride: 

'Ve  will  probably  be  the  only  middle  school  that  offers  two  full 
years  of  science  orientation  to  every  student  in  the  building... 
We  have  an  excellent  foreign  language  program. . .it ^s  definitely 
the  best  in  the  co^intry...    We  have  a  high  density  of  youngsters 
who  have  been  identified  as  talented  and  gifted  and  they  tend 
to  draw  other  kids.*' 

Mr.  Dunn  describes  his  role  as  principal  broadly.    Staff  interaction, 
student  interaction,  teacher /pupil  interaction,  physical  plant,  community 
relations,  program  development,  implementation  of  school  board  policy  and 
ii^:^le  -  all  are  seen  as  his  responsibility. 

V 

^     Although  in  theory,  the  special  ed  classroom  is  part  of  this  broad 
scope       responsibilities,  in  practice  Mr.  Dunn  s  relationship  tcr  the 
special  ed  program  Is  distant.    The  special  ed  staff.  In  particular, 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  role  Mr.  Dunn  plays.    They  frequently  compare  him 
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unfavorably  with  Mr.  Qulnn,  the  former  principal.    It  Is  difficult  for 

people  to  articulate  the  differences  between  the  behavior  of  the  two  men. 

In  addition,  the  two  special  ed.  teachers  interviewed  had  somftwhat  different 
rT {perspectives  on  their  own  roles  and  thus  had  different  expectations  of  the 
^principal.    The  former  teacher,  experienced  and  assertive,  describes  the 

ideal  administrator  as  supportive  but  not  intrusive.    Of  Mr.  Quinn,  she 

says: 

He  trusted  my  judgment.    That^s  the  biggest  thing.    He  gave  me 
complete  freedom,  complete  flexibility. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  Dunn  also  makes  no  attempt  to  intervene  in  the  special 

ed  program.    But  his  behavior  is  perceived  as  distant  and  this  distance  is 

attributed  to  a  devaluing  of  special  ed  programming.    For  Mrs.  Adams,  a 

^  first  year  public  school  teacher,  this  distance  is  not  a  plus: 

It's  kind  of  confusing  because  we  don't  get  a  lot  of  supervision... 
We're  in  his  building  but  he  in  a  sense  feels  we're  just  housed 
here. 

Mrs.  Adams  also  feels  responsible  to  a  district  special  ed  administrator 
with  whom  she  has  minimal  communication.    She  added  that  if  she  really  needs 
advice,  she  turns  to  the  principal  of  .    Apart  from  the  presence  or 

absence  of  supervision,  the  special  ed  teachers  agreed  on  two  key  aspects 
of  the  principal's  role  which  influenced  their  programs:    his  control  of 
resources  (everything  from  obtaining  bus  tokens  to  remaining  in  the  building) 
.and  his  influence  on  the  attitudes  of  regular  teachers  toward  special  ed 
^programs.    As  one  teacher  put  it,  there  is  something  "inherently  autocratic 
about  a  principal's  role.  trl 

V 

When  asked  about  evaluation  of  special  ed  staff,  Mr.  Dunip Indicated 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  formal  evaluation  process  required  by  the 
district.    However he  also  declared; 
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I  in  no  way  see  myself  as  a  competent  observer  of  the  specialized 
techniques  she  (Mrs.  Adams)  would  use. 

Mr.  Dunn  described  his  evaluation  of  Mrs.  Adams  as  including  anr^xamination 
Jbi  her  personal  and  professional  goals  and  of  her  ability  to  iiff^tify  and 
.^an  for  student  needs.    The  evaluation  was  based  on  two  visits  to  the 
classroom  and  a  review  of  I.E.P.'s.    While  Mr.  Dunn  praised  Mrs.  Adams 
and  her  program,  the  evaluation  raised  some  suspicions  in  the  special  ed 
room: 

After  doing  nothing  all  year,  not  coming  in  or  offering  help  or 
anything,  he  writes  all  cf  these  comments  on  the  I.E.P.'s. 

The  Special  Ed  ^ 

The  special  e  sroom  is  staffed  by  a  certified  special  ed  teacher, 

two  teachers  aideb  ^  .  one  health  aide.    The  teacher,  hcvever,  does  most  of 
the  planning  and  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  program.    Mrs.  Adams  is  a 
small,  slender  woman  in  her  late  twenties.    Her  previous  teaching  experience 
has  been  with  younger,  profoundly  delayed  children  in  an  institutional 
setting.    This  is  her  first  public  school  experience. 

In  her  classroom,  Mrs.  Adams  has  a  confident  tone  in  her  voice  and  a 
business-like  manner  with  the  students.    She  is  methodical  and  persistent 
and  seems  to  eventually  prevail,  even  in  potential  conflict  situations. 
For  example; 

Seventeen  year  old  Ken  circled  the  table  to  investigate  the 
groceries.    He  attempted  to  grab  a  package  from  Liz* 8  hands. 
"No",  she  roared.    They  physically  struggled  over  the  package 
C:     and  Ken  pulled  it  away.    Mrs.  Adams  came  to  Ken's  side  and 
^      quietly  directed,  "Give  It  back.  Ken."    No  response  from  Ken. 
"Give  it  back,"  she  repeated  sternly.    Still  no  response.  y_She 
repeated  her  direction  a  third  time,  still  calm.    Ken  slowly 
returned  th^e  package  to  Liz  and  turned  away. 
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Both  Mrs.  Adams  and  one  of  the  aides  seem  to  have  a  closeness  with  students 
that  Is  not  apparent  between  regular  class  teachers  and  students.  Physical 
gestures  of  affection,  given  and  received  or  a  moment  of  qulet^companlonshlp 
^om  simply  of  having  spent  a  lot  of  time  together  seem  to  Indicate  that  the 
tSspeclal  ed  personnel  do  not  have  the  same  feeling  of  being  "on  guard"  or  of 
maintaining  social  distance  that  seems    to  characterize  some  interactions 
between  regular  class  teachers  and  students.    In  addition,  the  staff  seems 
to  identify  with  the  role  of  "outcasts"  that  they  ascribe  to  their  students. 
They  were  extremely  interested  in  how  others  in  the  school  viewed  "their" 
students.    Mrs.  Adam's  behavior  toward  one  of  her  students  in  an  insti- 
tutional setting  provided  a  jarring  counterpoint  to  the  style  noted  above. 
As  noted  earlier,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  origin  of  this  change. 

Mrs.  Adams  is  responsible  for  the  direct  supervision  of  three  aides. 
Two  are  attractive  women  in  their  twenties  who  have  had  some  college 
education  and  have  been  part  of  this  program  for  two  years .    The  third  aide 
is  a  man  in  his  thirties  who  was  transferred  to  Murphy  this  year.    The  two 
female  aides  function  very  much  like  teachers  in  the  classroom.    While  they 
do  not  plan  curriculum,  they  teach  specific  concepts  in  a  one-to-one 
situation  and  supervise  small  groups  in  activities.    They  accompany  students 
to  Shapem  classes  along  with  Mrs.  Adams.    Although  one  of  these  young  women 
has  a  more  informal,  outgoing  attitude  than  the  other,  both  seem  positive 
about  the  program.    For  example: 

^  It's  a  good  program.  Sometimes  it's  a  little  overstaffed.  But 
O  other  times,  when  all  the  kids  are  here,  we  wouldn't  be  able  to 
■J;^       get  anything  accomplished  without  all  the  adults. 

Mrs.  Adams,  in  turn,  has  an  extremely  positive  view  of  these  aftfes: 
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Ellen  and  Kay  are  terrific.    They've  been  here  longer  so  in 
some  ways  they  know  more  than  I  do...    I've  never  had  such 
good  aides  before. 


The  role  of  the  third  aide  is  very  different.    On  only  om  brief 

occasion  was  he  observed  teaching  a  specific  concept.    He  was  always  the 

aide  chosen  to  accompany  students  to  work  training  or  other  out  of  building 

activities  and  thus  spent  far  less  time  in  the  classroom.    Mrs.  Adams 

describes  tills  aide's  behavior  as  problematic. 

Hal  hasn't  picked  up  on  anything,  no  ideas  or  teaching  techniques 
or  anything.    I  don't  even  think  he  likes  some  of  the  kids. 

Mrs.  Adams  is  not  an  assertive  supervisor.    She  feels  especially  awkward 
with  Hal  because  he  is  older  and  because  he's  a  man.    Although  neither 
EiJen  or  Kay  mentioned  it,  Mrs.  Adams  feels  the  two  women  resent  their 
cu-worker  because  he  does  "less  work  for  more  money."    Evidently  Hal  is 
categorized  as  a  health  aide  and  the  two  women  are  categorized  as  teachers 
aides.    The  w>men  Investigated  the  possibility  of  changing  their  cate- 
gorization  but  were  denied  the  change,  according  to  Mrs.  Adams  because  of 
their  sex. 

Two  different  perspectives  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  were  evident 
in  interviews.    The  first  role,  described  by  the  former  special  ed  teacher 
and  the  district  specialists,  involves  an  active  assumption  of  advocacy  and 
Administrative  responsibility.    For  example  the  Involvement  of  regular 


Keachers  in  the  program  is  seen  by  some  as  dependent  on  the  e^orts  of 
the  special  ed  teacher.    One  specialist  offered  the  following  Idvlce: 


Whether  you  can  get  them  (regular  teachers)  to  work  with  the  kids 
depends  on  personality .. .if  they  like  you  personally. 
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For  this  reason,  the  former  teacher  saw  formal  Inservice  less  effective 
than  teacher  to  teacher  contact  with  the  special  ed  teacher  diplomatically 
offering  regular  teachers  information  as  necessary.    By  the  saiJ.  token, 
saw  herself  as  "managing"  interaction  with  the  principal: 

^'      \  coIliL't^'e^^  the  things  I  did.    I  said  to  the  aides  that 

someSme,  v!    J"'''  ^  ^^^^^"8  the  game...    I  „ean 

sometimes  you  have  to  be  manipulative. 

Although  several  informants  referred  to  aspects  of  this  assertive 
teacher  role,  it  is  not  the  role  assumed  by  the  current  teacher.  Mrs. 
Adams  is  very  focused  on  in-dassroom  activity.    She  does  not  see  inservice 
of  regular  teachers  as  her  responsibility.    She  does  not  see  fostering 
interaction  with  typical  kids  as  her  responsibility.    Her  contact  with 
adults  outside  her  classroom  is  limited    and  based  on  form^J  channels  of 
communication  versus  personal  ones.    She  feels  socially  and  professionally 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the    staff.    Whether  this  version  of  the  teacher 
role  is  a  result  of  Mrs.  Adam's  non-assertive,  quiet  nature,  her  lack  of 
public  school  experience  or  a  combination  of  factors  is  open  to  speculation. 

Mrs.  Adam's  has  carefully  and  methodically  carried  out  the  special  ed 
program  as  she  inherited  it.    She  has  not  actively  promoted  or  managed 
interaction  between  her  classroom  and  the  rest  of  the  school.    This  has 
several  implications.    On  the  positive  side  it  may  encourage  regular  teachers 
to  ad^^ocate  themselves.    For  example,  upon  hearing  that  the  special  ed  class 
wap  not  being  called  down  to  assemblies,  the  music  teacher  took  the  matter 
u^wlth  the  office  himself.    More  likely,  however,  the  result  of  Mrs. 
A^'s  reticence  is  to  deprive  regular  teachers  of  a  valuable  re&urce 
and  to  make  further  program  growth  less  likely.    For  example,  whV initiates 
the  next  logical  step  in  the  Shapem  Program?    Not  us,  say  the  district 
specialists,  "weVe  in  no  way  anybody's  supervisor."    The  Shapem  teachers 
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have  recovered  from  their  initially  negative  reaction  and  may  be  open  to 
further  involvement  but  they  are  unlikely  to  initiate  change.  While 
Mr.  Dunn  responded  positively  to  the  initial  request  for  ShapejQ  services , 
rlie  does  not  seem  sufficiently  Involved  to  generate  new  ideas.  >^lmilar  gaps 
^ave  been  discussed  in  the  areas  of  inservice  education  and  peer  interaction. 

r 

In  short,  although  the    program  appears  to  have  two  administrators,  it  has 
administrative  problems: 

No  one  is  managing  communication  between  regular  and  special 
ed  teachers;  no  one  is  pioviding  a  vehicle  for  program  change. 
Apparently  this  role  was  once  filled  by  the  former  special  ed 
teanher.    Will  Mrs.  Adams  fill  the  gap?    In  part,  this  depends 
on  her  recognizing  that  there  is  a  gap.    For  example,  when  asked 
who  advocates  for  her  students,  she  paused  for  some  time  and  then 
replied,  "Me?"    questioningly . 

She  may  need  more  public  school  experience  to  decide  that  no  one  else  will 
do  it.    It  also  depends  on  her  personal  abilities.    Neither  of  her 
"supervisors"  appear  close  enough  to  offer  active  support  in  expanding  her 
role. 

Is  the  Murphy  Program  Mainstreaming?    Is  It  Successful? 

If  asked  directly,  most  of  the  staff  at  Murphy  defines  mainstreaming 

as  the  Inclusion  of    labeled  children  In  typical  classes.    The  MUrphy 

program  does  not  fit  that  definition.    Yet,  some  people  are  reluctant  to 

say  that  it*s  not  mainstreaming.    Fo*:  example,  the  principal  says: 

It's  really  mainstreaming  in  two  different  ways.    First,  these 
students  are  In  the  same  building  with  regular  kids,  have  lunch 
together  and  to  a  very  limited  extent  participate  in  some  regular 
classes  together. It's  not  really  Integration,  but  It 
C       definitely  qualifies  as  'least  restrictive  environment.' 

-^Another  special  ed  staff  member  described  It  as  "social  Interaction"  vs. 
true  "mainstreaming".    The  latter,  according  to  Kay,  requires  that  the 
regular  class  teacher  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  formulation  of 
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spedflc  goals.    Other  teachers  feel  the  Murphy  program  is  clearly  not 
an  example    of  malnstreamlng.    The  special  ed  teacher  herself  seems 
particularly  Immune  to  this  semantic  delicacy  and  says  quite  plainly: 

This  Is  not  malnstreamlng.    Just  to  put  a  classroom  Into  V (school) 
«  z      building  versus  putting  It  In  a  segregated  setting. 

It  may  be  that  the  tendency  to  debate  whether  this  Is  or  Is  not  an  example 
of  malnstreamlng  has  to  do  with  the  severity  of  disability  present  In  this 
student  group.     If  they  v2re    students  labeled  TKR  or  EMR,  It  seems 
extremely  unlikely  that  this  program  would  je  describee  as  malnstreamlng. 
The  unspoken  message  at  Murphy  seemed  to  be:    It's  not  really  malnstreamlng » 
but  It's  as    close  as  this    type  of  student  has  gotten. 

If  this  Isn't  malnstreamlng,  should  It  be?    One  district  specialist 
describes  It  as  *'Klndergarten-level  malnstreamlng".    He  explained  that  too 
often  kids  were  thrown  Into  an  Integrated  setting  without  preparation. 


He  sees  the  procedure  of  regular  teachers  working  with  the  special  cd  class 

as  a  group  as  a  first  step: 

Some  of  these  kids... can  be  moved  into  regular  classas  next 
year.    Maybe  they'd  be  in  both  classes  for  awhile  and  then  the 
special  class  could  be  dropped* 


While  most  of  the  Shapem  teachers  are  open  to  further  innovations t  they 
expressed  mixed  feelings  about    Integration  in  regular  classrooms.  Some 
typical  comments : 

I'm  sure  that  with  an  aide  to  watch  them,  they    could  do  almost 
^'       everything  the  others  could  do  in  regular  classes ... (but)  the 
1^       only  advantage  I  might  see  would  be  for  the  other  students... 
^       seeing  them  work. . .seeing    how  they  function.  ^ 


I've  been  thinking  about  it.    I  wouldn't  like  to  see  thenr^'' 
integrated  in  the  regular  classes.    But  there  are  a  lot  of  kids 
in  this  school  who  could  use  some  help  with  individual  skills. 
I'd  like  to  see  about  five  of  them  help  with  Mrs.  Adam's  class 
in  the  gym. 
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Although  there  is  the  potential  for  movement  toward  "malnstreaminB"  in  a 
more  traditional  sense,  such  trovement  would  probably  require  an  assertive 
advocate  and  at  present  there  is  not  one. 

,1.      Whether  the  program  as  it  exists  is  considered  "successful"  was  not 
major  issue  at  Murphy,    Most  people  described  success  as  1)  progress 

"toward  individual  goals  for  students  (i^e.,  more  appropriate  behavior, 

potential  for  sheltered  workshop)  and/or  2)  a  more  general  social  acceptance 

(i^e.,  interaction,  regular  teachers  feeling  "comfortable"  with  kids).  The 

administrative  and  rtaff  changes  discussed  above  seem  to  have  affected  this 

second  component  of  "success"  adversely.    Progress  in  becoming  an  integral 

part  of  Murphy  has  been  slow.    As  one  district  specialist  put  it: 

They  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Clearly,  t:he  most  powerful  force  now  available  is  the  Shapem  program. 

The  definition  of  "success",  the  definition  of  "mains treaming"  even  the 

style  of  teacher/principal  interaction  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 

severity  of  the  handicapping  conditions  of  the  students  in  this  study. 

Consider  this  report  of  a  conversation  between  principal  and  teacher: 

He  said,  'I  just  looked  at  your  I.E.P,*s«    How  do  you  do  it? 
How  do  you  stay  in  the  classroom  and  not  see  any  progress?' 
Well,  you  know  I  see  progress.    He  just  doesn't  tune  it  to 
what  we're  doing. 

The  special  ed  personnel  interviewed  feel  you  have  to  work  harder  to  get 
support  for  lower-functioning  students,    Ihey  feel  the  prevailing  attitude 
J.8  "why  bother".    Their  struggle  must  be  made  more  difficult  by  a  paucity 
^of  models    of  successful  mainstreaming  for  severely  and  profoundly  handi- 
-ricapped  students.  Z-\- 
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The  Class  and  Faye: 
SOCIAL  INTERACTION  OF  A  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 
IN  AN  INTEGRATED  FIRST  GRADE  CLASS 
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This  first  grade  class  at  Monroe  Elementary  School  was  not  selected 

because  it  was  nominated  as  exhibiting  exemplary  mainstreaming  practices.  \ 

Ixi  fact,  the  research  for  the  case  study  presented  here  was  completed 

K^pre  the    other  studies  in  this  volume  began.    It  was  selected -for  in- 
"-r  - 

d^th  observation  for  my  dissertation  research  for  several  reasons.  i 

Preliminary  observations  indicated  that  the  child  with  a  disability  that 

was  in  this  class,  Faye,  experienced  a  very  low  level  of  peer  interaction. 

In  addition,  Faye  has  Downs  Syndrome.    I  was  interested  in  hov  a  child  with 

a  demonstrable  difference  would  get  on  in  a  typical  class.    Finally,  this 

class  was  the  only  first  grade  available  to  me  for  in-depth  study.  Because 

first  grade  is  typically  a  child's  first  full  day,  intense  school  experience 

I  wanted  to  understand  more  about  this  important  grade. 
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A  FIRST  GRADE  CLASS  AT  MONROE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

This  first  grade  claBS  at  Monroe  Elementary  School  was  setected  for 
^-depth  observation  for  several  reasons*    Preliminary  observations 
^fhdicBted  that  the  handlcappad  child,  Faye,  experienced  a  very  low  level 

^- 

of  peer  interactions.    In  addition,  Faye  has  Downs  Syndrome.    I  was  interested 
In  how  a  child  vlch  a  demonstrable  difference  would  get  on  in  a  typical  class. 
Finally,  this  class    was  the  only  first  grade  available  to  me  for  in-depth 
study.    Because  first  grade  is  typically  a  child's  first  full  day,  intense 
school  experience,  I  wanted  to  understand  more  about  this  important  grade. 

This  case  study  describes  the  setting  and  its  participants  at  Monroe. 
Of  particular  interesc  is  the  salient  features  of  the  teacher's  influence  on 
the  nature  and  quality  of  peer  interactions  in  general,  and  Faye's  experiences 
in  particular. 

The  School  Itself 

Monroe  Is  one  of  seven  elementary  schools  in  a  -^entral  school  district 
located  near  Central  City.    It  5.s  situated  in  a  residential  area  of  a  small 
suburb.    The  school  building  is  a  one-story  red  brick  structure,  which  houses 
grades  kindergarten  through  six.    Behind  the  school  is  a  very  large  field. 
Outdoor  play  equipment  is  situated  on  this  field,  close  to  the  school  building. 
Class  Participants  and  Organization 

Teacher 

Ms.  Karen  Fosse  is  the  teacher.    Ms.  Fosse  is  a  tall,  slim,  Caucasian 
voman  about  36  years  old.    She  has  short,  straight  blonde  hair,  a  long  thin 
<ace,  fair  skin,  and  freckles.    She    speaks  with  a  clear  voice-tji  a  pleasant 
tone.    She  Is  usually  well  dressed.    Ms.  Fosse  has  been  teachiqi]^  first  grade 
for  15  years. 
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The  Integrated  Child 

Faye  has  been  labeled  '*educable  mentally  retarded'*.    She  Is  Caucasian, 


vfiTch  Is  curled  on  the  ends  and  dravm  back  from  her  face.    Faye  fias  the 


craracterlstlcs  associated  with  Down's  Syndrome.      Faye  wears  typical  clothing 

Jeans »  shirt,  sneakers.    She  carries  a  lunch  box  and  has  and  uses  a  locker 

In  the  hallway.    Faye  is  not  as  articulate  as  the  other  children  in  the  class. 

She  sounds  more  childish  than  the  others,  speaking  less  clearly,  using  shorter 

sentences  with  fewer  words. 

(The  class  Is  sitting  In  a  group  In  the  back  of  the  room.  The 
children  are  telling  about  something  of  Interest  to  them.) 
Ms.  Fosse  says,  **Faye,  do  you  have  anything  to  share?*'    Faye  replies, 
**No.    I  have  some  news.*'    Her  voice  Is  low.    Ms.  Fosse  says,  '*Some 
news?    Okay,  tell  us  your  news.'*    Faye  says  softly,  **Jody  play  In 
my  room.    Jody  play  upstairs  and  downstairs.**    Ms.  Fosse  repeats  this, 
then  says,  **Dld  you  play  with  him?**    Faye  nods.    Ms.  Fosse  asks,  "Did 
you  enjoy  It?*'    Faye  nods.    Ms.  Fosse  says,  **Do  you  feel  better?*' 
Faye  nods. 


Faye  Is  officially  enrolled  in  this  first  grade.    She  goes  to  resource 
class  twice  each  day,  once  Just  before  lunch  (for  about  15  minutes)  and  again 
in  the  early  afternoon.    She  is  in  resource  class  a  total  of  about  one  hour. 
Every  day,  just  prior  to  her  morning  resource  class,  Faye  has  one-half  hour 
of  speech  therapy.    Faye  attended  kindergarten  at  Monroe,  and  prior  to  that, 
she  received  speech  therapy  on  a  regular  basis  at  the  school. 


£:      Sarason  and  Doris  (1969)  report  that  "Down's  Syndrome  is  typically 
characterized  by  a  moderate  to  severe  degree  of  intellectual  defect" 
(£.  366).    However,  they  also  cite  authorities  such  as  Benda  (1*65)  who 
sdfegest  that  many  children  with  Down's  Syndrome  fell  in  the  "editable'* 
rather  than  "trainable"  range  of  mental  retardation,  even  thouglf^thelr 
speech  and  language  are  delayed.    This  latter  description  appeai%  more 
fitting  for  Faye. 


of  average  height  and  weight,  fair  skin  and  shoulder  length  llgKt  brown  hair 
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Other  Children  in  the  Class 

In  addition  to  Faye,  thore  are  17  other  children  in  this  class,  six 
girls  and  11  boys.    All  are  Caucasian.    In  general,  the  children" are  well- 
gioomed  and  well-dressed^  including  appropriate  outer  garments  Iqt  inclement 

i —  _  — 

f^'ter  weather.    Many  of  the  children  walk  to  and  from  school. 
Classroom  and  Seating  Arrangements 

This  first  grade  classroom  is  rectangular  with  a  gray  tile  floor.  The 
Walls  are  aqua.    Much  of  the  basic  structure  of  the  room  is  fixed — the 
chalkboards  in  front  and  back,  the  counter  area,  cabinets,  and  sink  along 
the  wall,  the  shelves  and  counter  tops  along  the  opposite  wall.  The 
decorations  consist  of  the  alphabet,  a  color  chart,  name  cards  on  most  every 
object,  e.g.,  "shelf",  "clock".    The  other  decorations  include  a  calendar, 
number  chart,  and  a  variety  of  other  materials  typical  of  classrooms. 

The  classroom  is  well-stocked  with  games,  puzzles,  clay,  paint,  and 
other  learning  materials.    The  round  table  in  the  front  left-hand  comer  of 
the  room  is  a  "listening"  area.    There  is  a  tape  recorder  in  the  center  of 
the  table,  and  six  pairs  of  earphones  connected  to  it.    Several  extra  desks, 
located  in  various  areas  of    the  room,  serve  as  work  spaces  for  the 
particular  areas,  e.g.,  paint  area,  manipulative  materials  area.    The  number 
of  spaces  (i.e.,  desks    or  chairs)  in  these  areas  determines  the  nimiber  of 
children  that  can  be  there  at  any  given  time. 

Each  child  is  assigned  a  desk.    All  desks  are  movable,  made  of  metal, 
and  equipped  with  formica  writing  surfaces  and  open  shelves  directly  below. 
T|uB  children's  desks  are  arranged  in  six  "tables".    Each  "table" ^consists 
oi" three  desks  side  by  side.    The  "tables"  are  arranged  in  rowsi^three  on 
each  side  of  the  room.    All  desks  face  the  front  chalkboard. 
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The  seating  arrangement  In  this  class  underwent  one  major  change  and 
one  minor  change  during  the  observation  period.    Figure  1  Is  a  schematic 
drawing  of  the  class  showing  placement  of  furniture  as  well  as  ithe  seating 
^rrangement  In  effect  at  the  beginning  of  thr  observation  perldd'.    Figure  2 
|btdlcate8  the  arrangement  at  the  close  of  the  observation  period.    7n  both 
Instances,  the  seating    pattern  consists  of  girls  occupying  the  middle 
desks  In  each  "table",  and  boys  occupying  desks  on  either  side.  Faye, 
however,  In  both  setups,  occupies  an  outer,  center  aisle  desk  In  a  middle 
"table".    As  will  become  evident,  this  arrangement  Is  compatible  with 
Ms.  Fosse's  way  of  relating  to  Faye,  a  style  that  fosters  Faye's  dependence 
on  tiie  teacher  rather  than  her  Integration  Into  the  mainstream  of  class 
life. 

Organization  and  Activities 

Seating  arrangements  are  made  by  the  teacher  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  children's  behavior  and  Interactions.    In  some  Instances,  children  are 
placed  together  If  one  child  Is  seen  by  the  teacher  as  being  a  "good  model" 
for  the  other  or  able  to  help  the  other.    Children  are  separated  If  they 
are  not  getting  along  or  If  too  tightly  knit  groups  are  beginning  to  form. 
In  general,  however,  the  pattern  remained,  girls  In  the  middle  seats,  w.'^.th 
the  exceptl'^n  of  F^ye,  and  boys  in  the  outer  seats  at  each  "table". 

Reading  and  mathematics  receive  major  emphasis.    There  are  three 
reading  groups,  "Thunderblrds",  "Jets",  and    "Stormtroopers",  which  meet 
^th  the  teacher  each  day  in  a  small  area  In  the  back  of  the  room.  These 

^oups  represent  skill  levels.    In  addition  to  formal  reading  groups,  the 

fi 

cliildren  complete  assignments  in  phonics,  scind  recognition,  s^tence 
writing.    Mathematics  is  usually  taught  to  the  class  in  the  afternoons, 
although  frequently  the  children  have  a  math  related  assignment  to  complete 
during  the  morning.    "Special"  classes,  such  as  art,  music,  gym,  and  library, 
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Figure  l      A  schematic  drawing  of  the  first  grade 
classroom  at  Monroe  Elementary  School 
(beginning  of  Phase  2). 
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Figure  2     A  schematic  drawing  of  the  first  grade 
dassrooTo  at  Monroe  Elementary  School 
(end  of  Phase  2). 
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are  scheduled  at  various  times  during  the  day. 

The  general  dally  routine  Is  as  follows.    Oilldren  arrive  fit  about 
9:00  and  begin  to  settle  dovm  In  their  seats.    The  teacher  caljff  for  lunch 

y  _  »■  - 

rArders.    Then,  the  class  recites  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  sings  a 
^Jatrlotlc  song.    Afterwards,  the  teacher  directs  the  children  In  reviewing 
the  date,  weather,  and  "special''  class  scheduled  for  the  day.    The  teacher 
gives  instructions  for  the  morning's  work,  then  the  assignments  begin. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  first  reading  group  is  called. 

During  the  morning,  Ms.  Irma  Gardner,  the  perceptual  teacher,  brings 
a  cart  of  materials  into  the  classroom  and  works  with  several  children  on 
the  floor  in  the  front  of  the  room.    Ms.  Gardner  is  a  short,  heavy-set 
Caucasian  woman  of  about  AO  years.    She  has  dark  brown  hair,  wears  glasses, 
and  dresses  neatly.    She  conducts  a  special  perceptual  program,  funded 
through  a  federal  employment  grant.    All  first  graders  participate  in  this 
program. 

When  the  children  complete  their  assignments,  they  place  their  papers 
in  metal  trays  on  the  counter    near  the  sink.    They  are  then  permitted  to  do 
activities  at  various  stations    around  the  room.    The  morning's  activities 
are,  therefore,  reading  groups,  perceptual  work,  individual  work,  and  whatever 
"special"  class  might  be  offered. 

Lunch  is  at  11:45  in  the  classroom.    Ms.  Mary  Engel,  a  lunch  aide, 
monitors  and  assists  the  children  during  this  time.    Ms.  Engel  is  a  Caucasian 
Kpman  of  average  height  and  weight,  about  55  years  of  age.    She  has  short 
-gray  hair,  dreases  casually,  and  speiks  clearly.    Ms.  Engel  helps  the 
children  get  their  lunches  ready,  when  needed,  and  reads  them  i~^«tory  while 
they  eat. 
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At  about  12:30  Ms.  Fosse  returns  to  the  classroom  and  the  children  have 
playtime  until  1:15  or  1:30.    The  major  afternoon  activity  Is  mathematics, 
with  other  teacher-directed  events,  such  as  reading  a  story  or  string 
verbally.    Interspersed  throughout  the  day  are  non-boisterous  physical 
aocivlties  such  as  games  and  exercise  led  by  Ms.  Fosse.    The  children  are 
di'smlssed  around  3:00. 

Faye  is  present  in  the  classroom  during  most  of  the  day  and  completes 
worksheets  given  to  her  by  the  teacher.    These  are  usually  different  from 
those  of  her  classmates,  except  when  the  worksheet  is  a  crafts  project  or 
simple  exercise.    Faye  occasionally  joins  the  "Thunderbirds**  reading  group 
for  letter/sound  recognition  or  an  activity  at  the  ''listening  table". 

Teacher  Influence  and  Interaction 

Karen  Fosse  is  the  focal  point  of  her  classroom,  the  primary  source 
of  information,  instruction,  leamiug,  and  activity.    She  is  organized  and 
highly  directive.    In  addition  to  determining  the  environmental  arrangements 
and  the  children's  seating  arrangements,  Ms.  Fosse  controls  the  specific 
content  and  pace  of  each  day.    For  example,  she  signals  the  start  of  each 
day's  events,  leads  the  children  in  all  the  large  group  activities, 
including  games  as  well  as  lessons,  prepares  and  presents  the  daily 
assignments,  selects  and  arranges  materials  throughout  the  classroom, 
and  conducts  all  the  reading  groups. 

Ms.  Fosse  keeps  a  close  watch  over  her  stxidents  throughout  the  day. 
Even  while    she  is  conducting  a  reading  group  in  the  back  of  the  room,  she 

( 

faoes  out  to  the  rest  of  the  class  and  continues  to  monitor  them,  frequently 

IP  C 
calling  to  particular  children,  to  remind  them  to  continue  workli^.    Ms.  Fosse 

checks  the  children's    work,  gives  help  when  needed,  and  respond^to  children's 

behaviors,  requests,  questions  and  activities. 
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Karen  Fosse  selects  children  to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks  that  appear 
to  have  high  status  in  the  classroom.    For  example,  each  morning  she  selects 
one  student  to  be  the  "messenger"  who  carries  the  attendance  Report  and  lunch 
'Orders  to  the  office.    Other  such  high-status  activities  include  turning  off 
^he  tape  recorder  after  one's  group  has  finished  at  the  "listening  table", 
distributing  materials  to  the  class,  passing  out  corrected  papers.  Very 
often,  being  selected  tc  perform  one  of  these  high-status  activities  is  a 
reward  for  desired  behavior.    With  her  back  to  the  class,  for  example, 
the  teacher  says,  "I'm  looking  for  some  children  to  be  helpers.    I  wonder 
if  I'll  find  anybody."    The  children  immediately  become  silent,  sit  straight 
in  their  chairs,  facing  front,  with  their  haods  folded  on  their  desks.  The 
teacher  then  praises  this  behavior  and  selects  students. 

Karen  Fosse's  style  of  organization,  management,  teaching,  and 
communication  clearly  establishes  her  forceful  presence  and  influence  in 
her  classroom.    The  children  follow    her  direction,  carry  out  her  instructions, 
and  generally  meet  her  expectations  with  minimal  negative  sanction  required. 

Karen  Fosse  holds  specific  expectations  of  her  students,  as  evidenced 
In  both  the  classroom  arrangements  and  her  interactions  with  the  children. 
Many  of  these  expectations  involve  management,  discipline,  and  school  work 
issues.    The  children  are  expected  to  abide  by  the  rules.    For  example,  the 
number  of  seats  available  in  any  particular  activity  area  of  the  room 
determines  the  maximum  number  of  children  permitted  to  be  there  at  any  one 
_rtime,  and  only  after  all  assignments  are  completed.    The  children  are  expected 
^to  work  independently,  neatly,  and  completely.    School  work,  i.e.,  assignments, 
^ reading  groups,  and  lessons,  clearly  takes  precedence  over  pliy  and  even  over 
supplemental  work  with  materials  around  the  room.  " 
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Karen  Fosse  also  has  well-defined  expectations  for  her  students'  peer 
Interrelationships.  Although  one  overall  goal  seems  to  be  for  the  students 
to  become  self-reliant  and  independent,  other  goals  are  to  be  ^le  to  seek 

T  »  - 

^elo  from  and  give  assistance  to  each  other  when  needed;  to  refrain  from 


piterfering  with  each  other's  endeavors;  to  respect  each  other's  belongings, 
roles,  and  duties;  and  to  enjoy  each  other's  company.    Many  of  her  inter- 
actions with  various  children  concern  one  or  another  of  these  goals. 

Kurt  comes  in  and  walks  over  to  the  desks  by  the  windows. 
Adam  calls  to  him  immediately,  "Sit  next  to  me  today.'* 
Kurt  says,  "Okay."    To  Ms.  Fosse,  Adam  says,  "Look, 
Kurt's  sitting  next  to  me."    He  sounds  excited.    Ms.  Fosse 
answers,  "That's  okay." 

Karen  Fosse  walks  over  to  Hans  from  her  spot  in  the  back 
of  the  room.    She  bends  down  to  him,  putting  her  arm 
around  his  shoulder.    She  speaks  softly.    Ms.  Fosse  says, 
"You  have  a  choice.    Either  you  do  your  work  and  stop  dis- 
tuzbing    others  or  I'll  have  to  put  you  in  an  isolation 
booth."    She    points  to  a  table  behind  the  open  classroom 
door.    Ms.  Fosse  walks  over  to  the  door  and  turns  the  number 
chart  so  it  is  easily  seen  from  Hans*  position.    She  returns 
to  Hans  and  says,  "You  decide."    Hans  faces  his  desk,  lowers 
his  head  and  shoulders,    and  begins  writing  on  his  paper. 

Karen  Fosse's  expectations  hold  consistently  for  all  her  students  except 
one,  Faye.    Frequently  and  in  important  ways,  the  expectations  for  Faye's 
abilities,  behavior,  and  her  relations  with  her  peers  are  discrepant  with 
what  appear  to  be  major  goals. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  peer  help-seeking  and  -giving  as  a 
means  of  learning.    There  Is  no  stigma  attached  to  needing  help,  and  the 
ijiildren  are  encouraged  to  use  each  other  and  the  adult (s)  in  the  classroom 


«i  such  occasions.  The  expectation  is  that  the  children  will  k|^ow  when  they 
need  assistance  ^nd  be  able  to  get  It.  1= 
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Ms.  Fosse  calls  to  the  children  from  her  desk,  "Check  your 
shoelaces.    If  you  need  help  tying  your  shoes »  ask  your 
neighbor.'*    She  immediately  leaves  her  desk,  walks  quickly 
over  to  Faye,  and  ties  her  shoelaces  for  her.  - 


r^-      Ms.  Engel  (the  lunch  aide)  enters  the  classroom  while  the* - 
children  are  bringing  in  their  lunches.    Faye  carries  her 
lunch  pail  to  her  desk    and  sets  its  contents  on  her  desk 
top.    Ms.  Engel  goes  immediately  over  to  Faye  and,  without 
saying  anything,  opens  her  thermoses  for  her.    She  then 
calls  to  the  other  children,  "Anyone  need  help?" 

(Several  children,  including  Faye,  are  working  on  projects 
involving  cutting,  folding,  and  pasting  to  make  elves.)  Adam 
carries  his  elf  body,  which  requires  back  and  forth  folding 
like  a  fan,  to  Chad  for  help.    Chad  folds  the  paper.    Ms.  Fosse 
calls  from  the  back    of  the  room,  "Don't  do  it  for  him,  Chad. 
Just  show  him  how.    Helping  means  Just  getting  them  started." 
Chad  returns  the  paper  to  Adam  who  finishes  folding  it.  He 
returns  to  his  seat.    Ms.  Fosse  calls  from  the  back  again, 
"Now,  Adam,  why  don't  you  help  Faye?    Show  her  what  Chad  just 
showed  you."    Adam  approaches  Faye.    Faye  continues  to  cut, 
while  sitting  on  Ellen's  desk.    She  does  not  offer  her  paper 
for  help.    Ms,  Fosse  says,  "Faye,  do  you  want  Adam  to  help 
you?"    Faye  shakes  her  head  no.    Ms.  Fosse  says,  '^ou  look 
like  you  need  help.    Adam  needed  help.    Why  don't  you  let  him 
help  you?"    Faye  nods.    Adam  takes  Faye's  paper  and  folds  it 
once  or  twice.    Most  of  the  folding  is  done  already.    After  a 
few  seconds,  Adam  hands  it  back  to  Faye  and  says  out  loud,  in 
a  tone  expressing  some  degree  of  surprise,  "She  did  pretty 
well,"    There  is  no  response. 

(Six  children,  including  Faye,  are  at  the  "listening  table," 
wearing  earphones  and  doing  an  activity.) 

After  the  tape  is  over,  the  children  remove  the  earphones  and 
return  to  their  desks.    All  of  a  sudden,  Ms.  Fosse  jimps  up  from 
the  group  in  the  reading  area,  and  races  toward  the  round  table, 
with  a  panicked  look  in  her  eyes.    Faye  is  trying  to  get  her  hair 
cut  of  the  earphone  wire.    On  her  way  to  the  "listening  table," 
Ms.  Fosse  smiles  and  says,  anxiously,  "I  thought  she  had  it 
wrapped  around  her  neck."    She  frees  Faye,  re-curls  her  hair 
twisting  it  in  her  fingers,  and  returns  to  the  reading  group. 
Faye  returns  to  her  desk. 

^     These  few  incidents  suggest  different  expectations  for  Faye  as  opposed 
to  her  peers.    Unlike  the  other  children,  Faye  is  seen  as  usuai^  needing 
help  and  incapable  of  working    out  problems  herself  or  calling  lor  help 
when  she  needs  it.    In  addition,  she  is  excluded  from  the  general  maxim 
about  neighboring  assistance. 
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Karen  Fosse  speaks  to  her  students  clearly  and  with  an  even  tone  of 
voice.  She  does  not  scream.  Her  manner  of  speaking  conveys  the  message 
that  her  students  can  and  do  understand,  and  will  meet  her  expectations. 

T  »  ~ 

J&th  Faye,    however,  the  situation  Is  somewhat  different.    Ms.  S!bsse 

^equently  gives  detailed  explanations  or  statements  when  speaking  to  Faye 

about  a  variety  of  things.  Including  rules,  assignments,  lessons,  activities. 

Her  tone  of  voice  In  these  Instances  Is  high-pitched  and  singsong.  Except 

on  rare  occasions,  Faye  Is  not  required  to  respond  verbally,  and  tisually  she 

does  not  even  respond  gesturally. 

Respect  for  each  other  and  for  each  other's  belongings,  work,  and  duties 

clearly  receives    a  major  focus  In  this  class.    The  children  are  encouraged 

through  Instruction,  praise,  and  occasional  reprimand  to  be  polite  to  each 

other,  to  take  turns,  and  to  be  proud  of  each  other's  good  work.    Even  minor 

Infractions  are  dealt  with  as  Illustrated  in  the  following  example. 

(Six  children,  Hans,  Leigh,  Ellen,  Floyd,  Garrett,  and  Judy, 
are  sent  to  the  "listening  table"  for  an  activity.  Karen 
Fosse  selects  Leigh  to  turn  the  tape  recorder  on  and  to  shut 
it  off.)    The  children  at  the  listening  table  take  off  their 
earphones.    There  is  a  bit  of  a  scuffle  as  Hans  shuts  off  the 
machine  while  Leigh  is  also  trying  to  shut  it  off.    Ms.  Fosse 
calls  from  the  back  of  the  room,  "Hans,  what  is  the  problem?" 
Hans  says,  "I  was  trying  to  shut  it  off."    Ms.  Fosse  replies, 
•Vho  is  supposed  to  shut  it  off?"    Hans  answers,  "Leigh."  Ms. 
Fosse  says,  "Well,  don't  you  have  something  to  say  to  some- 
one?"   Hans  turns  to  Leigh  and  says,  "I'm  sorry."  The 
children  return  to  their  desks. 


This  kind  of  teacher-child  interchange  is  common.    However,  it  is 
aitgnlflcantly  different  from  the  type  of  interchange  that  occurs  when  Faye 

Involved,  as  evidenced  most  poignantly  in  instances  where  Taye  ap>pears  to 
display  behavior. described  by  her  teacher  as  "sticky  fingers". 
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(Faye  and  Ellen  are  sitting  at  their  desks,  adjacent  to  each 
other.    Ms.  Fosse  is  with  a  reading  group  in  the  back  of  the 
room.)    Ellen  reaches  for  some  crayons  on  Faye's  desk.  Faye 
pushes  Ellen's  hand  away.    Ellen  frowns  at  Faye.    After  i: 
,       short  while,  Faye  reaches  for  the  paper  and  crayons  on  Ell^ten's 
desk.    Ellen  pushes  Faye's  hand  away  and  frowns  at  her.  ^iiye 

rjf  _     touches  again.    Ellen's  expression  Indicates  growing  annoyance. 

X^^      She  looks  back  to  Ms.  Fosse  who  Is  working  with  the  reading 

group.    Ms.  Fosse  does  not  notice  and  does  not  respond  to  Ellen's 
look.    Ellen  turns  back  to  Faye  and  says,  "Faye,  don't  touch 
any  of  my  stuff."    Faye  smiles  broadly,  does  not  look  up  from 
her  paper,  and  continues  writing.    Ms.  Fosse  calls  the  reading 
group  to  which  Ellen  belongs.    Ellen  goes  to  the  back  of  the 
room  and  stands  at  the  table  in  the  back  looking  at  Faye. 
Faye  looks  back  at  Ellen  and  smiles.    Ellen  frowns.  Ellen 
takes  a  place  on  a  rug  remnant  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  row.    She  looks  back  at  Faye.    Faye  is  facing  front,  smiling, 
Ms.  Fosse  then  calls  Faye  to  join  the  group  for  "sounds".  When 
the  opening  sound  recognition  exercise  is  finished,  Ms.  Fosse 
says,  "Okay,  Faye.    Go  back  to  your  desk."    Faye  gets  up  and 
walks  back  to  her  desk.    Ellen  says,  "And  don't  touch  my  stuff." 
It  is  a  brisk,  unemotional  order.    Ms.  Fosse  smiles  at  Ellen, 
and  says  in  a  soft  reprimand,  "Now,  you  lend  her  your  crayons 
sometimes.  '* 


The  victim  of  Faye's  "sticky  fingers"  receives  the  reprimand  in  this 
instance  rather  than  Faye,  and  Ellen  continues  to  be  concerned  about  her 
lost  materials  which  she  apparently  frequently  finds  in  or  on  Faye's  desk. 

Ellen  returns  from  her  reading  group  to  her  desk  and  looks 
around.    She  looks  on  Faye's  desk,  then  settles  into  her 
work.    She  talks  with  Chad,  who  sits  in  front  of  her, 
about  Faye.    Ellen  is  frowning.    Ellen  says,  "She  steals 
my  crayons."    Chad  replies,  "Put  them  on  the  other  side  of 
your  desk."    Ellen:    "I  did.    She  still  steals  them." 
Chad:    "Then  tell  the  teacher."    Ellen:     "I  did." 
Chad  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  turns  around  to  his  desk. 
Ellen  shakes  her  head,  frowning,  and  continues  her  work. 


xi-      Despite  her  statement  about  Faye's  having  "sticky  fingers",  Ms.  Fosse 
^ems  not    to  give  much  support  to  Ellen,  the  apparent  victim  qf  this 
behavior.    Evidently,  all  of  this  is  very  disturbing  to  Ellen  0k>  seems  to 
have  exhausted  the  acceptable  solutions. 
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Faye*8  "stealing*'  Is  not  only  Ignored  and  thus  tolerated;  it  is  also  on 
occasion  rewarded,  by  the  supervising  adult. 

(It  is  lunchtime.    Ms,  Engel  is  in  the  classroom.)  f."" 
^         Ellen  stands  next  to  Faye's  desk,  with  her  hands  on  her 

hips.    She  says  in  an  annoyed  tone,  "Fay el"    Faye  is  drinking 
out  of  her  thermos.    She  does  not  look  at  EUen.    Ellen  sits 
r-        down,  frowning.    Ms.  Engel  walks  over  to  the  two  girls  and 
says,  "What's  the  matter?"    Ellen  says,  "Faye  stole  my 
cupcake."    Greta  turns  around  and  nods,  saying,  "Faye  stole 
her  cupcake."    There  is  a  chocolate  cupcake  on  Faye's  desV. 
Ms.  Engel  asks  Faye,  "Faye,  did  you  bring  this  cupcake  from 
home?"    Faye  nods  her  head,  while  she  is  drinking  from  her 
thermos.    Simultaneously,  Ellen  and  Greta  say,  "No,  she 
didn't."    Ellen  repeats,  "It's  mine."    Ms.  Engel  picks  up 
the  cupcake  and  starts  to  place  it  on  Ellen's  desk.  Ellen 
holds  up  her  hand  and  says  angrily,  "I  don't  want  it  after 
she  ate  it."    Ms.  Engel  returns  the  cur^cake  to  Faye.  No 
other  words  are  spoken.    Faye  eats  the  cupcake. 


Although  there  is    some  doubt  that  Faye  is  involved  in  stealing  as  often 
as  Ellen  accuses  her  of  it,  there  are  standards  of  behavior  for  Faye  that  are 
distinctly  different  from  those  for  the  rest  of  the  class.    The  children 
(including  Faye)  are  aware  of  this,  especailly  when  they  observe  a  child 
scolded  for  turning  off  the  tape  recorder  in  another's  place,  and  Faye  allowed 
to  retain  another's  belongings  which  she  has  taken.    This  kind  of  double  standard 
mitigates  against  Faye's  being  accepted  by  her  peers  and  experiencing  positive 
social  interactions. 

Karen  Fosse  is  a  warm  and  sensitive  teacher  who  wants  the  best  for  all  of 
her  students.    She  expresses  concern  about  Faye,  and  whether  or  not  Faye  would 
be  "better  off"  someplace  else,  'Vith  children  she  feels  comfortable  with  and 
^an  communicate  with."    On  one  occasion,  Ms.  Fosse  told  the  researcher  that  she 
j^ad  spoken  to  the  class  about  Faye    one  time  when  Faye  was  out-Cof  the  room. 


(Karen  Fos^e  said,)  "I  assumed  that  the  children  knew  abc^ 
Faye  when  they  all  started,  but  they  didn't.    Nobody  has  ^ 
ever  explained  about  Faye.    I  described  to  the  children  that 
Faye  had  some  problems  with  learning  and  speaking,  but  that 
I  wanted  them  all  to  treat  Faye  as  a  part  of  the  class,  Jtist 
as  they  do  each  other.    And  to  help  her." 
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These  verbal  Instruct ions ^  however,  are  not  entirely  consistent  with 
the  reality  of  the  situation.    The  very  existence  of  a  double  standard  of 
behavior »  however  well-Intended,  as  well  as  Faye's  not  being  a-xecognlzed 
ivinber  of  any  group  In  the  class »  are  clear  obstacles  to  her  being  regraded 
Chd  treated  as  a  bona  fide  part  of  the  class  or  as  a  real  peer.    Furthermore » 
helping,  in  the  sense  that  peer  help  Is  valued  and  encouraged,  Is  impossible 
with  Faye  because  the  adults  in  the  setting  rush  to  provide  her  with  the  kinds 
of  assistance  that  the  children  are  expected  to  seek  from  and  give  to  each 
other.    With  regard  to  Faye,  the  children  are  expected  to  "be  kind  to  her." 

According  to  Karen  Fosse,  Faye  is    in  this  first  grade  for  "socialization" 
understood  to  mean  "interacting"  with  the  other  children.    In  reference  to 
Faye  and  the  other  children,  Ms.  Fosse  expresses  her  wish  to  "see  more  inter- 
action initiated  on  both  sides."    Yet,  virtually  no  opportunities  are  provided 
for  positive  social  interactions  which  Include  Faye. 

Although  as  a  routine,  Faye  participates  in  the  general  movement  and 
activity  of  the  class,  her  direct  (aid  indirect)  contacts  with  the  adults  in 
the  setting  frequently  affirm  that  she  is  very  different  from  the  other  children. 
This  affirmation  appears  to  be  well  understood  by  the  children  themselves,  and 
may.  Indeed,  account  for  the  nature  and  quality  of  Faye's  peer  experiences. 

Peer  Interactions 

In  general,  the  children  in  this  first  grade  class  interact  with  each 
other  frequently  throughout  the  day  in  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances.  The 
tt'yle  and  content    of  these  interactions  underscore  their  richness  and  diversity. 

Children  exchange  greetings  and  pleasantries. 

«■ 

Hans  enters  the  room,  walks  to  his  desk,  then  to  Ellen ts.  in 
the  row  behind  him.    He  leans  on  Ellen's  desk,  looking  at  lier 
paper.    She  cnntinues  writing,  looks  up  at  him,  and  smiles. 

On  line  outside  the  gym,  Justin,  Ethan  and  Drew  are  talking 
together.    Justin  turns  to  Ethan  and  says,  '*You*re  a  pretty 
Q  smart  kid." 
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Kurt,  who  Joins  this  class  for  lunch,  enters  the  classroom. 
Adams  calls  to  hliD  Inmiedlately,  '*Slt  next  to  me  today." 
Kurt  says,  "Okay."    Adac  gets  up  and  says,  "1*11  help  you 
with  the  desk."    Together,  they  move  a  desk  next  to  AdamV 
desk.  z-' 


^ey  seek  and  provlJe  information  or  assistance. 


(Karen  Fosse  asks  Leigh  to  close  the  classroom  door.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  Leigh  approaches  Woody,  whose 
seat  is  closest  to  the  door.)    With  her  finger  in  her  mouth, 
she  says,  'Voody,  how  do  you  close  the  door?"    Her  tone  is 
high-pitched  and  soft.    Woody  gets  up  from  his  desk,  walks 
to  the  door,  steps  on  the  flat  lever  just  underneath  the 
cylinder,  and  the  door  swings  shut.    Leigh  watches,  with 
her  finger  in  her  mouth.    When  the  door  closes.  Woody  turns, 
looks  at  Leigh,  and  goes  back  to  his  seat.    Leigh  watches 
until  the    door  is  fully  closed.    Then,  she  turns  and  walks 
back  to  her  desk.    She  sits  down  and  continues  working. 

(Adam  discovers  that  he  has  made  an  error  when  called  to  the 
chalkboard  during  a  lesson.)    He  whispers  to  Ethan  sitting 
behind  him,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"    Ethan  whispers  back, 
"I  did." 


The  assignment  is  to  write  each  of  several  words  listed  on 
the  board  in  a  sentence.    Judy  helps  the  two  boys  on  either 
side  of  her  (Floyd  and  Garrett)  sound  out  the  letters  of  the 
words  they  want  to  write. 

On  occasion,  the  children  approach  each  other  to  borrow  something,  or 


they  share  materials. 


Ted  walks  over  to  Ilene's  desk.    He  asks  her,  "Can  I  have 
some  Elmer *s  glue?"    Ilene  looks  at  him  and  nods,  "he 
reaches  into  her  desk,  pulls  out  her  egg  carton  container 
and  hands  Ted  her  small  bottle  of  Elmer's  glue.    Ted  says, 
"Thanks".    He  walks  back  to  his  desk. 

Ethan  says  to  Ellen,  "Do  you  have  a  black  crayon?"  Ellen 
replies,  "Yes.    In  my  desk.    Put  it  back."    She  returns  to 
the  group  In  the  back  of  the  room. 

Holly  and  Ellen  are  both  washing  their  desks.    Holly  looks  at 
Ellen,  her  eyes    open  wide.    She  says  excitedly,  "Do  you  want 
to  trade  sponges?"    Ellen  looks  at  the  sponge  in  her  hand^^then 
she  holds  it  out  to  Holly.    Floyd  watches  them,  twirling  Ip^ 
pencil  in  his  fingers. 
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Frequently,  the  children  talk  about  their  school  work  or  an  activity  they  are 
doing,  or  things  In  general. 

While  Greta  washes  her  desk,  Chad,  who  sits  next  to  her, -says, 
"Greta,  I'm  getting  really  good  at  that  last  paper.  Because 
c  starts  my  first  name  and  my  last  name.    That  was  a  c  paper.** 
Chad  Is  smiling.    Greta  smiles  at  him  as  she  continues  to 
wash  her  desk. 

(Ethan  returns  to  his  desk  after  reading  group.    He  has  a  new 
reading  book.)    Ellen  says,  **Adam's  not  in  a  book  yet.  They're 
not  In  a  book  yet."    Adam,  sitting  at  his  desk,  shakes  his  head. 
Ellen  continues,  'Ve're  In  Chug  Chug."    Ethan  replies,  'Ve're 
In  Yes  Yes.'*    Ethan  opens  his  book  to  the  first  page.    He  looks 
down  a  list  of  the  books  on  the    Inside  of  the  front  cover.  He 
finds  '*Yes  Yes.**    Ethan  says,  '*That^s  number  17.    We  only  have 
three  more.**    Then  he  looks  up  the  list  and  locates  '*Chug 
Chug.'*    He  says,  "Chug  Chug  Is  number  7."    Ellen  nods. 

Ellen,  Ethan,  and  Holly  are  talking  about  the  birds  they  see 
In  their  yards.    Ellen  says,  'Ve  feed  them  bird  seeds." 
Ethan  says,  "That  must  be  what  they  grow  out  of."    He  laughs 
heartily.    Ellen  and  Holly  laugh  too. 

Ethan,  Justin,  and  Bert  are  standing  next  to  Drew.    They  are 
talking  about  eating  clay.    Ethan  says,  "I  ate  clay."  Justin 
says,  "Here,  eat  some  now."    Ethan  replies,  "No,  I  got  sick." 
His  voice  elevates  In  pitch.    They  all  laugh. 


During  playtime  each  day,  the  children  engage  In  a  variety  of 
activities  Including  painting  and  other  crafts,  doing  puzzles,  playing 
checkers  and  other  games,  and  playing  with  toys  they  bring  from  home. 
Throughout  this  period,  they  Interact  with  each  other  freely,  discussing 
a  broad  range  of  topics,  such  as  the  rules,  strategies,  and  roles  of  the 
games  they  are  playing,    what  they  are  building  or  creating,  what  Is 
_<golng  on  at  home,  and    so  forth. 

t:        For  the  most  part,  peer  Interactions  in  this  class  are  positive.  On 

t'. 

'Occasion,  however,  a  few  of  the  children  participate  In  more  negative 

f 

encounters. 
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Ellen  begins  to  vaeh  her  desk.    Floyd,  sitting  in  the  row 
behind  her,  says,  "Can  I  borrow  your  yellow  to  do  all  this?" 
He  points  to  his    paper.    Ellen  replies,  sharply,  "No.  I'm 
not  sharing.    And  you  can't  have  Holly's  either.    She  only 
shares  with  me  and  Ilene." 

Hans  stands  in  front  of  Holly's  desk  and  Days  to  her,  "Holly, 
I'm  all  done."    There  is  exciteirent  in  his  voice.    Ellen,  who  is 
Just  sitting  down  at  her  desk,  directly  in  Iront  of  Holly's, 
says,  sternly,  making  a  face,  "So  what,  Hans?"    She  sits  down. 
Holly  does  not  say  anything. 

Overall,  the  children  in  this  class  are  involved  on  a  consistent  basis 
in  social  interaction  with  their  classmates.    However,  even  though  Faye 
spends  most  of  each  school  day  with  the  class,  she  is  not  a  part  of  the 
"social  life"  of  the  class,  and  her  interactions  with  her  classmates  are 
significantly  different  from  their  interactions  with  each  other. 

The  observations  indicate  that  Faye  typically  spends  a  very  small 
percentage  of  her  time  in  direct  contact  with  other  children.    With  the 
exception  of  one  child,  Leigh^  who  was  described  by  her  teacher  as  "with- 
drawn", Faye^s  classmates  spend  very  high  percentages  of  tliie  in  contact  with 
each  other.    Even  Garrett,  a  child  who  is  described  by  the  teacher  as  "very 
quiet",  experiences  substantially  higher  levels  of  peer  involvement  than  does 
Fa3^.,  thus  suggesting  that  her  experience  is  indeed  atypical  for  this  setting. 

Although  Faye  is  with  this  class  for  most  of  the  day  and  moves  freely 
around  the  classroom,  she  spends  much  of  her  time  alone.    She  completes  her 
few  assignments,  and  then  chooses  successive  activities  from  various  places 
around  the  classroom,  working  on  each  for  short  periods  of  time.    Faye  leaves 

m 

^he  class  regularly  in  the  morning  and  ^he  afternoon  for  her  scheduled  speech 
^and  resource  prograr.s.    Ms.  Fosse  reminds  Faye  each  day  when  ft  is  time  for  her 
to  go.    Faye  appears  content  yet  does  not  object  to  leaving  tlje  class.  Her 
leaving,  however,  occasionally  deprives  her  of  positive  <^roup  experiences. 
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(After  gym  class,  the  children  stand  on  line  against  the  wall, 
awaiting  Ms.  Fosse. ^    Ms.  Fosse  stops  at  the  head  of  the 
children's  line.    She  looks  down  the  line  and  says,  "Faye^ 
go  to  mrs.  Hunt."    Faye  looks  up.    She  does  not  move.    Msi  - 
Fosse  starts    to  take  a  step  toward  Faye.    She  says  agalnj^  a 
^        bit  louder,  "Faye,  go  to  Mrs.  Hunt."    Ms.  Fosse  gestures^V 
rT'       pointing  to  Faye  and  then  In  the  direction  of  the  teacher'^s 
room.    The  speech  room  Is  In  the  same  area  as  the  nurse  and 
K       the  teachers*  room.    At  the  same  time,  the  girl  who  Is  standing 
behind  Faye  starts  to  ta\e  a  step  toward  Faye,    A  moment 
later,  Faye  leaves  the  line  and  starts  walking  down  the  hallway 
toward  the  speech  room.    Ms.  Fosse  turns  to  the  other  children 
standing  on  line.    In  a  pleasant  voice,  she  says,  "How  nicely 
you're  standing.    I  didn't  even  know   you  vere  here.    I'll  bet 
you  can  go  all  the  way  to  our  classroom  like  that.    Let's  see 
If  you  can.    Okay,  Leigh."    Faye  Is  absent  for  this  compliment. 
The  children  are  smiling  while  Ms.  Fosse  speaks  to  them. 


Faye  watches  the  other  children  now  and  then,  and  occasionally  attampts 
to  interact  with  then?  by  teasing  or  playing  tricks,    une  is  not  always 
successful. 


Floyd  is  in  the  hallway.    Faye  gets  up  and  pushes  his  desk 
and    chair  far  away  from  his  row.    She  sits  back  in  her  seat 
and  watches  the  door.    Holly  walks  back  from  the  vastebasket, 
and  moves  Floyd's  desk  and  chair  back.    ;>he  and  Faye  do  not 
look  or  speak  to  each  other. 
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There  seems  to  be  considerable  curiosity  about  Faye  among  the  other 
child'-'en  in  her  class •    Although  they  do  not  ask  questions  directly,  the 
children  frequently  stare  at  her,  particularly  at  her  face.    Because  no 
questions  are  asked  openly,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature 
of  her  classmates'  curiosity.    However,  the  staring  phenomenon  is  a  reasonable 
Indication  that  curiosity  does  exist.    In  addition,  Faye  Is,  on  occasion,  the 
^opic  of  secret  conversation. 


Faye  is  sitting  at  her  desk.    Justin  is  near  the  window,  Vr 
putting  scinethlng  in  a  large  plastic  bag  which  is  on  the 
floor •    Chad  Is  standing  near  his  desk,  talking  softly  ta/ 
Justin.    Floyd  is  standing  against  the  window  shelf,  near^ 
both  Chad    and  Justin.    As  I  move  closer,  I  hear  Chad  say, 
"She*s  retarded."   His  tone  Is  straightforward  and  des- 
criptive, although  he  is  whispering.    Floyd  stares  at 
Faye.    Chad  looks  at  her  over  his  shoulder  and  Justin 
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glances  over.    I  place  my  chair  next  to  the  movable  shelf 
near  the  windows.    I  nonchalantly  glance  around  the  room. 
The  boys  stop  talking  and  Floyd  and  Justin  return  to  their 
seats. 


Despite  the  curiosity  and  the  occasional  talking  about  her,  Faye 


3  usually  uninvolved  with  her  peers.    She  seldom  initiates  interactions 


of  any  kind  with  the  majority  of  children,  and  she  rarely  communicates 

verbally  with  them,  even  when  afiked  a  question  directly. 

(Faye  has  just  finished  saying  that  her  brother  played 
a  game  in  her  room.    It  is  "sharing  time".    The  children 
sit  in  a  group.)    Hans  asks  Faye,  *Vhat  was  he  playing?" 
There  is  no  answer.    Afterwards,  Ms.  Fosse  says,  "I'm 
sorry  Hans.    You  asked  Faye  a  question  and  I  didn't  give 
her  a  chance  to  answer."    Hans  asks  again,  "What  game 
was  Jody  playing?"    Ms.  Fosse  repeats  Hans'  question  to 
Faye.    Faye  says  something.    It  is  inaudible.    Ms.  Fosse 
does    not  elaborate. 


Karen  Fosse  describes  Faye  as  "doing  a  little  better  than  before" 

but  "still  not  communicating  very  well." 

Ms.  Fosse  says,  "Well,  she's  very  difficult  to  understand. 
She  doesn't  really  initiate  any  conversation.    She  might  be 
playing  with  someone  and  they're  working  together  but  they 
don't  talk.    She  smiles  all  the  time.    Her  talking  is  mostly 
one  word  or  two  words.    Except  when  it's  about  her  family. 
The  other  kids  get  tired  of  that." 


When  Faye  does  initiate  verbalizations,  they  are  usually  directed 

to  an  adult,  particularly  Ms.  Fosse,  but  frequently  are  unrelated  to  the 

topic  under  consideration. 

(Ms.  Fosse  instructs  the  children  concerning  the  morning's 
assignments.)    Ms.  Fosse  starts  walking  toward  the  counter 
^      on  the  door  side  of  the  room.    Faye    raises  her  hand.  Ms. 
t       Fosse  stops  near  the  door,  looks  at  Faye,  and  says,  "Yes, 
^       Faye."    In  a  very  unclear  voice,  Faye  says,  "It  Jody  birth- 
r:'       day."    Ms.  Fosse  says,  "It's  Jody's  birthday?    Oh,  he  musCbe 
very  happy •    Is  he  5  or  6?"    Faye  says,  "Five."    Ms.  Foss%r 
nods.    Faye  smiles.    Greta  turns  around  and  stares  at  Fay^". 
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Even  with  adults,  however,  Faye  'jotnetioes  avoids  verbal  interactions. 


Ms.  Fosse  then  walks  to  the  front  of  the  room  where  Faye  is 

working  on  the  floor.    She    is  playing  with  a  puzzle  of  a-"^ 
,       child's  body.    Ms.  Fosse  bends  over  and  says  to  Faye,        ;v . 
»f      "Vhat  are  you  <!oing?"    She  smiles.    There  is  no  answer.  Fte. 

Fosse  repeats,  "Faye,  what  is  it  going  to  be?    A  boy  or  a  " 
^      girl?"    She  pauses.    Again,  no  audible  answer.    Ms.  Fosse  asks, 
U      "Where's  the  picture?"    Faye  takes  a  photograph  of  a  boy  out 

of  the  box  and  places  it    on  the  floor.    Ms.  Fosse  walks  to 

the  round  listening  table. 


Ms.  Lynn  Lacey,  a  soft-spoken,  Caucasian  woman  of  about  2A  years, 
and  the  resource  teacher  in  this  schcol,  describes  Faye  as  being  highly 
distressed  about  her  verbal  difficulties. 

"This  year,  she  is  more  frustrated  with  school.    She  doesn't 
want  to  come.    She  won't  get  dressed  in  the  morning.  She's 
drawn  back  from  her  friends.    She  is  aware,  you  know,  that 
her  speech  isn't  good.    She's  really  struggling  this  year. 
Like  when  she  came  into  my  room,  and  I  was    asking  her  why  she 
came  at  that  time,  she  went  out  into  the  hall,  to  her  locker, 
put  oa  her  coat  and  was  ready  to  go  home." 


Faye,  however,  was  not  observed  behaving  in  this  manner  during  the 
research  period. 

The  children  in  this  class  respond  to  Faye  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  unlike  the  ways  they  interact  with  each 
other.    With  Faye,  they  do  not  exchange  greetings  or  pleasantries,  ask 
for  or  freely  give  assistance,  share  their  materials,  or  discuss  their 
school  work  and  other  matters — as  they  do  with  each  other.  Many 
children  simply  look  at  her  and  back  away  if  she  gets  too  close.  "^This 
h^pens  while  the  children  are  standing  on  line,  during  playtime*  or 
A^ing  a  class  activity.    Frequently,  children  seem  unable  or  unyllling 
to  communicate  directly  with  Fcye  and  require  the  teacher  to  do^jfo  for 
them. 
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(One  of  the  assignments  Involves  coloring,  cutting,  and  pasting, 
In  that  order.    Faye  takes  the    worksheet,  a  blank  she^t  of 
paper,  and  a  pair  of  scissors.)    Ted  Is  standing  near  her  at 
the  counter.    As  she  takes  these  Items,  he  says,  "Faye." 
His  tone  of  voice  Is  high;  he  looks  sternly  at  Faye.    Faye"^  - 
returns  to  her  seat.    Ted  follows  her.    Faye  sits  down.  V 

^      (Karen  Fosse  Is  nearby  talking  with  another  child.)  Ted 

stops  next  to  faye^n  A^s^  In  the  middle  aisle.  He  looks  from 
Faye  to  Ms.  Fosse  a  few  times.    He  has  a   worried  look  on  his 

\j     face.    Ms.  Fosse  turns  around,  walks  toward  the  center  aisle, 
and  stops  next  to  Faye.    She  says  calmly  to  Faye,  "First 
color  all  the  pictures  before  you  cut."    Ms.  Fosse  takes  the 
scissors  to  the  holder  on  the  counter.    Ted  returns  to  his 
seat. 


Faye  also  experiences  more  directly  negative  encounters  with  her 
•^^:i3smates.    These  Include    such  things  as  unpleasant  facial  expressions 
toward  her,  hitting,  mocking,  overt  rejection,  and  other  negative  acts. 

Holly  goes  to  the  counter,  hands  In  one  paper  and  takes 
another.    She  returns  to  her  seat.    She  looks  at  Faye 
and  maker  a  face  (unpleasant)  and  sits  down. 

(Karen  Fosse  selects  Faye  to  lead  the  girls'  line.)  Faye 
walks  to  the  front  of  the  room,  then  along  the  boys*  line 
to  the  door.    She  stops  there  next  to  Hans.    Hans  looks  at 
her  oddly  and  leans  away  from  her. 

(Karen  Fosse  returxxs  some  papers  to  Faye,  complimenting  her 
work.)    Faye  shows  Ellen,  sitting  next  to  her,  the  papers. 
Ellen  makes  faces  at  Faye.    Faye  turns  back  to  her  desk. 

Hans  stands  behind  Faye  on  line.    He  knees  her  In  the  behind. 
She  turns  around  and  looks  at  him,  but  does  nothing.  Floyd 
slaps  her  on  the  upper  arm.    She  slaps  him  back.  They 
exchange  slaps  once  or  twice  more. 

Ted  and  Holly  are  sitting    on  the  floor  near  Ms.  Gardner 
talking    animatedly  to  each  other  as  Ms.  Gardner  places 
materials  from  the  cart  onto  the  floor.    Shortly,  Faye 
returns Ms.  j^tfrTntfi^aMtlln  lirr  Immediately!^  hefjjfUB  sh^a^  ^ 
^_    sits  at  her  desk.    SlfB^oes  to  the  small  group  In  front. 
^     As  soon  as  she  nears»  Holly  scoots  quickly  closer  to  Ted 
and  away  from  Faye,  saying,  •'Yuck.    I'm  not  going  to  sit 
there."    Holly  and  Ted  giggle  together.    Faye  watches.  ^1 
Her  e9q)res6lon  Is  blank  and  she  does  not  say  anything. 


Ellen  sitting  next  to  Faye,  picks  her  nose,  then  wipes 
her  finger  on  Faye's  desk.  Ellen  looks  around  quickly. 
She  then  moves  her  desk  a  bit  away  from  Faye^s. 
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Ellen,  primarily,  and  her  friend.  Holly,  interact  with  Faye  most 
consistently.    Ellen  occupies  the  desk  adjacent  to  Faye's  and  Holly  sits 
directly  behind  Ellen.    The  behavior  of  both  girls  toward  Fayeris  char- 
^icterlzed  more  by  authoritativeness  than  by  egalitarianism.  BBth 
^tempt  to  direct  her,  control  her,  keep  her  in  line. 

At  about  12:00  p.m..  Holly  and  Greta  look  at  the  clock,  then 
over  to  Faye  who  is  still  eating  her  lunch.    Holly  says 
loudly  and  sternly,  "Food,  out."    She  points  toward  the 
door.    Greta  stands  with  her  looking  at  Faye. 

Ellen  is  chosen  with  another  girl  to  push  the  tray  cart  to 
the  cafeteria.    Just  before  she  leaves,  she  says,  "Don't 
let  her  touch  my  desk."    She  is  talking  to  Holly  in  a  firm, 
almost  bitter  tone.    When  Ellen  returns  from  pushing  the 
cart,  the  first  thing  she  does  is  ask  Holly,  "Did  Faye  touch 
my  desk?"    Holly  replies,  "No",  and  shakes  her  head. 

On  the  way  back  to  her  desk,  Faye  walks  past  Floyd's  desk  and 
touches  the  elf  he  has  made.    Floyd  is  in  the  "Thunderbirds" 
reading  group,  now  in  session.    Holly,  who  is  sitting  next 
to  Floyd's  desk,  frowns  at  Faye,  grabs  Floyd's  elf  and  says 
sternly,  "Don't  touch." 

Faye  is  not  always  a  passive  bystander  in  these  encounters.  Her 
reputation  for    having  "sticky  fingers"  and  Ellen's  belongings  being 
frequently  the  target  have  not  facilitated  the  development  of  a  trusting, 
equal  relationship.    Frequently,  however,  Faye  pursues  Ellen,  without 
much  success. 

Faye  sits  down  on  the  floor  near  Ellen.    Ellen  pushes  herself 
backwards  away  from  the  group. 

Ellen  is  moving ^r  de^K-^way  from  Faye's  t^ard  M^^^*^^  ^ 
Faye  follows  Erflftla  |i^ements,  by  moving  J&nf'SM^i^ 
in  the  same  way. 

Ellen  gets  up  and  moves  Adam's  desk  closer  to  the  window... 
Then  she  moves  her  own  next  to  his.    Both  are  moved  away  ^ 
from  Faye..  While  Ellen  is  moving  her  own  desk,  the  markers 
drop  onto  the  floor.    Ellen  gets  up  and  walks  around  to  tfte 
other  side  of  her  desk.    She  picks  up  the  markers.  While 
she  is  there,  Faye  moves  her  own  desk  closer  and  next  to 
Ellen's.    Ellen  sits  down  at  her  desk  and  continues  working. 
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When  the    observer  reported  to  the  teacher  that  Ellen  and  Holly 
interact  with  Faye  more  than  the  other  children  do,  and  that  their 
interactions  consist  mainly  of  sanctioning  her  or  giving  her  instructions 
^  directions^  Ms.  Fosse  nodded  her  head  and  replied,  "They  think  they 
^re  helping  her.    Now,  Judy  and  Leigh  play  with  her."    However,  on  no 
occasion  were  either  Judy  or  Leigh  observed  playing  with  Faye. 

In  fact,  on  only  one  occasion  was  Faye  observed  actually  playing 
with  any  other  child.    Justin  and  Faye  were  "water  painting"  over  each 
other's  chalk  drawings  on  a  slate  easel  near  the  back  of  the  classroom. 
This  activity,  however,  was  abruptly  interrupted  when  Faye  was  told  to 
leave  the  classroom  for  speech. 

Karen  Fosse  reported  only  one  other  incident  where  a  child,  Bert, 
attempted  to  relate  to  Faye    in  a    play  activity.    According  to  Ms. 
Fosse,  Faye  and  Bert  were  sitting  at  the  puzzle  table  in  the  back  of 
the  room.    Bert  tried  to  engage  Faye  In  a  conversation  about  what  each 
of  them  was  doing,  but  was  unsuccessful.    "She  gave  him  no  response  at 
all.    Not  one  word  or  anything.    And  Bert  has  always  been  very  kind 
to  her." 

Discussion 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Karen  Fosse  is  strongly  concerned  about 
Faye—about  her  interactions  with  the  other  children,  her  abilities  to 
communicate  with  them,  and  the  appropriateness  of  her  even  being  with 
:$his  class.    This  concern,  however,  seems  to  be  expressed  in  two 
^characteristic  and  somewhat  conflicting  ways.    On  the  one  hand,.  Karen 
Fosse  and,  indeed,  Mary  Engel,  the  lunch  aide,  are  overprotectlve  of 
Faye,  hurrying  to  do  for  her  what  she  can  do  for  herself  or  could  ask 
a  peer  to  do,  and  to  exctise,  in  subtle  ways,  important  deviations  from 
standard  rules  of  behavior.    On  the  other  hand,  Faye's  success  with 
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her  peers  seems  to  be  left  entirely  up  to  her.    Karen  Fosse  herself 
wonders  if  Faye  should  be  in  this  group  if  she  is  unable  to  communicate 
with  her  peers.    Little  specific  intervention  is  offered  to  facilitate 
^sitive  interactions  with  Faye.    The  only  possible  exception  'is  the 
^iscussion  about  Faye  in  her  absence  which  was  reported  by  the  teacher. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  result  of  this  discussion,  since  no 
change  in  the  children's  behavior  was  noted  by  the  observer. 

Several  features  of  Faye's  peer  interactions  are  of  note.  The 
most  striking  feature  is  the  limited  extent  to  which  she  is  involved  with 
her  peers  in  contrast  with  their  own  peer  interrelationships.    Of  the 
five  children  selected  at  random  to  serve    as  a  contrast  group,  only 
one  child  (Leigh)  experienced  peer  encounters  at  a  level  similar  to 
Faye's.    This  child,  however,  was  described  by  Karen  Fosse  as  "withdrawn," 
thus  highlighting  the  atypical  nature  of  Faye's  experience. 

Of  the  17  other  children  iu  this  first  grade,  two,  Ellen  and 
Holly,  interacted  with  Faye  most  often.    Their  interactions  with  her, 
however,  were  not  as  peers,  but  as  disciplinarians  or  persons  in 
authority.    The  rest  of  the  children,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  have 
chosen  to  ignore  or  tolerate  her  presence  and  behavior.    It  is  difficult 
to  pinpoint  precisely  why  these  forms  of  relating  to  Faye  characterize 
the  children  in  this  class.    It  is  not  unreasonable,  however,  to  postu- 
late that  both  the  direct  and  indirect  behaviors  of  the  adults  toward 
Faye  regulate,  to  a  large  extent,  how  the  children  relate  to  har,  and 
Jiow  she  behaves  generally  and  toward  her  peers.    No  particular  behaviors 
to  the  part  of  the    other  children  toward  Faye  are  either  rewarded  or 
sanctioned  by  the  adults  (or  by  Faye  herself) •    All  behaviors  seem  to 
be  treated  with  equal  acceptance.    And,  since  Faye  is  not  expected  to 
meet  the  general  behavioral  standards  of  the  class  (including  the 
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ablllty  to  conmunicate  effectively),  the  children  have  limited  options 
they  can  ignore  or  tolerate  her,  or  they  can  assume  the  adult  role  of 
exercising  control  to  keep  her  in  line,  or,  as  happened  once  of  twice, 

^hey  can  try  to  engage  her  in  play  activity.    Each  choice  has  its  own 

rirustrations.    None  is  truly  successful. 
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For  the  most  part,  research  in  special  education  has  been 
atheoretical,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  it  has  operated  within 
the  unconscious  assumptions  of  the  field's  practitioners 
(Tomlinson,  1982;  Rist,  1982).     These  assumptions  are:- 
(♦L)  Disability  is  a  condition  that  individuals  have;    (2)  Disabled 
/Typical  is  a  useful  anci  objective  distinction;    (3)  Special 
education  is  a  rationally  conceived  and  coordinated  system  of 
services  that  help  children  labeled  disabled;    (4)  Progress  in  the 
field  is  made  by  improved  diagnosis,  intervention  and  technology. 

While  a  number  of  people  have  -ritiqued  particular 
assumptions   (Conrad,  1976;  Mercer,  1973;  Braginsky  &  Braginsky, 
1971;  Szasz,  1970;  Schrag  and  Divoky,  1975;  Scott,  1969)  and  even 
the  general  approach,    (Sarason  &  Doris,  1979)  there  have  not  been 
systematic  attempts  to  develop  an  alternative  paradigm  for 
special  education.     In  short,  most  research  has  been  for  special 
education  (serving  the  field  as  it  conceives  of  itself),  not  of 
special  education,  that  is,  looking  at  the  field  from  an 
alternative  vantage  point   (Freidson,  1970). 

The  case  studies  we  have  presented  are  peppered  with  comment 
and  analysis.     But,  they  are  descriptive.     The  nature  of  our 
writing  leads  to  boiling  down  and  devexoping  emphasis  but  we  have 
left  much  for  the  reader  to  do  in  making  sense  out  of  the 
totality  of  words  of  our  subjects,  and  the  pages  and  pages  of 
anecdotes.     While  some  will  find  it  useful  to  use  the 
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assumptions  of  special  education  to  order  our  findings,  we 
present  a  different  way  of  thinking  to  integrate  the  disparate 
description,  first  person  testimony,  and  reconstructions  of 
events  into  a  more  comprehensive  whole.     The  theory  presented 
(ferives  from  the  symbolic  interactionist  school  of  sociology 
(Blumer,  1969;  Meltzer,  Petras  &  Reynolds,  1975).     The  particular 
cast  it  takes  is  from  the  data  we  collected  on  this  project. 
Grounded  in  data  of  twenty  six  case  studies  our  goal  is  to  begin 
to  build  an  interactionist ' s  theory  of  special  education. 

We  start  by  reviewing  some  of  the  data  we  collected  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  illustrations  of  the  theory  which  follows. 

In  most  people's  minds  "disability"  and  "mainstreaming" 
paint  a  clear  picture.     A  child  in  a  wheelchair,  perhaps  with 
cerebral  palsy,  or  mdybe  mentally  retarded,  surrounded  by 
non-disabled  peers.  This  portrayal,  as  our  case  studies  reveal, 
is  deceptive.     As  we  entered  the  schools  to  start  our 
observations,  a  clear  concept  of  "disability",  "mainstreaming" 
and  "special  education"  turned  into  a  mirage.     It  blurred  when  we 
tried  to  use  them  to  order  the  murky  world  we  were  in. 

During  one  of  our  first  visits  to  a  school  in  conjunction 
with  the  project,  I  walked  down  the  hall  of  a  high  school  with 
its  principal.     A  girl  in  a  wheelchair  passed  us  coming  the 
OEposite  way.     I  used  the  word  disabled  when  I  said  something 
a^out  the  stUv^ent  to  my  guide.     He  told  me  that  the  teenager  in 
the  wheelchair  was  not  disabled.    When  I  questioned  hijh,  he 
explained  how  officially  students  were  only  designated" as 
disabled  if  they  required  special  services  and  had  been  reviewed 
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by  the  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  and  had  an  lEP  (Individual 
Education  Plan) .     The  young  lady  lived  close  to  the  school  and 
did  not  need  special  transportation.     She  fully  participated  in 
the  regular  high  school  activities  without  special  arrangements. 
1%  the  eyes  of  the  principal  she  was  not  mainstreamed,  in  fact, 
administratively  she  was  not  disabled. 

In  the  same  school,  we  met  a  young  man  named  Louis.     He  was 
officially  on  the  roster  as  being  in  a  program  for  "learning 
disabled".     The  teacher  in  the  program  seldom  saw  him.  He 
participated  fully  in  all  the  regular  high  school  academic 
offerings  and  was  planning  to  go  to  college.     He  had  academic 
problems  in  the  past  but  not  any  more  serious  than  those 
experienced  by  a  host  of  other  students  who  had  not  been  labeled 
learning  disabled.     The  teacher  explained  his  presence  on  the 
roles  by  the  story  of  how  his  influential  parents  thought  he 
would  benefit  from  the  services  provided  in  the  learning  disabled 
program.     He  is  officially  considered  handicapped  and  as  a 
mainstreamed  student,  but  the  head  of  the  program  uses  the 
disability  designation  tongue  in  cheek  when  referring  to  him. 
And  he  is  not  the  only  one.     while  she  uses  disability  to  refer 
to  all  the  students  in  her  program,  with  one  boy  she  says  that  he 
is  "really  impaired"  as  if  the  others  in  the  class  were  not. 
This  irreverence  to  handicap  labels  was  common  among  the  teachers 
and  students  we  talked  to  across  the  many  sites  we  visited. 
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Many  of  the  students  who  are  not  designated  disabled  in  this 
urban  high  school,  who  are  considered  regular  students  in  a 
general  program,  if  they  lived  in  the  suburban  district  where 
ajiother  program  we  studied  is  located,  we'd  be  in  the  resource 
Ffcogram  for  an  "impairment"  and  would  be  officially  designated  as 
handicapped,     in  an  elementary  school  we  observed,  it  had  a  class 
for  emotionally  disturbed  boys  most  of  whom  were  black,  and  who 
had  been  referred  from  a  more  middle  class  school  than  where  the 
special  Class  mainstreaming  placement  had  left  them.     Some  people 
working  in  the  program  saw  the  severely  emotionally  disturbed 
label  as  inappropriate  for  these  children  and  reflecting  cultural 
biases  rather  than  any  pathology  that  the  students  had. 

In  a  jr.  high  school  we  studied,  there  was  a  class 
designated  as  "trainable  mentally  retarded"  that  could  neither 
read,  write  and  those  who  could  talk  only  knew  a  few  words. 
Conferring  with  the  principal  about  the  class,  he  referred  to  the 
students  as  extremely  low  functioning  and  expressed  his  amazement 
that  they  were  adjusting  so  well  to  school.     The  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  program  had  a  different  view  of  the  students  and 
mainstreaming.     she  referred  to  them  as  "cream  pu.  s"  that  is, 
easy  to  work  with.     She  compared  these  students  to  her  earlier 
experiences  working  with  "really"  handicapped  youngsters  in  a 
s^tate  institution  for  the  severely  and  profoundly  retarded.  This 
t-|acher  was  at  odds  with  the  principal  in  that  she  saw_  her 
students  as  being  needlessly  isolated  in  a  self-contained 
classroom  when  they  should  and  could  be  more  integrated  with  the 
other  jr.  high  school  students. 
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Another  principal  we  talked  to  discussed  an  activity  in 
which  the  school's  music  teacher  visited  a  self  contained  class 
for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded  to  give  music  instructions  as 
n^instreaming.     Th     teacher  laughs  at  the  principal's  use  of  the 
jfirase. 

These  examples,  and  hundreds  of  others  we  have,  illustrate 
how  very  different  the  meaning  of  "disability",  "mainstreaming" 
and  "special  education"  is  in  the  schools  we  have  studied. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  non-absolute  nature 
of  the  concept  of  disability  was  seen  in  our  observations  of  free 
school.     This  private,  federally  funded  school,  where  typical 
children  were  side  by  side  with  children  who  would  have  and  ^ome 
who  had  been  c^enied  typical  placement  in  typical  schools  and 
labeled  autistic.     At  the  free  school,  a  setting  which  was  very 
much  charged  with  anti-exclusion  and  pro-mainstreaming  ideology, 
these  children  were  not  even  referred  to  as  "disabled".  In 
another  setting  they  would  be  labeled  severely  handicapped,  at 
free  school  they  were  taken  for  granted. 

How  children  are  perceived,  including  whether  they  are 
thought  of  as  disabled,  and  how  they  are  de ilt  with  varies  from 
school  district  to  school  district,  from  school  to  school,  and 
place  to  place  within  a  given  school.     In  addition,  who  was 
considered  handicapped  and  what  specific  type  of  handicapping 
conditions  a  student  has,  varies  over  time. 
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In  order  to  look  more  carefully  at  how  the  meaning  of 

disability  changes,  lets  look  more  carefully  at  the  class  I 

observed  of  children  labeled  learning  disabled/neurolc^ically 

i^npaired.     As  my  case  study  reveals,  they  were  called  learning 

cfisabled/neurologically  impaired  but  this  simple  designation 

obscured  the  great  variation  of  both  their  present  socio-economic 

situations  and  their  intellectual  functioning.     Prior  to  being  in 

the  class  they  had  been  labeled  with  a  variety  of  clinical  terms. 

Some  of  them  had  their  label  changed  three  times  in  the  course  of 

their  academic  career.     One  boy  was  first  labeled  emotionally 

disturbed  then  educably  mentally  retarded,  then  learning 

disabled.     The  placement  in  the  program  I  observed  had  more  to  do 

with  contingencies  than  with  any  particular  hard  and  fast 

diagnosis.     In  fact,  the  label  was  conferred  on  all  the  students 

after  the  program  was  available  for  placement.     Prior  to  the 

program,  which  was  in  its  first  year  of  operation,  there  were  no 

programs  designated  for  learning  disabled/neurologically  impaired 

in  the  high  schools  in  the  district.     Once  the  program  opened,  it 

had  to  be  filled,  children  had  to  be  redefined  and  relabeled. 

The  teacher's  aide  in  the  program,  as  you  remember,  was  a  black 

inner  city  man  in  his  late  twenties  and  a  graduate  of  the  city's 

public  schools.    When  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  resource 

rqom  program  that  he  worked  in  and  I  was  studying  he  replied: 

-      When  I  was  in  school,  the  kids  like  the  ones  who  are 
here  they  felt  humiliated.     They  would  go  into  class 
and  would  be  asked  to  read  and  the  teacher  would  Hell 
the,  "Come  on  now"  and  they  couldn't  read.     Some ^of 
them  would  stop  coming  and  some  would  get  after  the 
teacher  and  yell  back. 
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As  part  of  the  program,  students  visited  factories  to 
explore,  as  the  staff  put  it,  "the  world  of  work".     A  teacher  on 
one  of  the  tours  said  to  the  students,  after  the  tour  guide  had 

T 

pointed  to  a  section  of  the  factory  that  was  recently  automated: 

«1      You  see  now  how  so  many  jobs  that  used  to  take  muscle 
now  take  skill.     Lots  of  jobs  awhile  back,  all  it  took 
was  muscle. 

One  of  the  boys  on  the  tour  responded: 
That's  all  we've  got. 

These  two  stories  point  to  important  factors  in  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  disability  for  the  high  school  students  I 
studied.     As  the  statement  about  humiliation  suggests,  this  high 
school  was  a  place  for  literates.     It  is  "academic"  and  for  the 
most  part,  those  who  cannot  read  and  write  are  made  to  feel  out 
of  place  there.     Some  of  the  most  fascinating  data  that  was 
collected  was  on  how  the  students  in  the  program  hide  their 
illiteracy  from  others  and  how  they  negotiate  an  identity  that 
minimize  the  stigma  of  this  deficiency.     This  class  itself,  and 
its  designation  as  "learning  disabled/neurologically  impaired" 
and  being  seen  as  part  of  the  special  education  program  was  used 
by  some  to  minimize  the  stigma  and  work  out  a  way  of  talking  and 
thinking  about  themselves.     For  some  the  association  with  the 
class  was  the  stigma  not  the  reading  deficiency. 

£^     Most  of  the  students  in  the  program  were  reading  much  poorer 
t^an  the  average  student  in  the  school.     Before  the  program 
existed,  students  like  those  in  this  program  experienced  the 
shame  of  bein'>  .       'zerate.    Without  an  LD  program,  there  was  not 
hope  of  a  high       lool  diploma.    Many  with  skills  levels  equal  to 
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those  in  the  program  still  do  drop  out  but  others  don't.     A.3  the 
quotation  from  the  tour  suggests,  the  nature  of  the  job  market 
has  changed  so  there  aren't  the  kinds  of  jobs  for  unskilled 
workers  that  there  used  to  be.     Poor  students,  the  illiterates, 
v^o  dropped  out  of  school  and  had  opportunities  in  the  past  to 
find  employment,  now  don't. 

What  all  the  students  in  the  program  I  studied  had  in  common 
was  that  they  were  all  reading  below  the  fourth  grade  level,  some 
as  low  as  second  grade.     (As  an  aside  I  want  to  point  out  how 
insulting  the  designation  of  reading  at  the  second  grade  level  is 
to  a  student.     it  is  one  thing  to  be  compared  to  your  peers  and 
say  that  you  are  a  poor  reader  among  seventeen  year  olds  but  to 
say  you  are  reading  on  a  par  with  a  second  grader  is  of  utmost 
insult.     This  way  of  referring  to  student's  reading  personifies 
how  experts  are  unable  to  see  what  their  designations  mean  to  the 
people  who  they  put  them  on.)     In  reviewing  their  school  records, 
one  can  see  that  their  poor  reading  is  what  precipitated  their 
placement  in  special  education  classes: 

Jane  was  referred  to  evaluation  due  to  continued 
difficulty  with  reading  and  spelling  (evaluation  report). 

*  *  * 

Virgil  was  referred  because  of  his  inability  to  function 
in  the  English  class  (summary  report) 
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J  One  girl  is  another  special  education  class  in  the  school  told  an 

observer: 

I'm  really  low  in  reading.     I'm  probably  fourth  grade 
I.     reading.     Math  isn't  a  hassle,  right?    But  why  should 
f       they  put  me  in  special  education...     Why  should  I^be 
^-     in  special  education  for  everything. 

Problems  in  reading  was  clearly  central  in  their  special 

education  placement,  in  fact,  in  a  number  of  the  records  there 

are  notes  suggesting  that  placing  the  child  in  special  education 

programs  is  an  attempt  to  give  children  intense  work  in  language 

arts  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  proper  grade  level: 

Mona's  good  attention  span  and  willingness  to  cooperate 
indicate  that  giving  special  attention,  she  may  be  able 
to  overcome  or  compensate  for  her  present  language 
difficulties . 

*  *  * 

\  ...any  potential  improvement  cannot  be  anticipated  unless 

he  is  exposed  to  intense,  specific  program  for  compensatory 
training  for  learning  disabilities. 

*  *  * 

Jimmy's  teachers  feel  that  he  has  made  progress  v;hile  in 
the  micro  program  but  that  he  still  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  he  can  function  without  the  assistance  of  the 
special  education  class. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  students  that  we  talked  to  thought  that  the 
special  education  was  designed  to  be  remedial  -  that  it  was  to 
provide  intense  work  so  that  they  couxd  catch  up  and  be  on  grade 
l^vel  with  their  peers.     The  wording  of  the  letters  written  home 
explaining  the  special  education  placement  have  this  tone. 
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(  The  way  the  special  education  placement  is  discussed 

suggests  remediation  in  specifi,^  areas  or  what  the  programs  are 
about.    But  all  the  students  in  the  class  I  studied  haS  been  in 
special  education  from  early  in  their  school  careers.  -While  they 
started  out  in  their  special  education  careers  as  being  thought 
of  as  being  way  behind  in  reading,  somewhere  along  the  way  they 
stopped  being  referred  to  as  being  behind  and  needing  to  catch 
up,  rather  reference  to  them  as  learning  to  read  had  been 
dropped.     To  put  it  another  way,  for  the  most  part,  the  students 
who  are  in  the  class  I  studied,  although  way  below  the  norm  in 
reading  achievement,  and  originally  placed  in  special  education 
because  of  their  reading,  were  no  longer  defined  in  terms  of 
their  reading.     Learning  disability  and  neurological  impairment 
(  had  become  their  master  status   (Goffman,  1963). 

The  clinical  definition  of  learning  disability/neurological 
impairment  that  is  used  in  the  district  was  extremely  broad 
(Rist,  1982).     Placement  in  the  class  was  more  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  contingencies  than  of  accurate  assessment,  if  we 
can  talk  about  accurate  assessment  when  the  validity  and 
reliability  of  such  designations  are  in  question.     Thus,  a  rather 
concrete  condition,  poor  reading,  was  replaced  by  an  abstraction 
that  provided  no  clarity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  child's 
condition  or  any  specific  program  to  deal  with  the  inability  to 
r-€ad.     The  quest  to  make  a  child  a  reader  was  replaced  in  the 
program  that  I  studied  by  the  pursuit  of  a  high  schoo]^" diploma, 
or  as  the  students  referred  to  it  "walking  across  the  'Stage". 
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The  students  took  on  the  label  of  learning  disabled  and 
neurologically  impaired  and  the  teachers  working  with  the  program 
were  willing  to  use  the  designation  to  negotiate  a  place  for  the 
^udents  in  the  school,  a  place  that  would  be  denied  to  them  if 
tlieir  problems  simply  were  defined  as  illiterate.     The  students 
could  do  special  assignments  in  legular  class,  have  books  read  to 
them  rather  than  read  the  required  text.     They  went  about 
collecting  Carnegie  units  and  in  other  ways  doing  a  modified  form 
of  what  was  required  to  graduate.     The  most  difficult  task  for 
those  in  the  program  was  the  minimum  competency  test  required  by 
the  state  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  high  school  diploma.  If 
a  student  can't  pass  the  minimum  competency  test,  they  can't 
graduate.     While  I  was  conducting  the  study,  the  state  was 
threatening  to  take  away  accreditation  to  schools  who  did  not 
pass  a  certain  percentage  of  those  students  who  took  the  test. 
As  a  result  of  the  various  lobbying  groups,  children  who  are 
labeled  learning  disabled  can  take  the  reading  test  by  having  the 
reading  comprehension  paragraphs  plus  the  multiple  choice  answers 
read  to  them.     People  who  cannot  read  at  all  can  pass  the  minimum 
competency  reading  test,  if  designated  learning  disabled.  Thus, 
students  in  the  program  I  studied  who  couldn't  read  could  pass 
the  reading  test  and  thereby  graduate  because  of  the  learning 
disability  label. 
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Again,  while  it  is  not  clear  to  the  teachers  in  the  program, 
or  to  those  making  the  diagnosis  what  learning  disability  is, 
they  can  use  the  designation  to  negotiate  a  place  for  |jassage 
t|irough  this  social  institution,  the  high  school,  that'-would 
n&rmally  be  hostile  toward  the  illiterates. 

Most  of  those  in  the  program  could  easily  be  in  another 
program,  for  some  a  few  IQ  points  could  put  them  in  the  mentally 
retarded  slot;  a  designation  that  under  state  guidelines  make 
them  ineligible  for  a  high  school  diploma.     Or  if  they  were 
behavior  problems,  the  students  would  be  in  a  standard  resource 
program  and  defined  as  emotionally  disturbed.     All  of  the 
students  in  the  class  were  defined  as  "nice  kids"  or  as  having  a 
history  of  being  supported  by  the  teacher  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  program,     with  no  special  designation  they  would  merely  be 
illiterates,  dropouts  at  sixteen  or  involved  in  some  other 
activity  in  the  school  with  no  hope  of  getting  a  diploma. 

The  designation  of  special  education/learning  disabled  and 
neurologically  impaired  is  something  many  of  the  class  members 
are  ashamed  of.     Some  of  the  students  when  they  are  in  the  class, 
sit  against  the  wall  tnat  the  door  is  on  so  that  the  people  who 
are  passing  cannot  see  them.     Others  avoid  being  seen  with  some 
of  the  kids  in  the  class  so  they  don't  get  .   bad  reputation.  For 
tjie  most  part,  the  students  are  willing  to  forego  the  stigma  of 
being  in  the  program  for  a  chance  to  walk  across  the  stage.  One 
wind  drinking  inner  city  man  put  the  dilemma  he  experiences  in 
the  program  this  way  : 


Let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  in  this  class  but  I  am  not 
like  most  of  them...     I'm  slower  than  your  average 
but  in  some  ways  I  am  a  lot  faster, See  most  of 
the  kids  that  I  hang  out  with  in  jr.  high,  they're 
in  jail  or  kicked  out  of  school,. ,     Learning  \' 
I       disabled  is  what  they  labeled  me  but  I  am  much  more 
r       advanced.,.     Being  in  this  class  will  help  me 

graduate...     Only  problem  is  that  when  they  label 
r      you  that,  that's  the  way  you  are  going  to  be  known 
for  the  rest  of  your  life...     All  I  want  to  do  is 
graduate,  that's  what  I  need.     Now,  if  after  being 
labeled  and  I  don't  graduate,  then  I  really  got  it 
bad. 

This  quotation  illustrates  how  students  have  their  own  ways 
of  thinking  about  their  placement  and  what  it  means  in  terms  of 
their  own  lives.     They  are  sensitive  to  the  double  binds  of 
getting  help  under  the  designation  of  special  education. 

If  "disability"  is  such  a  flexible  concept,  how  is  it  that 
people  come  and  think  about  disability  in  the  way  that  they  do? 
In  our  own  research  we  have  many  examples  of  the  process  by  which 
people  learn  to  think  about  themselves  and  others  in  a  particular 
way.     In  one  school  we  studied,  the  principal  was  approached  by 
the  central  administration  of  the  school  district  with  a  proposal 
that  he  take  a  class  of  students  labeled  autistic.     Prior  to  the 
request,  he  had  no  experience  with  children  with  that  label. 
From  his  point  of  view,  they  didn't  exist.     During  the  course  of 
our  research,  we  watched  the  process  by  which  he  developed  of 
thinking  about  th    class  he  was  asked  to  take.     We  saw  him 
talking  to  others,  forming  a  perspective  on  the  situation, 
visiting  the  class  and  having  his  perspective  modified.     How  he 
came  to  define  that  class  of  children  and  how  he  came  ito 
understand  the  meaning  of  autism  affected  whether  he  eft±>raced 
the  offer  to  take  the  class  or  whether  he  fought  it.  His 
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^  perspective  on  the  class  was  also  influenced  by  the  problems  he 

was  facing  in  his  own  school  and  what  his  vision  was  for  the 
future.     Eventually,  after  our  observations  were  over, --he  did 
accept  the  students  but  his  perspective  was  shaped  by  the  nature 

the  interaction  with  the  class.     This  influenced  where  he 
placed  the  class  in  the  school,  how  he  talked  about  the  class, 
and  how  he  defined  his  responsibility  towards  it. 

Like  most  diagnostic  categories  associated  with  special 
education,  autism  is  an  ill  defined  questionable  category  that 
most  experts  will  admit  to  not  knowing  much  about.     How  the 
principal  comes  to  understand  "autism"  is  not  so  much  about  the 
truth  of  autism,  in  some  ways  there  is  no  truth.  Through 
interaction  the  principal  went  from  not  knowing  what  "autism" 

{  was,  not  even  knowing  it  existed,  to  a  point  of  developing  a  way 

of  thinking  about  the  class  so  as  to  include  them  under  his 
administrative  jurisdiction. 

Another  example  of  learning  about  disability  can  be  found 
among  ou^  own  researchers  on  this  project.     In  some  of  the 
schools  we  visited,  students  who  were  labeled  "disabled"  and 
nothing  apparent  about  them  that  would  identify  them  as  different 
from  any  one  else  in  the  school.     Observers  had  to  have  the 
"disabled"  students  pointed  out  to  them.     Through  interacting 
with  the  people  working  in  the  programs,  they  came  to  see  how 
other  people  defined  "disability"  and  then  they  began  to  see  the 
children  so  designated  from  that  frame  of  mind.     The  litudy  itself 
led  us  to  interacting  and  structuring  what  we  saw  aroufid  the 
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concept  of  "disability".    We  would  up  using  that  way  of  thinking 
to  relate  to  schools.     For  some,  it  became  their  way  of  thinking. 
What  if  we  approached  for  example  the  schools  with  thef.concept  of 

T 

illiteracy  rather  than  mainstreaming ,  we  would  have 
Conceptualized  the  study  in  the  school  differently. 
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Symbolic  Interaction 

Symbolic  Interactionist ' s  theory  stems  from  the  writing  of 
John  Dewey,  Charles  Horton  Cooley  and  George  Herbert  M'ead  (1934) 

T 

afid  others,  especially  those  associated  with  the  Chicago  School 
oX  Sociology   (Blumer,  1969;  Meltzer,  Petras  and  Reynolds,  1975). 
(More  recent  supporters  of  the  approach  include  Howard  S.  Becker 
(1970);  Anslem  Strauss  and  Barney  Blaser   (1967)   and  Herbert 
Blumer  (1969)). 

Compatible  with  the  phenomenological  perspective  (Bruyn, 
1966)  and  fundamental  to  the  approach  is  the  principal  that  human 
experiences  are  mediated  by  interpretation.     Objects  like 
wheelchairs,  people  like  "resource  teachers"  and  "special 
education  students",  situations  such  as  "mainstreaming"  and 
behavior  such  as  reading  and  writing  do  not  produce  their  own 
meaning,  rather,  meaning  is  bestowed  upon  them.     While  the 
educational  specialist,  for  instance,  might  define  a  language 
master  or  a  taperecorder  as  a  device  to  teach  "learning  disabled" 
children  to  read,  the  teacher  may  define  it  as  an  object  to 
entertain  unruly     students  when  she  runs  out  of  work  for  them. 
Or,  place  the  speaking  machine  with  a  non-western  tribal  group 
and  it  might  be  defined  as  a  religious  icon  to  be  worshiped 
(Bogdan,  Biklen,  1982) .     The  meaning  people  give  to  their 
ejcperience  and  the  process  of  interpretation  is  essential,  not 
accidental  or  secondary  to  what  experience  is.     A  person's  world 
is  their  imagination  of  it.     Humans,  in  a  phenomenolog^lcal  sense 
actively  engage  in  the  creation  of  their  reality.     To  "understand 
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behavior,  we  must  understand  ways  of  thinking  and  the  process  by 
which  these  ways  of  thinking  are  constructed.     People  act,  not  on 
the  basis  of  predetermined  responses  to  predefined  objects  but 
rather  as  interpreting ,  defining,  symbolic  animals  whose  behavior 
c^n  only  be  understood  by  entering  into  the  defining  process  with 
them. 

Interpretation  is  not  an  autonomous  act,  nor  is  it 
determined  by  any  particular  force,  human  or  otherwise  (Rose, 
1962) .     Individuals  interpret  with  the  help  of  others  -  people 
from  their  past,  writers,  family,  teachers,  television 
personalities  and  the  people  they  meet  in  settings  in  which  they 
work  and  play  -  but  others  do  not  do  it  for  them.  Through 
interaction,  the  individual  builds  meaning.     People  in  a  given 
situation,  special  education  for  example,  often  develop  common 
definitions  since  the^'  regularly  interact  and  share  experience, 
problems  and  background,  but  a  uniform  consensus  is  not 
inevitable.     For  example,  some  students  in  a  special  program 
^iqht  see  the  class  primarily  as  an  opportunity        catch  up  to 
their  typical  peers,  others  will  see  it  as  a  punishment,  a 
sentence,  to  be  behind  forever.     Still  otners  may  tnink  of  it 
primarily  as  a  social  event,  when  they  are  lucky  to  be  a  part  of 
(of  course  these  are  not  mutually  exclusive) .     A  teacher  in  the 
program  may  say  the  students  are  suffering  from  a  cond:'  -ion  which 
has  scientific  legitimacy.     Others  may  see  the  students  as  being 
pampered.     And  still  others  may  see  them  as  victims  ofe"  racism. 
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Often  shared  definitions  do  develop  and  become  reified. 
Consensus  gets  mistaken  for  "truth".     People  come  to  believe  that 
children  actually  read  at  levels,  have  IQ's  and  are  "ii^ntally 

T 

retarded"   (Goudl,  1982).     when  symbolic  interactionlsts  approach 
*ch  concepts,  they    racket/them  (examine  their  common  sense  use, 
take  them  from  the  realm  of  being  give-ins)   so  they  will  not  be 
mistaken  for  being  "objective",  "correct"  or  real  in  any  larger 
sense  of  these  tenrs. 

Interpretation  then,  is  essential  in  a  symbolic  inter- 
actionist  approach,  meaning  of  interaction  paramount.  Such 
things  as  internal  drives,  personality  traits,  reading  levels, 
and  intelliger-e  quotients,  take  a  backseat.     Symbolic  inter- 
actionists  do  not  deny  that  these  theoretical  constructs  might  be 
useful  to  professional  caregivers,  however,  they  are  relevant  to 
understanding  behavior  only  to  the  degree  to  which  they  enter 
into  in  effect  the  defining  process.     These  approaches  are 
studied  to  understand  the  way  professionals  construct  their 
world. 

A  proponent  of  the  theory  would  not  deny  that  some  people 
may  be  more  predisposed  to  read,  for  example,  but  they  would  deny 
that  reading  could  be  understood  of  this  predisposition,  or  that 
professionals  assumptions  about  predisposition  should  go 
unexamined.     Reading  can  only  be  understood  by  looking  at  the 
interplay  between  how  various  people  come  to  define  reading  (the 
meaning  it  has)   in  specific  s.    aations.     Reading  comea'to  be 
defined  differently,  the  process  experienced  differently  and 
people  exhibit  different  behaviors  while  reading  m  different 
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^  situations.     Teachers  in  the  school  come  to  define  reading  very 

differently  from  students  in  the  same  location  or  from  their 
parents.     Teachers  definitions  differ  from  each  other.-.' How 

T 

reading  specialists  for  example  see  reading  as  different  from  how 
Special  education  teachers  see  it  and  they  both  differ  from  how 
regular  teachers  see  it.     Reading  has  meaning  which  concepts  like 
grade  level  and  aptitutde  tests  cannot  deal  with. 

How  is  "self  concept"  handled  by  the  symbolic  inter- 
actionist?    The  self  is  not  seen  as  lying  inside  the  individual 
like  the  ego,  or  the  personality,  or  as  an  organized  body  of 
needs,  motives,  internalized  norms  or  values.     The  self  is  the 
definition  people  create  through  interacting  with  others.  In 
constructing  or  defining  the  self,  people  attempt  to  see 
{  themselves  as  others  would  see  them  by  interpreting  gestures  and 

actions  directed  toward  them  and  by  placing  themselves  in  the 
role  of  the  other.     The  self  is  thus  a  social  construct  -  the 
results  of  persons  perceiving  of  themselves  and  developing  in 
definition  through  interaction.     As  they  interact,  they  have  the 
potential  or  reconceptualizing  themselves,  changing,  or  being 
influenced  by  others  ways  of  responding  to  them.     This  way  of 
conceptualizing  the  self  has  led  to  studies  of  the  self 
fulfilling  prophecy  (Rist,  1973)  and  provides  a  background  for 
what  ha£  become  to  be  known  as  the  labeling  approach  (Becker, 
1-963;  and  Erickson,  1962)  to  deviant  behavior. 

*  — 
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With  this  general  introduction  to  symbolic  interaction 
behind  us,  we  turn  to  a  list  of  assuir^  ^ions  which  represent  the 
application  of  symbolic  interaction  to  special  educatibn  and  the 

T 

s|.tuations  we  observed  over  the  two  years. 

ATSymbolic  Interactionist  Approach  to  Special  Education 

^'     There  are  no  "disabled"  students  in  any  absolute  sense. 
"Mental  Retardation"  "Emotional  Disturbance"  "Learning 
Disability"  and  even  "Blindness"  and  other  specific  disability 
categories  are  ways  of  thinking  about  others,  attitudes  we  take 
toward  them,  ways  of  structuring  relationships,  accepted 
processes  and  frames  of  mind.     Whether  we  think  of  people  in 
terms  of  disability   (or  any  other  of  the  sub-categories)  and  what 
criteria  we  use  to  determine  whether  someone  is  or  is  not,  has  to 
do  with  how  the  definers  think  about  these  things. 

Following  up  on  this  point,  there  are  no  true  counts  of  the 
number  of  people,  say  with  mental  retardation  or  who  are  blind  or 
any  other  alleged  disability  or  are  there  any  "correct" 
definitions  of  these  things  in  any  absolute  sense   (Bogdan  and 
Ksander,  1980).     Disability  counts  and  definitions  are 
reifications  of  customs  and  practice.     The  psychological  testing 
movement  has  made  judgments  appear  to  be  truths.  Constructions 
of  disability  and  counts  of  the  number  of  disabled  people  are 
aj.ways  temporal  and  represent  larger  political  and  social  forces. 
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(  2.     The  physical  and  behavioral  characteristics  of  children 

designated  as  disabled  enter  into  the  process  through  which  the 
meaning  of  the  child  emerges  but  not  in  a  deterministic  way  that 
it  is  commonly  believed  to.     In  an  inspirational  poster  I  saw  in 
ar local  stationary  store,  there  was  a  picture  of  two  soaring 
segulls  with  a  caption  on  the  bottom  saying  "Birds  Can  Fly 
Because  They  Believe  They  Can".     In  one  sense,  this  statement  is 
simply  ridiculous.     Birds  can  fly  because  they  have  light  bones, 
etc.  etc..     No  amount  of  believing  can  make  a  cow  fly.  Critics 
of  the  approach  I  am  presenting  here  often  misunderstand  it,  to 
mean  that  there  is  no  physical  reality  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  labeled  disabled.     Symbolic  interactionists  are  not 
radical  idealists   (Blumer,  1980).     An  unalterable  fact  in  the 
(  child's  life  may  mean  that  he  or  she  cannot  hear  or  the  fact  that 

his  or  her  legs  are  missing,  or  that  there  is  organic  brain 
damage.  Symbolic  interactionists  do  not  deny  this  physical 
reality. 

Such  things  as  not  being  able  to  read  or  not  being  able  to 
pass  tests  or  not  being  able  to  walk  or  having  organic  brain 
damage,  set  parame^^rs  in  which  definitions  develop  but  they  do 
not  determine  how  people  with  these  conditions  will  be  defined. 
To  say  that  disability  is  a  social  construction  is  not  to  deny 
p^siological,  behavioral  and  psychological  differences  among 
people,  it  is  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  meaning   (if  they 
are  perceived  and  how  they  are  perceived)  of  these  di^erences 
and  structuring  our  actions  toward  those  with  specific' 
<  designations.     For  a  point  of  clarification,  those  women  back 
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^  in  the  1600 's  in  Salem,  Massachusetts  did  behave  in  ways  which 

brought  them  to  public  attention  but  that  did  not  make  them 
witches.     That  way  of  thinking  was  conferred  upon  them^.' 
Similarly,  children  who  score  below  certain  levels  on  - 
standardized  tests,  may  be  deemed  "retarded"  but  this  is 
conferred  upon  them;  not  inevitably  flowing  from  the  child's 
behavior  or  an  objective  statement  of  the  child's  condition. 

Some  people  cannot  see.     "Blindness"  tells  us  about  what  not 
being  able  to  see  means   (Scott,  1969).     How  "blindness"  is 
manifested  in  the  treatment  of  and  reactions  to  people  is  what 
symbolic  interaction  dwells  on.     While  not  denying  the 
autotomical  and  behavioral  realities,  symbolic  interaction 
emphasizes  that  human  beings  have  the  capacity  to  change  their 

(  world  to  be  what  they  imagine  it  to  be.     Returning  to  the  bird 

poster /human  beings,  by  believing  that  they  could  fly,  did  fly. 
They  did  not  fly  the  way  the  poster  suggests,  unaided,  by 
flapping  their  arms.     But  human's  belief  is  so  powerful  that  they 
can  change  definitions  and  change  circumstances.     Human  beings 
redefine  the  world  in  flying  so  as  to  be  able  to  soar  like  the 
seagull.     Similarly,  although  tempered  by  physical  reality,  the 
power  of  definitions  in  the  field  of  disability  is  crucial  in 
understanding  the  circumstances  of  those  who  fall  under  the 
rubrick  of  special  education  and  their  future. 
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3-     Disability  is  interactional.     Be  it  "mental  retardation" 
"cerebral  Palsy"  "deafness"  "blindness"  "emotional  disturbance" 
or  "learning  disability",  disability  is  only  in  a  particular  and 
rjjst  narrowest  sense  a  condition  that  a  person  has.     The  word 
"disability"  and  the  many  sub-categories  under  the  heading  does 
not  simply  symbolize  a  condition  that  is  already  there  in 
advance;  it  makes  possible  the  existence  or  the  appearance  of  the 
condition  for  it  is  part  of  the  mechanism  whereby  the  condition 
is  created.     (Rose,  1962,  pg.  5).     Disability  is  a  designation 
and  therefore  embedded  in  social  relations.    As  a  concept, 
disability  is  a  particular  way  of  thinking  and  a  way  of  acting 
and  reacting.     The  creation  of  the  disability  concept  and  their 
application  in  specific  settings,  the  effect  it  provokes,  it  is 
derived  and  sustained  in  interaction.     We  learn  about 
disabilities,  and  what  they  mean  from  others. 

Because  of  the  interactional  nature  of  disability,  the  study 
of  "mental  retardation"  and  all  the  other  categories  of 
disability  should  not  be  exclusively  the  disabled  person  but  the 
interactionist  way  of  thinking  of  people  who  confer  this  meaning 
upon  others  and  this  particular  way  of  ordering  the  world. 

^'     When  we  apply  the  concept  of  disability,  or  any  specific 
designation  falling  under  that  generic  term,  we  cast  a  situation 
xL  a  particular  way.     "Disability"  can  change  the  meaning  of 
behavior.     The  word  disability  or  more  specifically  its  many 
subcategories  such  as  mental  retardation,  emotional  disturbance 
and  deafness  makes  us  selectively  sensitive  to  certain' behaviors 
and  actions.    Things  that  might  not  have  been  noticed  before, 
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(  jump  out  and  take  on  meaning  within  the  framework  of  such  ideas. 

Behavior  and  physical  characteristics  that  were  made  note  of  and 
interpreted  in  one  way  (that  is  that  a  person  is  bad  fbr  example) 
g^t  interpreted  in  another  way   (this  person  is  sick)  through  the 
i^eas  of  special  education. 

Disability  categories  give  those  who  use  them  a  sense  of 
knowing  and  therefore  a  way  of  relating  to  those  who  fall  under 
their  headings.     Labeling  a  child  suggests  that  he  or  she  is 
understood  as  being  like  those  in  the  category  and  belonging  to  a 
special  group  of  professional  people.     A  whole  set  of  assumptions 
and  expectations  are  applied.     Thus  the  child  is  subject  to  a  set 
of  behaviors  and  a  way  of  thinking  that  alter  his  or  her 
circumstance . 

(  5.     How  an  individual  defines  him  or  herself  in  regard  to  an 

alleged  disability  is  a  function  of  and  is  constructed  through 
interaction.     People  come  to  see  themselves  as  blind,  mentally 
retarded  or  by  other  epithets  or  rejects  such  concepts,  or 
ashamed  or  proud  of  the  condition  through  social  interaction. 
How  they  think  of  themselves  is  mediated  by  significant  others  - 
parents,  teachers,  attendants  -  who  enter  into  their  lives. 
People  interpret  other's  gestures  and  actions  in  attempting  to 
see  themselves  as  others  see  them  and  thereby  construct  a 
self-concept.     People  with  particular  disabilities  do  not  have 
peculiar  innate  personalities  or  ways  of  thinking  about 
themselves.     For  some,  "disability"  dominates  how  the^""  see 
themselves.     For  others,  is  an  insignificant  way  of  hoW  they 

^  think. 
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How  a  person  comes  to  think  about  his  or  her  alleged 
physical  behavior  or  psychological  difference  in  a  particular  way 
has  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  life  history  of  the 
i£idividual  and  how  it  intersects  the  institutions  he  or  she  is  a 
p%rt  of  and  the  particular  historical  period  in  which  he  or  she 
lives   (Bogdan,  1974).     People  ought  to  be  thought  of  as  having  a 
disability  career,  that  is  a  series  of  stages  and  positions  in 
which  a  perspective  on  disability  and  the  relation  to  self  is 
developed.     Those  who  are  judged  disabled  have  a  point  of  view 
about  who  they  are,  what  they  have  been  called  and  who  has  been 
doing  the  accusing   (Bogdan  and  Taylor,  1976;  Bogdan,  et.  al. 
1974).     It  is  these  thoughts  that  shaped  how  they  react  to 
programs  thct  they  are  in,  not  the  wishes  and  models  of  program 
planners. 

^'     Disability,  as  special  education  specialists  construct 
it,  is  a  particular  frame  of  mind  by  which  to  organize  the  world. 
The  salience  of  their  way  of  seeing  human  differences  in 
influencing  how  others  see  it,  needs  to  be  studied  as  an  issue  of 
the  politics  of  competing  perspectives.     For  example,  whether  a 
child  is  conceptualized  as  learning  disabled  or  is  illiterate  is 
an  important  issue  and  one  that  can  only  be  understood  in  a 
political  frame  of  mind.     The  study  of  development,  the  growth 
a^d  the  politics  of  special  education  and  how  they  came  to 
construct  disability  as  they  have,  who  they  fought  with  in  the 
process  and  what  their  common  sense  unnoticed  assumptions  are,  is 
an  important  part  of  the  study  of  special  education  (Conrad  and 
Schneider,  1980)  .     There  are  histories  of  special  education 
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^  written  by  people  who  are  special  educators  but  these  should  be 

the  data  of  a  symbolic  interactionist  history  of  special 
education  not  the  conclusion.     Films  brief  histories  ik 
introductory  tests  emphasize  the  onward  and  upward  nature  and 
#loss  over  serious  conceptual  issues,     a  Catholic  and  Agnostic 
anthropologist  can  attend  the  same  mass  but  experience  it  quite 
differently.     In  order  to  understand  analytically  the  social 
hiscory  and  the  social  dimensions  of  special  education  as  a 
profession,  it  might  have  to  be  approached  by  nonbelievers . 

"7-     Disability  is  situational.     Alleged  physical  behavior 
and  psychological  difference  have  particular  meanings  in 
particular  settings  (Bogdan,  1976).     Not  knowing  how  to  read  has 
different  meaning  from  one  school  to  another.     Its  meaning  in  one 
(  class  may  differ  from  the  meaning  in  another.     The  concept  of  the 

six  hour  retarded  student  points  how,  in  the  context  of  the 
school,  a  student  may  be  defined  as  retarded  but  not  be  thought 
of  in  that  way  in  his  family  or  neighborhood.     Questions  about 
the  efficacy  of  various  special  education  programs  have  to  be 
approached  in  terms  of  the  meaning  of  special  education  and 
various  disability  categories  in  the  wide  range  of  contexts. 

The  meaning  of  special  education  varies  depending  on  where 
you  sit  in  the  school  bureaucracy  or  in  which  system  it  is  a 
part.     Often  rules  are  made  at  one  level  to  be  applied  in 
another.     The  meaning  o^  the  rules  of  disability  of  education 
mediates  how  people  behave  not  the  legislation.     Oftert"the  images 
that  people  who  formulate  the  rules  have  of  not  how  special 
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education  works  and  who  is  disabled  is  quite  different  from 
people  who  deliver  services  in  the  real  life  settings. 

All  special  education  programs  exist  in  a  larger  context 
-c  they  are  part  of  schools,  school  systems,  states  and-nations. 
Efefinitions,  ways  of  thinking,  do  not  get  formed  in  a  vacuum  nor 
are  they  formed  at  random.     Definitions  reflect  the  environments 
in  which  they  are  a  part.     They  will  reflect  the  values,  the 
problems  and  the  concerns  of  people  who  operate  in  those 
settings.     They  will  also  reflect  economic  conditions.  Meaning 
does  not  occur  in  isolated  bits.     It  is  part  of  larger  and 
complex  clusters.     To  isolate  special  education  and  the  disabled 
from  the  context  of  the  systems  of  which  they  are  a  part  is  to 
distort  this  phenomenon  and  leaving  significant  aspect  of  what 
creates  it,  unexamined.     The  meaning  of  the  humpbacked  is  woven 
into  our  understanding  of  beauty,  normality,  sickness,  evil, 
productivity  and  the  good  life.     In  order  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  "being  behind  in  school"  we  have  to  go  beyond  the 
isolated  pieces. 

9.     Disability  has  moral  meaning.     The  way  we  think  about 
people  with  alleged  disabilities  in  special  education  in  general 
is  filled  with  moral  meaning  (Bogdan  and  Biklen,  1977).     One  of 
the  images  that  we  have  of  the  disabled  is  that  they  are 
dangerous.     How  is  that  image  remanifested  in  the  media  and  in 
the  lives  of  disabled  and  nondisabled  people  in  our  society? 
Susan  Sontage,  in  her  discussion  of  cancer,  tuberculosis  and 
leprosy  as  metaphors  points  out  how  the  meaning  of  these  diseases 
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goes  far  beyond  physiology.     So  does  the  meaning  of  disability  in 
special  education  go  far  beyond  alleged  physical  behavior  and 
psychological  differences.     Disability  has  symbolic  meaning  that 
nmst  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  what  society  honors  -  intelligence, 
confidence,  appearance  and  winning.     Our  society  is  structured  to 
bring  shame  to  people  with  alleged  disabilities.     Some  problems 
are  technical  problems  -  providing  physical  access  to 
wheelchairs,  building  communication  systems  for  non-verbal  people 
-  other  problems  are  moral  and  social.     They  are  located  much 
deeper  in  the  seams  of  our  society. 
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